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Insuring 


a Perfect 
anywhere....anytime 


and a Check Against Displeasing Color 
Combinations .. Morning, Noon and Night 


Here is a modern development that enables the By means of the color variance, north sky daylight 
Vextile Industry to check variations in color undet to orange light, it is possible to make sure that colors 
different lights with an exactitude never before matched with this equipment will match anywhere. 
This means a scientifically exact precaution against 
rejections and returns and it is proving of the 


vossible. 


his new MACBETH product—the ‘Two-Variant utmost value to all progressive textile manufac 

Color Matching Lamp (Type AKP82) offers a turers. MACBETH “AKPS82” Color Matching 
mbination of both true daylight and a magnifica lamp is only one of many lamps for the textile 
on of ordinary artificial light, Horizon-Sunlight. industry in the complete MMACBETH line. 


YOU MAY TRY IT FREE: Responsible manufacturers interested in colo: 


liscrimination, who desire to test the advantages of this scientific equipment 
in their own plant are invited to write us in regard to a ten day trial that 
implies no obligation. Allow us to cooperate in endeavoring to solve 


your textile “seeing” problems. 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CO., Inc., 229 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
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300 Million Mark 


Will be passed by rayon this year 


—But the real drama lurks elsewhere 


\ | \/ E recall the forebodings of the 
wise guys back in 1920 when 


the domestic production of artificial silk 
exceeded 10,000,000 Ib. for that year. 
Chat sort of thing just couldn’t last, that 
was all! Why, the output had almost 
doubled in two years! So the men on 
the inside—those who really know about 
such things—held their fingers to their 
ears and waited for the crash. 

They are still waiting. 

This year, the annual production of 
rayon in this country will approximate 
325,000,000 Ib. We are not very good 
at percentages when they get into big 
numbers but it is our impression that 
that means more than a 3,000% in- 
crease over the inflated, unsound, and 
thoroughly absurd production in 1920. 

And, by the way, the above 1937 
figure does not include the staple fiber 
production which contributes many mil- 
lion additional pounds to the picture. 

However we haven’t even approached 
the real climax of our story. Impres- 
sive as those millions are, they are 
small-time stuff compared with some- 
thing else that has happened this year. 

Our mind goes back again to the 
wisdom of those sages who had this 
artificial silk business all figured out in 
1920. Why the darned stuff almost dis- 


By DoucGtas G. WooLr 


solved in water! What could you do 
with a fiber like that? Nothing, ob- 
viously. 

Or almost nothing, that is. One lit- 
tle use was found for it this year. After 
10 years of experimental work by tire 
manufacturers and rayon producers in 
developing a heavy-duty truck and bus 
tire capable of resisting and throwing 
off the destructive internal heat set up 
at sustained high speeds under heavy 
loads, rayon was chosen! The drama 
of that fact thrills us. This puny lit- 
tle weak-sister among textile fibers is 
selected to do one of the toughest jobs 
imaginable ! 

Obviously, the fact that rayon was 
chosen for this particular purpose does 
not permit the blanket statement that 


it is the strongest textile fiber. But it 
UNITED STATES 
PRODUCTION ya 


OF RAYON 


does permit a little insight into the 
minds of the 1920 scoffers. 

What was wrong with their calcula- 
tions? After all, they were not a bunch 
of morons. Many otherwise intelligent 
men were included in their number. 

The trouble was an old one: They 
didn’t take science into their figuring. 

Years ago, at the very beginning of 
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the rayon impetus, we stated that there 
was no limit to what the chemist and 
the engineer, working together, could do 
to the then “artificial silk.” Many of 
the best minds thought that was just 
another editorial saying—one of those 
things that sound good but don’t mean 
an awful lot. 

Some day, the financial man may 
learn his lesson—and get the habit of 
looking around the laboratory for some 
dollars-and-cents information. The last 
17 years in rayon represent perfect 
case-study material for him to start on. 


Staple Fiber Growth 
We 


while ago. 


mentioned staple fiber a_ little 
This is the other big story 

In fact, although the tire 
development is more spectacular, the 
rise of staple is potentially more im- 
portant. 

It will be recalled that last year 12,- 
400,000 Ib. of staple were produced in 
this country, 5,200,000 Ib. in 


of the year. 


against 











NE of the 
rayon’s consuming markets at 
the moment is a clearer understanding 
of the status and prospects of the yarn 


major needs of 


industry’s capacity expansion program. 
The state of that program has changed 
frequently in late months, resulting in 
the circulation of various rumors, 
most of which are manifestly without 
foundation. While it is that 


the picture includes many unpredict 


obvious 


a degree of clarification 
and The fol- 
lowing analysis therefore is offered by 
TEXTILE Worvp with 
it may aid the consuming industries to 
plan ahead intelligently 
to yarn delivery prospects, 


‘ . 
able lactors, 


| * ae 
is possible necessary. 
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the thought that 


with respect 
fact that there has 
about 12 
the general expansion 
program, which means that it will not 
be fully consummated before the end 
of 1938 or early 1939. 


due to 


the 
del iy of 
completion of 


Foremost is 


been a months in 


This delay is 
two causes: (a) delayed ship- 
> and (b) diffi- 
proper 
neidentally it 
added that the rayon pulp shortage is 
now practically at its peak and probably 
should become progressively less 


ments of new equipment 
culty it 


getting the types of 


l 
skilled labor. may be 
l 


acute 
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1935, and 13,000,000 lb. were imported 
last year against 1,500,000 Ib. in 1935. 
In other words, the total 1936 consump- 
tion was approximately 25,000,000 
against 6,700,000 in 1935—nearly four 
times as much. 

Where it will stop, nobody knows. 
The best dope is that this is only the be- 
ginning—and that it’s a little early to 
talk about a stop just now. 

Staple fiber production figures for 
thus far this year are not available yet 
—and will not be until after the end 
of the year. An estimate of at least 
20,000,000 Ib. total annual output should 
be conservative (against 12,400,000 Ib. 
last vear). Imports of staple fiber for 
the first half of this year were at a 
monthly average rate over twice that 
ot the whole year 1936. If this ratio 
continues, 1937 imports will approxi- 
mate 27,000,000 Ib. (against 13,000,000 
Ib. last The total consumption 
of staple fiber, then, would be 47,000,000 
in 1937, against 25,000,000 Ib. in 1936. 

Forty-seven million pounds of staple 


vear ). 








Rayon Expansion 


Industry's 1937-1939 Capacity 


Prospects are Analyzed 





hereafter, as expansions now projected 
in the pulp manufacturing field may be 
expected to equal the rayon industry’s 
increasing requirements. 

In appraising the current situation, 
three points should be kept in mind: 
(a) Subsequent developments are more 
apt to retard than to accelerate com- 
pletion of the program; (b) Figures 
under discussion are capacity: actual 
production, of course, would be some- 
what less; (c) Figures cover filament 
rayon yarn only, staple fiber not being 
included. 

Status and Prospects of 
pansion Program: An _ official study 
made by Rayon Organon in Decem- 
ber, 1936, showed that productive 
capacity in the rayon yarn industry in 
November, 1936, was 325,000000 Ib. 
annually based on 150 denier, and that 
the industry’s expansion program, if 
completed on schedule, would raise the 
total capacity to slightly over 400,- 
000,000 Ib. by early 1938. The un- 
avoidable already referred to 
compelled readjustments of these calcu- 


the Ex- 


delays 


lations and the Organon stated in 
April, 1937, that the 1938 capacity fig- 


ure must be revised “substantially 
downward, perhaps to 360,000,000 Ib. 
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rayon! The total is staggering. Five 
years from now, it is safe to predict, 
that 1937 total will seem picayune in 
retrospect. 

The importance of this whole de- 
velopment has been great enough to 
impel us to devote a major section of 
this Annual Rayon Number to rayon 
staple. 


What a Year! 


Thus far, 1937 has been a manufac- 
turer’s dream-year in rayon. Produc- 
tion sold ahead, stocks at a premium, 
prices rising, new outlets opening up 

what more can an industry want? 
Assurance of sustained profits, say some, 
as they note that the advance in yarn 
prices Was not adequate to cover simul- 
taneous advances in labor and raw mate- 
rial, 

However, it is safe to say that by and 
large this year will close as one of 
rayon’s prosperous periods. 

And—to repeat—it is probably only 
the beginning. 


or less, while the 400,000,000 Ib. figure 
will not be realized until the end of 1938 
or early 1939,” 

A reasonable, though, of course, 
conjectural picture of the prospects 
is afforded by studying current pro- 
duction statistics. The Organon states 
that production for the second quarter 
of 1937 totaled 78,450,000 Ib. By pro- 
jecting that total to an annual basis 
(with adjustments for closed plants, 
etc. and distinguishing between theo- 
retical and operating capacity), we get 
an annual capacity rate of about 
340,000,000 Ib. for the current year. 
Starting with a November 1936 capac- 
itv. figure of 325,000,000; assuming 
that it has reached the above 
340,000,000 rate by mid-1937; and that 
it will continue to increase at this 
straight line rate, then we might ex- 
pect a capacity rate of 360,000,000 by 
the end of 1937, a capacity rate of 
380,000,000 by mid-1938 and a capacity 
rate of 400,000,000 by the end of 1938 
or early in 1939. This is based on a 
15,000,000 capacity increase in the first 
half of 1937 and a 20,000,000 capacity 
increase in each of the three subse- 
quent half-year periods, concluding at 
the end of 1938. 
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With some insight into present practices employed in spinning, 


slashing, fabricating, finishing and merchandising 


E all remember the story of Cinderella, the step- 
daughter, who, starting as a household drudge, 
became a prince’s wife to the chagrin of her ostentatious 





stepsisters. In many ways rayon staple—the stepchild 
yf the synthetic yarn industry—reminds one of Cin- 
derella. ... But this is no fairy story. Rather it is 
matter-of-fact discussion of where rayon staple stands 
today, with just a glimpse into its probable future. 

Look at the statistics—47,000,000 Ib. of rayon staple 
being spun in the United States this year, as against 
25,000,000 last year, and under 7,000,000 the year before. 
Similar chemically to filament rayon, staple possesses 
some important physical properties—softness, good drap- 
ing quality, uniformity, and a pleasing luster (the reasons 
for which we carefully outlined in our Rayon Year Book 
Number for September, 1935, pages 107 and 108). The 
least desirable characteristic of rayon staple, its low 
resistance to creasing, can be greatly improved by suit- 
able chemical treatment. 

The manufacture of spun-rayon yarn has not settled 


down to an exact science. Most of it today, about 65%, 


rayon staple. 


more space. 





Cotton and wool raw-stock dyers face 
new problems in staple rayon 
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[ general, the raw-stock dyeing of 
rayon staple follows the same prin- 
ciples employed in the raw-stock dyeing 
of cotton or wool; therefore, the prob- 
lem is relatively simple if one will 
recognize a few of the fundamental 
mechanics of raw-stock dyeing, and a 
few of the special physical properties of 
Rayon staple wets out 
with water or dye liquor many times 
When rayon staple cake that is too dense over all or in 
is wet out, it swells and thus requires 
When this swelling takes 
place in a confined space, the staple 
greatly resists the flow of liquor through 
it. The finer the 
dense is the mass, and the greater is 
the problem of penetration. 

The most common type of raw-stock 
dyeing machine in use today in the cot- 
ton industry is that type of machine 
which circulates the dye liquor through 
the raw stock which is in the form of a 
Rayon staple 1.5- 


(1979) 89 


faster than cotton. 


denier, the more 


huge fiber cake. 


is being spun on the cotton system. This includes not 
only the more common 13-denier staple, but also, in 
increasing quantities, the 3- and 5}-denier to imitate 


wool. Some 25% of the staple is spun on the worsted 


system, and the amount is growing fast. The remaining 
10% is handled on the woolen system, which still em- 
ploys far more waste than cut staple, and on the spun- 
silk system. Eventually, of course, all the operations 
between the raw fiber and the spinning frame may be 
eliminated on some such basis as the Perlok principle 
(TExTILE Wor.tp, December, 1936, pages 68 to 70). 
The fiber itself will be further improved. The following 


articles show how the science stands at present: 


Page 
Staple Stock Dyeing 89 
Staple on Cotton Machines 90 
Staple on Worsted Machines 9] 
Sizing Spun-Rayon Warps 92 
Spun-Rayon Fabrics 93 
Spun-Rayon Finishing 94 
Spun-Rayon Merchandising 96 


staple Stock Dyeing 


By H. O. KENNETT! 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


denier or coarser, cut to 14 in., can be 
satisfactorily raw-stock dyed in 500- 


to 800-Ib. lots in a 1000-lb. machine. 


Uniform Penetration 


Successful raw-stock dyeimg of rayon 
staple depends on the proper loading oi 
the machine so that the dye liquor can 
uniformly penetrate the whole mass. A 


spots, as a result of improper loading, 
does not permit uniform dye application 
or a rapid exchange of the dye liquor 
uniformly throughout the cake. This 
results in pressure spots, channeling, 
and a tendency for the dye liquor to be- 
come exhausted before reaching all 
parts of the cake. The net result is 
non-uniformly dyed fibers. In many 
instances it will be noted that the top 
or bottom of the cake has been ex- 
cessively dyed, while the remainder of 
the cake has been insufficiently dyed. 
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whether the top or bottom of the cake is 
dyed first naturally depends on the 
direction of the flow of the dye liquor. 

The rayon staple must be thoroughly 
opened, fluffed up, and uniformly loaded 
into the dyeing machine. The machine 
should be loaded in such a way that the 
density of the cake is sufficient to pre- 
vent pressure spots, channeling, and at 
the same time permit a free flow of the 
dye liquor uniformly through the cake 
when the circulating system is started. 

Some rayon dyers like to apply the 
dye liquor to a wet staple, while others 
prefer applying it to a dry staple. 
In either case, the initial wetting-out of 
the mass is important. This should be 
done by gravity from top to bottom of 
the cake by overflowing the dye-mixing 
compartment without starting the cir- 
culating pump, and allowing the staple 
to wet out gradually. When the staple 
cake is wet out in this manner, pressure 
spots are reduced to a minimum. 

The following method has been used 
successfully in raw-stock dyeing of 
rayon staple with direct, sulphur, and 
vat colors applied directly to the dry 
staple. When vat colors are applied by 
this method, they are usually in the un- 
reduced form and are reduced on the 
fiber and subsequently oxidized. 

The dye, regardless of type, is mixed 
and put in solution in a large drum, 50 
gal. or more, depending on the load of 
the machine. The dye liquor is then 
run into the mixing compartment and 
the water turned on without the circu- 
lating pump being started. This al- 
lows the water and dye to overflow and 
wet out the batch by gravity from top 
to bottom. When the entire mass has 
been wet out and the machine is full of 
dye liquor, the circulating pump is put 
into operation and the normal dyeing 
procedure carried out. Proper selection 
of the dyestuff is naturally of vital im- 
portance to the successful rawstock dye- 
ing of rayon staple. Information on 
the working properties, temperatures, 
and time cycles of the dyes selected can 
be obtained from the manufacturers. 


Finish Necessary 


During the dyeing operation the fin- 
ish put on by the rayon manufacturer 
is removed, and a new finish must be 
applied. Rayon staple without finish is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to 
handle successfully because of the de- 
velopment of static electricity and the 
necessity for some lubrication during 
picking, carding, and spinning. The 
finish must be a good de-electrifier, it 
must supply sufficient lubrication and 
pliability for easy opening and drafting 
of the fibers, and at the same time it 
must have sufficient cohesive properties 
to produce good lap formation and web 
strength. The finish requirements vary 
according to local conditions, such as 
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type of dyes used, time of storage of the 
dyed staple and yarn, relative humidity 
in the mill, and denier per filament of 
the rayon staple used. 

The ingredients for the finish are 
added to the last rinse, or to the last 
pait of the dyeing if no rinse is made. 
The solution containing the finish is 
then circulated through the mass for 10 
to 20 min. at 130° F. or more to insure 
thorough penetration and uniform ap- 
plication. 

The staple is then given a normal ex- 
traction down to 100% moisture, cal- 
culated on the dry basis. The staple is 
then dried. Rayon staple does not give 
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off its moisture in the dryer as rapidly 
as cotton; therefore it is necessary to 
reduce the speed of the dryer. The 
staple should come from the dryer free 
from wet spots and containing a uni- 
form moisture content. Drying tem- 
peratures should be of the same order as 
used in drying continuous-filament 
rayon. 

Before processing the dyed staple in 
the opening, carding, and spinning op- 
erations, the staple should be opened up 
and allowed to condition to uniform 
moisture content in a humidified area at 
55 to 65% relative humidity for 12 to 
24 hr. 


Staple on Cotton Machines 


OST rayon staple is 14-in, 15- 

denier and is spun on the cotton 
system. Literature on this fiber size and 
method, although sparse enough, is 
more plentiful than on other sizes and 
methods. The best article on the subject 
which has appeared to date, in the opin- 
ion of the editors, is the paper by H. O. 
Kennette, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., which was printed in the May, 
1937, issue of TEXTILE WorLD. For the 
convenience of readers, data from this 
article are presented here again, this 
time in tabular form. 


Table I—1'2-denier, 1 2-in. staple 


Picking 
Blade beaters ois taioe ba tieliont 1,000 r.p.m. 
OS Pee ere ere ee 800 r.p.m. 


Fan speeds. slightly in excess of beater speeds 
Hopper feed. slower than cotton due to 
density of staple rayon 


The spinning frame will take staple 
with very little readjustment 








Minished inp weight... <<... 12 to 14 oz. 

Staple can be prepared by conventional 
cotton pickers or by one-process_ pickers, 
without major changes. 


Carding 
Doffer speed .... 


6 to 9 r.p.m. 
Cylinder speed .. 


pa aera i eeieale 165 r.p.m. 
Lickerin speed...... .360 to 425 r.p.m. 
Doffer to cylinder.... sek habe ena .007 
DAckerin 16 CYNE. 2.6 sess 0s .007 
Flats to cylinder......... .010 (all around) 
Weed pinte to lickerin. ... 2.04. .s0s. 012 
DO EERO 6 6d 0'<-5205 1 in. per min. 
fo oS. ere up to 120 or 130, or 
straight wire or metallic 
Normal card settings for good grade of 
cotton are satisfactory for staple. Sagging 
web can usually be corrected by adjusting 
comb and maintaining proper _relative- 
humidity conditions; or calender-roll speeds 
can be increased if necessary. Unnecessary 
in most instances to replace mote knives with 
steel under-casing. 


Drawing 
Waree BO MOCO TOM sono ce Ss kswese ee 1% in. 
Second to third roll ee ieee 2 in. 
Third to fourth roll...... ii osama 
Top-roll covering......... leather or metallic 
Speed, draft, and production.. ..comparable 
to long-staple cotton 
Roving 
Slubber 
Twist factor.. .70 to .75 times square root 
of hank roving produced 
Front to second roll......... 1}% in. 
go | ee ee re 2 in. 


Spindle speed .... .450 to 650 r.p.m. 


Intermediate 

Twist factor... .75 to .80 times square 
root of hank roving produced. 
Ss iP INN io 0 Wo sa bike's ca Reease 14% in. 
Serer: 3 
apne Race 650 to 950 r.p.m. 


Spindle speed 
Fine frame 


Twist factor.... .80 to .90 times square root 

of hank roving produced. 
Front to second roll...... Wid ann 
On 0) CME BOM. 2... 00s ose eewanes 13% in. 


Spindle speed.... --950 to 1,250 r.p.m. 
Staple does not require high twist, so 

normal] fly-frame speed is reduced 25 to 30 

per cent to give same front-roller speed as 

used on cotton. Drafts normal to long-staple 

cotton are satisfactory. 

Spinning 

Twist factor......2.75 to 3.25 for maximum 
strength, higher where fabric proper- 
ties demand. 

Draft, speed and production...... Normal to 
long-staple cotton. Conventional sys- 
tem is used on medium and fine yarns; 


long draft has been successful on 
coarse counts. 


Top-roll covering—Cork on crepe, coarse, and 
medium yarns; leather on fine counts. 


Humidity in Carding and Spinning 
For viscose, 55%; for acetate, 65%. 


For the information of those persons 
interested in four-process roving, we are 
again presenting the table which ap- 
peared some time ago in Victor Ring 
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‘raveler Co.’s house organ, The 


raveler: 


Table II—Layout for rayon staple 
1¥2-denier, 12-inch 


streaker Picker 

40” porcupine beaters.......... 480 r.p.m. 
ap weight 2 kt 14 oz. per yard 

Relative humidity. 60-65 % 
Cleaning bars on picke rs covered over. Grid 
ars uncovered. 


Pinisher Picker 


1-18” Kirschner beater..........-- 650 r.p.m. 


Lap weight Te oo eek? OS. DOF yara 
Card s 
ROM. GORE. c 66sec. esther wiles lean 6.5 
R.p.m. lickerin.......-. + oe 
oe | Peer ee ee ee 40 grains per yard 
Production . -240 lb. per 40 hr. 
Relative humidity ina eae wan 60% 


Top-flat speed on cards, 
1% per min. past a given point 
Feed plate on cards set as close as possible— 
.010” on long-nosed plate 
-015” on short-nosed plate 
Mote knives’ set... ccccsse .022” from lickerin 
Mote knives set... . .029” from lickerin 
Percentage plate on cards set as close as 
possible; or in other words, set close enough 
to get a strip all the way across the plate. 


First Drawing 
Mipiwe: THOME BOMs.« isc c ccesseucans Ss 
BEVOPs.. 06 ss. cte.00.s.00 SPAS per yara 


Second Drawing 


a. BOONG POMS <6 6 ey 804A eeeeeleer 300 


ENN Adah ea alee s 60 grains per yard 
Slubber 

DOOR. 5% Kw ee 60-hank from 60-grain sliver 

R.pim. epindie ....... eine . 000 
RE MRE MOINS 6645 50.4448 EEAE wre aOR 55 
Intermediate 

Drakt... + ..1.50-hank from .60-hank dble. 
R.p.m. spindle ...... a ha 4d ean as 6 0\s'o ane 
Tet BOP WOR s.6.0sc0cas je ae a ae 
Relative humidity a 2. + -00%-55% 


(This is for 9 x 44” frame) 


Fine frame 
IIORE 608 cis 0'6s 3.00-hank from 1.50-hank dble. 





More and more rayon is being spun 
on the worsted system 


R.p.m. spindle .. telain aa ee aie oe. 400) 
pe Sree eer Te er ee eee 
(This is for 7x 3%” frame) 


Jack frame 


Draft........7.00-hank from 3.00-hank dble. 
R.p.m. spindle .. “e acevand « « -AOZ5 
Jo re 


(This is for 6x3” frame) 


staple on Worsted Machines 


By H. WICKLIFFE ROSE 


American Viscose Corp. 


HE use of rayon staple in worsted 
blends has become so general that 
most of the larger suiting mills have 
fabrics of this type somewhere in their 
lines. The high price of wool during 
the last two years quite naturally has 
acted as an incentive to find some way 
of maintaining the price of clothes, 
particularly in the lower brackets. 
Rayon fiber was not new to the woolen 
industry, for rayon waste from the 
manufacture of yarn had been used 
for many years in wool blends. The 
new interest in rayon fiber for worsted, 
however, brought about the creation of 
rayon staple for that particular pur- 
pose; and many developments have fol- 
lowed, both in the rayon-manufactur- 
ing plant and in the worsted mill. 
After having introduced rayon staple 
into worsted blends because of its low 
price compared with wool, the worsted 
manufacturer was surprised to find 
that he was dealing with a stronger 
fiber than wool. An all-wool yarn, 
worsted spun, has about 40% of the 
strength of rayon-staple yarn spun on 
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the same system. A blend of the two 
becomes stronger as the rayon content 
is increased. Wet rayon has not yet 
reached the point where it has the 
strength of wet wool, but for all prac- 
tical purposes of fulling and finishing 
in the mill, the rayon blends give no 
difficulty wet or dry. 


Constant Improvement 


The worsted manufacturer, in using 
rayon staple, is dealing with a fiber 
which is so much stronger than wool 
that he is likely to overlook the dif- 
ferences in wearing quality between 
fabrics made from different rayon 
staples. Constant improvement is be- 
ing made by the rayon manufacturers; 
and toward the end of this year staple 
will be available with considerably 
more strength, both wet and dry, than 
the present regular production. By the 
time the price of wool is lowered, the 
wearing quality of rayon fiber will 
have helped establish a place for itself 
which will be maintained. 
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Worsted-suiting blends run about 
50% rayon staple at the present time. 
Some fabrics contain less and a few 
even more, but the half-and-half pro- 
portion seems to afford a good balance 
between technical points and cost fac- 
tors. Preparation and blending are 
done in various ways. Stock, top, and 
piece dyeing are all used. Wool and 
rayon staple are sometimes blended be- 
fore combing, sometimes after; but 
usually in gilling tops of the two. 
Fabrics may have a construction of 
different yarns, some all-worsted, some 
all-rayon, and, in some cases, cotton 
or silk. The plaids are constructed 
to give contrasting effects. The main 
volume, however, is in fiber blends; and 
in these the most active branch is men’s 
suitings. Women’s wear is an impor- 
tant part, but not a large factor, as with 
spun rayons which are made on the cot- 
ton system. 

The rayon stable used in worsted 
blends for suiting is almost entirely 
viscose type. Price is quite a factor 
and, as the acetate type is higher, so 
far there has not been the incentive to 
use it in suitings. It is used for specific, 
purposes, such as cross-dyeing between 
yarns, or heather mixtures in a yarn; 
but the volume there is relatively small. 
As time goes on and developments con- 
tinue, particularly as to increased pro- 
duction and lower price of acetate 
staple, its use in worsted suitings may 
increase considerably. It has qualities 
that are of interest to a worsted man. 
Segregation in the mill should be 
worked out satisfactorily, and the neces- 
sity for segregation will diminish as the 
tendency of the acetate to fly is over- 
come by treatment or by method of 
handling and put-up. A worsted mill 
keeps lots separate as a matter of rou- 
tine—more so than a cotton mill—and 
without the complication of fly the use 
of acetate should give no great concern. 


Acetate in Pile Fabrics 


The volume of acetate staple in 
worsted mixtures today is used for pile 
fabrics. The automobile-upholstery mills 
use blends up to 40% acetate staple 1 
worsteds for plush, for the acetate seems 
to have characteristics that make it suit- 
able for the particular requirements of 
this field. Its water-resistant quality, 
its bulk, crimp, and resilience make it 
interesting for the plush manufacturer. 
Even one of the difficulties with acetate, 
its accumulation of static electricity, is 
thought by some to act as an aid i 
making a good plush by keeping the 
fibers from matting. The various fac- 
tors favorable to acetate have to be 
weighed against the cost of the fiber and 
the difficulty of dyeing it. Efforts are 
being made to offset cost by getting con- 
tinuous filament into top or roving 
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without going through the usual carding 
and combing processes. 

In plush and in carpets progress 1s 
being made with rayon blends. Heavier 
deniers of rayon staple are produced 
to blend with the mohair and wool 
in such materials. In plush or carpet 
the resilience of a fiber is the important 
characteristic. With this factor in 
mind, developments are being worked 
out by the rayon manufacturer, the fab- 
ric mills, and by scientists allied with the 
industry. Progress made along this line 
during the last year gives only a hint 
of what might be accomplished in the 
future. 

Rayon staple in worsteds offers ver- 
satility, and in that is one of its major 
assets. The fact that it can be con- 
trolled in its production as to fineness 
of fiber, length of staple, stretch and 
shrinkage, crimp and smoothness, luster, 
dye affinity, and specific gravity or bulk, 
is of the greatest interest to a worsted 
manufacturer. He has been dealing for 
generations with a fiber where varia- 
tions enter in to complicate its nature 
from the time the fleece starts growing 
on the sheep’s back until it is sorted and 
graded, and all the machinery and tech- 
nique of a worsted mill are designed and 
Rayon 
staple fiber, on the contrary, is manufac- 
tured uniformly to contain the combina- 
tion of characteristics required for a 
particular fabric; and, if it is turned out 
by a producer of known reliability and 
experience, it will run uniformly, not 
oniy throughout an entire lot but from 
nonth to month. 


Uniformity 


A dyer uses one formula and pro- 
cedure for one type of rayon fiber on 
each successive lot and has less difficulty 
with matching shades and 
dyeing than with wool. 
the 


with level 
In that fact lies 
advantage of a mill establishing a 
run on one make, rather than in shop- 
ping around and switching from one 
type to another. The mills are going 
h the experimental period in 
which they are finding out what rayon 
fiber will do and what types are best for 
particular needs, and as this informa- 


throug 


tion is gained they are gradually settling 
down to production runs. 

There different 
staples as there are manufacturers 


are as many rayon 
- and, 
as is the case with continuous-filament 
rayon yarns, the different manufacturers 
prodice fibers that are similar but not 
identical. 


These fiber differences are being 
weighed at the present time against 


1 


price, and frequently a mill decides to 
buy price instead of character. Com- 
petitive factors of supply and demand, 
of increased domestic production, of 
lower costs on a volume basis, will tend 
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to narrow the differential in price be- 
rayon 
As this takes place, the techni- 
cal qualities will have increasing im- 


tween 
staples. 


domestic and foreign 








portance in the mind of the worsted 
manufacturer, and he will take full ad- 
vantage of the continuity, uniformity, 
and versatility of the American supply. 


Sizing Spun-Rayon Warps 


By Irvinc J. SAxL 
Consulting Physicist and Chemist, Providence, R. 1. 


N establishing special slashing pro- 

cedures for spun-rayon warps, we 
first have to consider the reasons why 
any warp should fail in the loom. The 
main factors which influence the weav- 
ability of a warp are: (1) breaking 
strength of the individual yarns; (2) 
coefficient of friction of the yarn versus 
metal; and (3) hairiness of the yarn. 
While there other factors which 
should be taken care of, in this article 
the author will limit his discussion to 


are 


those three major points and will indi- 
cate warp sizing treatments which are 
in accordance with the 
principles involved. 


* 


fundamental 


*« 


Is the spun-rayon warp 
» handicapped by lack of 
tensile strength? 


A look at Fig. 1 will answer this 
question. The diagram, which has been 
determined under conditions of extreme 
precision and reliability with the load 
elongation tester developed by the 
writer, indicates a load-extension curve 
of an unsized spun-rayon yarn, single 


22s, and shows clearly that the yarn has 


a tensile strength in excess of 200 
grams with about 7% elongation. Note 


also that in this unsized yarn the yield 
point is missing. 

The author has shown previously 
(Textile Research, Vol. 5, No. 12, pp. 
519-37) that one reason for sizing warps 
to protect them against yielding at 
too low a load. The very fact that we 
do not have to contend with this prob- 
lem here gives us an important indica- 
tion toward the sizing formula. Obvi- 
ously if we do not have to shift the 
yield point, then it is unnecessary to 
deposit heavy gelatin films upon the 
yarn to protect it against excessive 
elongation. 


is 


Is the coefficient of 
» friction low enough? 


In a paper by the author, “The Quan 
titative Determination of Friction in In- 
dividual Yarns,” published in the Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute, June, 
1936; it was shown that of the various 
yarns in practical use spun rayon has the 
lowest coefficient of friction by a safe 
margin. 


It is safe to 


state, therefore, that the 
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amount of lubrication which has to be 
added to the surface structure of the 
yarn may be kept to a minimum. 


Does hairiness of the 
» yarn interfere with 
weaving? 


This is a question that has to be 
determined in accordance with the 
standard practice of spinning, warping, 
and weaving. While a high twist will 
bind the hairs that extrude from the 
yarns, a low twist will make the yarn 
substantially hairier and require a dif- 
ferent treatment. Accordingly, the 
number of turns and the original hairi- 
ness of the yarn determine to a larg: 
extent the sizing formula. 

High-twist yarns, such as are used 
in spun-rayon crepe, hardly require 
any sizing. In fact, the writer has seen 
spun-rayon crepe, woven on_ single- 


Load in Grams 


ye) 
The Tester 





0 0.1 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 1.0 
Length in Centimeters 
Fig. 1. Dynamic characteristics of 


unsized spun rayon as determined 
with the Saxl precision load elonga- 


tion tester 
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TABLE I. Formulas for sizing spun rayon 


yarn 


150 Denier; 40 Filaments 
4 lb. good technical gelatin 
1 lb. sulphonated coconut oil—or ¥% Ib. 
olive oil soap and % Ib. glycerine. 
00 Denier 
6 lb. gelatin 
1% lb. sulphonated coconut oil—or % Ib. 
olive oil soap and % lb. glycerine. 
150 Denier; 60 Filaments 
5 lbs. gelatin 
1 lb. sulphonated coconut oil—or % Ib. 
olive oil soap and % Jb. glycerine 
In each formula the ingredients are dis- 
solved in 24 gal. of soft water, and run in 
he size box at 110° F. Water can be soft- 
ened by adding 1 lb. of borax. 





TABLE II. Temperatures and speeds in 
sizing spun rayon 
Temperatures, Fahrenheit 
Size 1st 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 
Pan Can Can Can Can Can Can Can 
160° 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 180° 160° 
Speeds, depending on denier 

yd. per min. 
2000 CBG IG WEED. cose tacee ees 60 
3000 ends in warp.......... 50 


40 to 45 
35 to 40 
30 to 35 
25 to 30 


4000 ends in warp.... 

6000 ends in warp....... 

7000 to 8000 ends in warp.. 
S000 to 10,000 ends in warp..... 





louble-, and triple-beam jobs, weaving 
perfectly without sizing. 

On the other hand in the case of 
lower-twist yarns, such as those imitat- 
ng wool, a substantial amount of hairs 
stick out from the yarn, and a reason- 
able amount of size should be used to 
bring them through the loom without 
shedding the lint. 


* * 


Krom what has been said, we can see 
learly that sizing of spun-rayon warps 
s necessary primarily as a filament and 
hair binder, and not for the purpose of 
strengthening or lubricating. Therefore 
methods must be used that will produce 
the smoothest possible warp. 

Spun-rayon warps can be run on 
ither the silk- or cotton-system ma- 
‘hines equally successfully. It is good 
practice, however, to use the silk system 
tor warps of heavier construction, while 
ighter warps are run preferably on the 
‘otton system. 

In view of the nature of spun-rayon 
yarns, with the usual type of rayon 
Warp-sizing equipment, it is advisable 
not to use anything less than a five- 
-ylinder machine. Results, as regards 
smoothness of the yarn and its general 
juality, are substantially better with a 
seven-cylinder machine; in addition, 
production is about 50% greater than 
vhen using the tive-cylinder machine. 

While the exact formula in every in- 
tance depends upon the warp and cloth 

mstruction and the specific conditions 
if spinning, warping, slashing and weav- 
ing rooms of the individual mill, the for- 
nulas given in Table I are some that 
ave been found most valuable under 
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standard-practice operations. 
mate temperatures and speeds when siz- 
ing on a seven-cylinder machine are 


Approxi- 


given in Table II. Finally, it should be 
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emphasized that the problem of sizing 
spun rayon is one that has to be solved, 
not by rule-of-thumb methods, but by a 
straight engineering approach. 


Spun-Rayon Fabrics 


By KENNETH N. MERRILL 
William Whitman Co., Inc. 


PUN rayon has made its greatest 

advancement in the so-called rayon- 
weaving trade. It is here to stay by 
virtue of the fact that it has found its 
way into staple fabrics which have been 
tested and approved by the consumer. 
Many of these fabrics have continued in 
favor for several seasons, and each suc- 


cessive season has shown large in- 
creases in the yardages consumed. 


Their continued success has arisen out 
of their own merits, and they are not 
looked upon by the manufacturer or the 
consumer merely as imitations of fabrics 
made from natural fibers. 


Linen Effect an Early Success 


Many in the textile industry who at 
present are not in close contact with this 
development do not realize the great 
variety of spun-rayon fabrics which 
have already proved successful from the 
viewpoint of both manufacturer and 
consumer. The linen effect in plain 
weave made from 100% spun rayon was 
among the early successes. This effect 
has retained its style acceptance for sev- 
eral seasons and has been used as a 
basis for creating many high-styled nov- 
elty weaves. Included in this family are 
washable shantung-effects, which are 
also rapidly becoming staple numbers. 
Spun-rayon challis is another important 
development and is undoubtedly one of 
the most basic of all spun-rayon fabrics. 
It is used in plain weaves for solid 
colors and prints and is employed as a 
ground construction for many woven 
patterns and designs. This fabric has 
found favor not only for dresses, for 
which it was originally created, but it 
has also been used extensively for muf- 
flers, neckwear, robes, and many other 
articles of apparel. Another develop- 
ment in the field of staple fabrics is 
spun-rayon broadcloth. This 
promise of having unusual possibilities 
for shirting, but its adoption is sure to 
extend into many other channels, 

Spun-rayon summer suitings have had 
a particularly wide acceptance during 
the last few years. Several nationally 
advertised lines of both men’s and wo- 
men’s summer clothing and sportswear 
have featured these fabrics exclusively. 
A great variety of yarns and weaves 
have been employed in this group. 
Equally successful fabrics have been pro- 
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shows 


duced from 100% spun rayon combined 
by means of blending or twisting with 
silk, worsted, mohair, and continuous- 
filament viscose and acetate yarns. 
dry-cleaning 


The 


and laundering require- 





Congo Cloth, woven of patented yarn 
(courtesy of Brand & Oppenheimer) 


ments have been adequately fulfilled. A 
few of these fabrics have been adapted 
for neckwear purposes and are being 
distributed with considerable 
under the same trademarks as the cloth- 
ing. 


success 


Simulating Woolen and Worsted 


The fabrics enumerated thus far have 
been selected at random to illustrate the 
trend of developments in cloths con- 
structed principally of all-rayon. An en- 
tirely separate classification is the ta- 
brics simulating woolen and 
effects, with their infinite range of tex- 
ture, pattern, color, and hand. Every 
virtue of spun rayon is utilized to its ut- 
most advantage in this extensive field, 
and it is impossible to estimate fully 
the vast potentialities which lie before it. 
The produced thus far have 
ranged from very sheer dress materials 
to heavy suiting weights. Gabardines, 
homespuns, tweeds, and hopsaking are 
but a few of the fabrics made of spun- 
rayon blends which were included in 
many of the high-style lines last spring 
and are gaining more extensive recogni- 
tion during the current fall season. 

Among the miscellaneous woven fab- 
rics in which spun rayon has been em- 
ployed with considerable success are 
plushes, velvets, upholstery and drapery 


worsted 


fabrics 
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fabrics, wide and narrow elastic web- 
bings, ribbons, laces, towels, and count- 
less other materials for apparel and 
household articles. 

Spun rayon and worsted blends spun 
on worsted machinery, both Bradford 
and French systems, are constantly com- 
manding more active interest and atten- 
tion on the part of weavers of men’s- 
wear and women’s-wear fabrics. An 
outstanding and essential development in 
this field has been the successful dyeing 
of the rayon staple in top form, sim- 
ilar to the maner employed in dyeing 
worsted fibers for mixture and heather 
color effects. 

An important division of spun-staple 
yarns is that of spun acetate. The ace- 
tate-staple producers are laying great 
emphasis on the development and re- 
search being conducted to produce a 
fiber resembling as closely as possible 
the appearance, loftiness, and resiliency 
of woolen and worsted fibers. Spun 
acetate has been utilized to best advan- 
tage thus far in color effects in both 
cross-dye and two-tone fabrics. Still 
another use is found in fabrics where 
the acetate is required to imitate hair 
effects, such as rabbit hair. Very 
coarse acetate staples are demanded in 
this type of work. One-hundred per 
cent spun acetate will undoubtedly be 
used more extensively as the new and 
improved staples are perfected. 


Knitted Fabrics 


Although the knitting trade opens a 
wide field for spun rayon, its many 
ramifications have caused results to be 
realized slowly. There is absolutely 
no doubt, however, that spun rayon 
will eventually be used in practically 
all fields of knitting. To date the most 
important advance made in any single 
division of the knitting trade has been 
accomplished on the tricot type of 
warp-knitting machine. The many-sea- 
vogue for bengaline-type knitted 
resulted from the development 

Kayser & Co. of “Wool- 
tricot-knitted spun-rayon and 
worsted blend. 

The hosiery trade, particularly the 
men’s half-hose division, has made 
substantial gains in the consumption of 
spun rayon, especially in the use ot 
blends to simulate all-worsted 
Spun rayon and acetate are featured in 
the popular-priced lines, the acetate be- 
ing used primarily for color work 
Wide experimentation has been going 
on in the circular-knit underwear in- 
dustry, but it was not until recently 
that this field produced satisfactory re- 
sults. Commercial knitters, as well as 
knitters styling their own lines, are be- 
ginning to market, with reasonably 
good results, fabrics made with 100% 
spun rayon in both plain balbriggan 


son 
gloves 
by Julius 
Bar.” a 


hose. 
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and novelty effects. Its laundering 
qualities have been most satisfactory, 
and it is felt that with the greater ad- 
vancement made in the staple itself as to 
tensile strength, elasticity, etc., this di- 
vision will be another large consumer 
of spun-rayon yarns. 


Development Procedure 


It is no longer difficult to interest 
fabricators and merchandisers of most 


textile products in experimenting 


a ere 


Oy oy nig, 


PO mm gg lin ple sae atmo a 
ale tel ee eee ed pe i 


ak ia 


Hopsaking, woven of yarn containing 
a novelty blend of rayon and worsted 
(courtesy Du Pont Fabric Development) 


spun rayon, but in too many cases the 
prospective user is reticent and even 
secretive about the requirements, ideals, 
and consumer-usages of the product 
which he is striving to manufacture and 
market. The result of this attitude is 
to hinder greatly the sources which are 
best qualified to render assistance. The 
staple producers and the spinners, being 
fewer in number, have naturally found 
it easier to exchange information on the 
mutual confidence. This has 
resulted in substantial advancement be- 
ing made in the manufacturing prob- 
lems confronting these groups. 


basis of 
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In order to be of practical assistance, 
it is esential for the supplier to have a 
great deal of information, some of 
which might seem elementary. Details, 
such as texture, hand, color effect, ten- 
sile strength, and other technical re- 
quirements, and even the equipment on 
which the yarn is to be woven or 
knitted, are matters of utmost impor- 
tance which are too often left to specu- 
lation on the part of the supplier. Care- 
ful thought must be given-not only t 
the deniers, lengths, and degrees of 


Homespun, woven of rayon-worsted- 
blend yarn (courtesy of Du Pont 
Fabric Development) 


luster of the rayon and acetate staples 
and to the fibers used as complementar) 
ingredients (such as cotton, woolen, 
worsted, alpaca, rabbit hair, mohair, 
linen, and ramie), but also to the actual 
yarn construction, particularly the di- 
rections of twist and the number of 
turns of twist, both of which have an 
all-important effect upon the texture, 
pattern, and hand of finished product. 
Weavers and knitters are finding that 
they may deal with reliable spinners and 
staple producers with complete confi- 
dence that their “new idea’ will not be 
disclosed to their competitors. 


Spun-Rayon Finishing 


URING the last two 
notable progress has been made in 
dyeing and finishing rayon staple. Most 
{ the improvement, however, has been 
in the modification of methods pre- 
viously employed for other types of tex- 
tiles, rather than in the development of 
new methods or equipment. 
Properties of rayon staple which make 
it mecessary for the dyer and finisher 
to observe special precautions in han- 
dling it include its tendency to swell in 
diameter and become weak when wet, to 
become hairy during processing, and to 
develop creases during or after finishing. 
The largest percentage of rayon staple 

is spun on the cotton system, woven on 


year or 


entirely 


cotton or silk looms, and dyed in the 
piece. The usual preliminary treatment 
consists of impregnation at full width 
with dilute caustic soda, followed by a 
thorough scouring and rinsing in rope 
form. As a rule, these operations are 
carried out on a continuous machine— 
either a modified silk-weighting machine 
or one of the newer types of equipment 
developed for handling rayon. In some 
plants padders are employed for the 
caustic impregnation, after which the 
goods are scoured in a reel machine or 
on a jig. Frequently these processes 
are preceded by singeing, and—if starch 
or dextrin has been used for warp siz- 
ing—by treatment with a desizing agent. 
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\fter scouring and drying, the goods 
dyed on a reel machine, jig, or 
adder, depending on the depth of 
hade and construction of the fabric. 
yr plain shades direct colors are used 
grounds for dis 


lmost exclusively ; 


tte ae dinagily obtained 
-harge prints are ordinarily obtaine 
vith developed colors, although some di- 
Very little fast- 


done at present. 


ect dyes are used. 
lor work is being 
There are no particular difficulties en- 
uuntered in dyeing, provided the 


applied and 


dyes 


re carefully selected and 








Wool-Bar, knitted of rayon-worsted- 
blend yarn on tricot machines (cour- 
tesy of Julius Kayser & Co.) 


precautions are taken to avoid mechan 


‘al damage to the eoods. Even those 


which are not particularly level- 


dveing can be 


dyes 
employed, if care is taken 
additions of salt 
heavy shades can be 


with 


in making to exhaust 
bath. Fairly 
eoods 
a couple 
solution on the jig. 


padding the 
and 
salt 
Cross-dyed effects are readily produced 
n the usual manner on 


btained by 
then giving 


Colors 


f runs in 


fabrics which 


contain acetate staple in combination 


with other fibers. 
Since finishing agents should be of a 


type which will not oxidize or go 
‘id, fatty 


t the 


ran 
alcohol sulphates and other 
newer finishing compounds are 
finding favor for use on rayon staple 
principal draw 
summer suitings, 

and other apparel fabrics made from 

rayon staple is that they lack elasticity, 

and wrinkle For 
; tunately, by the time staple fiber had 


begun to be 


One of the 


fahyricr 
TabDrics, 


backs to dress goods, 


and crease easily. 
used in sizeable quantities 
in this country a method had been de 
veloped for with 


lmpregnating 


rayon 
synthetic resins in such a way as to 
render them resistant to creasing. This 
synthetic-resin treatment is 


now being 


employed extensively for imparting a 
finish on 
The method fol- 
lowed was described in some detail in 
the April, 1937, Textite Wor tp. 

\lthough comparatively little staple 


wool-like, crease-resistant 


rayon staple fabrics. 


"4 


fiber is used in the manufacture of 
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woolen fabrics, large amounts of cut 
blended with wool and 
] 


system. Usually 


rayon waste are 
spun on the woolen 
the cut rayon is stock dyed before it is 
blended with For 
part sulphur colors are employed, but 


the wool. the most 


some ground shades are produced with 
direct colors after treated with formal- 
dehyde. Stock dyeing is discussed in 
more detail in an article on page 89. 
Finishing of ravon-woolen blends calls 
modification of the 


ordinary procedure for all-wool fabrics. 


for considerable 
Fulling, scouring, and extracting, how 


ever, are carried about as usual, care 
being taken to prevent mechanical dam 
fabric while wet and to em 
ploy a heavy-bodied fulling solution to 
felt the Many 


finishers are but this 


1 
age to tne 


two hpers togetner., 


afraid to nap wet, 
danger can be avoided if the goods are 


overnight 


rolled up and allowed to lie 
before wet napping. After napping, th 
run on a wel 


Otherwise 


goods are given one 
cropping shear, if available. 

they are dried and then dry 
The next step in most mills is to give 


and 


sheared. 
a’ run on the steam brush, nap up, 
then give a light pressing. Recently, 
however, a new method of dry finishing 
goods 


has been developed in which the 


are run on a combination steam brush 


and dewing machine, rolled three pieces 
to a roll, allowed to set overnight, and 
This method, 
which described in the August, 
1937, PEXTILE WorRLD, imparts 


a superior appearance and feel which 


perched without pressing. 
Was 


issue of 


not roughed up by severe handling of 


the goods. The combination machine 


can also be used for finishing rayon- 


woolen fabrics which are not napped. 


Rayon-Worsted Blends 


“ = 1 1 - 2 
Increasingly large amounts rayol 


staple are being combined with wool 


for the manufacture of worsted fabrics. 
In this case the staple can be top dyed 
sulphur or developed 
vigoreaux printed, or 


el ed, 
COIOTS, 


with 
the goods can be 
piece dyed. Top dye- 
excellent 
chief 


ing gives 
results, the 
drawback being the 
high initial 

the type of 


cost of 
equip- 
ment necessary to do 
this 
torily. 


work | satisfac- 

For V1 rOorTreawTx 
printing the rayon is 
‘ombined about 50-50 
and 
printed in the reg- 
1 


with wool 


ular manner, usually 


with chrome colors 


or steam black. In 
the case of piece- 


dyeing, common 
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Methods and equipment used for dyeing continuous-fila- 
ment rayon fabrics are being modified for rayon staple 
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is to dye with a combination of 
neutral-dyeing acid colors and developed 
colors, followed by diazotizing. Some 
men’s-wear fabrics are dyed with a com- 
bination of chrome colors and developed 
colors, such as Black BH. Recently a 
special process has been evolved tor 
dyeing rayon staple and wool fabrics in 


solid shades with solubilized vat dye 


"" 


Many ravon worsted blends contain 


4 0d t WW | Lavi lt l¢ pe 
centage of ravon exceeds y.isters 
‘ ‘ ieee ' ' : 
l COCKICS ire LIKeLY LO evel p L 
no\ ) kles Yorkshire ( ibb n 
] +4 is¢ Ss resorted O \1 
. .3. 5. 1 . ¢ ] nel 
crapbDing 1e pleces re €x icted, and 
a6 9 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
fulled. Use of a rather heavvy-bodie 
soap in fullinge—6 to 10 oz. to a gall 
; ‘ ‘ 
vith only 1 oz. of alkal 1elps th 
, 1] r 7 + 
ind. ihe ¢g ods are transferred to 
washer, cold water is added to work 
ssa ‘ 5: ae a8 1 a 
up a rich lather with the heavy fulling i 


soap, the pieces are 


run tor 30 min., 


rinsed for 90 min. in cold water, dried, 
and sheared. Pressing is likely to give 
the goods a flat, pasty appearance. De 
cating is better but on most ravon 
worsted blends gives too flat a finish. It 
is better, therefore, to give the final fin 
ishing on the combination steam brush 
and dewing machine mentioned unde 
woolen-worsted blends. Chis metho 

parts a ich wors 1 ippeara inl 

ot 

SOME yon staple s being dved 
skein form and some in the form o 
Various pl L1DTics nd k ] o ods. | 
those case 2ai1n le usual rocesses 
or filamen ivon can be Li fie 1 t 
five satisfac v results 

One ot le mos iteresting thing's 
ibo staple fiber he w LV 1 which 
s original properties can b changed 
by various chemical and mechanical 
reat S \ present iterest S 


W hich can 


*~hanges 


s 


synthetic resins, 


4 Ree. 
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and attempts are being made to develop 
compounds of that type which are easy 
to apply, which have no harmful effect 
either on the fibers or the dyes, and 
which give even more resiliency to the 





fabric than can now be obtained. Dur- 
ing the next year the results of this re- 
search and other experiments now under 
way will be eagerly awaited by dyers 
and finishers of rayon staple. 


Spun-Rayon Merchandising 


HE story of staple-fiber this year 

is such a rapid-fire proposition that 
truly it should be written “on the run” 
so to speak. It scarcely stays long enough 
in one place to permit leisured analysis. 
During 1937 merchandising develop- 
ments in this field followed each other 
with such speed that they practically 
outdated themselves as soon as they 
appeared. 

With respect to broad policy two 
points are outstanding: First, as had 
been foreseen in our 1936 Rayon Issue 

back in the dim past of twelve months 
ago—rayon’s younger brother now is 
profiting by rayon’s own experiences, 
and steps are being taken to avoid repe- 
tition of rayon’s earlier mistakes. Sec- 
ond, the industry now recognizes that 
staple demands an individual merchan- 
dising program separate and distinct 
from that followed in continuous-fila- 
ment rayon, and this principle now is 
being followed in the merchandising 
of spun-rayon materials. 

I-xamining the picture more closely, 
interest 


immediately centers on the 


done to expand spun ray- 


work being ( 
1 


on’s markets. The accomplishments 
in that respect have been of major sig 
ificance. Thanks to its great asset 
of versatility, the 
itself 


of virtually all major 


new yarn is cutting 
the markets 
textiles. Par- 
notable is the acceptance it is 


across 


ticularly 


winning in such leading fields as 
women’s dress goods, men’s suitings, 
upholstery, and drapery. In men’s all- 
vear suitings, the worsted trade still 
talks of staple as an “adulterant” and 
inclines to restrict its use to popular- 
price fabrics, vet the significant fact 
emains that it is being consumed in 
ever-greater quantities for heavy 
weights and it seems to be definitely 
moving toward the all-year  suitings 


which, of course, are the volume giant 


of the men’s-wear field. 


In Men’‘s Wear Field 
fall both 


staple are being 


This viscose and acetate 


heavy suit- 


largely ot 


used in 
ings lopcoatings, made 
spun rayon, a.e ready for the market 
and heavyweight winter coatings of 
substantial staple content 
heing developed for commercial pres- 
entation. Then, too, staple is extend- 
ing its markets in various other direc- 
One interesting point is that 
summerweight suit- 


rayon are 


tions. 
men’s 


spun-rayon 
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ings are being increasingly used for 
shirtings, and have sold well in the 
latter field. Important progress also is 
being made in knit goods, notably in 
ties, socks, underwear, and outerwear. 

Concurrent with this market expan- 
sion activity, the rayon merchandiser 
is increasing his educational effort 
with a view to facilitating retail and 
consumer acceptance of his customer’s 
spun-rayons. The educational job in- 
cludes distribution to retailers and also 


Courtesy Du Pont Style News Serree 
Increased consumption of spun rayon 
in men’s summer suitings has been 
a notable feature of the new textile’s 


developments this year. Illustration 
shows Congo Cloth which proved 
popular this summer in dark colors. 


to certain key consumer organizations 


of magazines, booklets, and other lit- 
erature, aiming to take the “mystery” 
out of spun-rayon in much the same 
way that earlier effort familiarized 


trade and consumer with the story of 
itself. However, the types 
of educational work are by no means 
identical; it has increasingly 
clear this year, with the emphasis on 
identification, that the task of 
building acceptance for spun-rayon pre- 
sents individual and difficult problems. 
For instance, | 


rayon two 


become 


fiber 


in men’s wear, a special 
complication arises there spun- 
rayon suitings lose their yarn identity 
and take the brand name of the clothier. 
To meet this problem, some rayon mer- 


since 


chandisers are developing plans to build 
among suit manu fac- 
the whole 


yarn 
turers. 


acceptance 


Unquestionably, 


96 (1986) 
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broad task of spun-rayon education will 
require persistent and prolonged effort. 
At present, it focuses mainly on the 
mill, but with growing attention to the 
three subsequent channels: (a) the 
clothier, (b) the store, with a gradual 
marshaling of forces for the ultimate 
promotion to (c) the consumer. 


Stability of Price 


With respect to staple-fiber prices 
and its market position generally, the 
most constructive side of the picture 
is the determination of the leading pro- 
ducers to hold steady on quotations 
and thus utilize rayon’s big asset of 
stability. Staple fiber, like filament 
rayon, has faced an acute shortage 
problem. Certainly this has not dulled 
the zeal of those whose job it is to 
find new uses and new customers for 
the fiber, but it has presented the prob- 
lem of meeting new demand after mar- 
kets are created. 

Turning from the present to the fu- 
ture, the question arises, what’s ahead 
for rayon staple? Month by month 
this year staple has moved forward 
into division after division of the 
woolen and worsted field. Month by 
month, the new fiber has extended 
its already substantial gains in the 
women’s wear field. Continued prog- 
ress in these major directions might 
be taken for granted. However, the 
growth of staple has been so rapid 
and far-reaching it would be hazardous 
to say what we may or maj 
not find it in before another year has 
passed. For the rayon merchandiser, 
the cue in such a situation is to keep 
the program more than usually flexible, 
with sufficient elasticity to permit over- 
night readjustments. 


markets 


Three phases suggest themselves as 
likely to become increasingly impor 
tant next year: (a) a further breakdown 
within the merchandising policy to meet 
certain particularized market require- 
ments of staple, as for example the 
men’s-suitings field which demands a 
totally different approach from women’s 
wear, rayon’s chief field for so many 
years; (b) the factor of fiber identifi- 
cation; contending that rayon origi- 
nally suffered from a surfeit of brand 
names, merchandisers now incline to 
accept the term “spun rayon” for gen- 
eral promotion and to subordinate their 
own brand names; (c) with the thought 
that it may open new markets during 
the coming season, there is wide inter- 
est in the strong staple fiber re- 
cently developed in Italy and fabrics 
of which will be available in the Ameri- 
can market shortly. This fiber, it is 
claimed, has a higher strength than 
cotton, the ratings being: new staple 
2.8, American cotton 2.4, and regular 
staple 1.9. 


new 
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Machinery manufacturers continue their 


YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


contributions to rayon’s progress with 


Better Equipment 


year ago in these pages was pre- 

sented a complete record of the 
way in which American . machinery 
manufacturers had contributed to the 
growth of the rayon industry during its 
first quarter century of existence in this 
country. The advances made in that 
period of time were shown by contrast- 
ing the earliest and latest models of 
various types of equipment brought out 
by individual companies specifically for 


use in the production and processing of 
rayon yarns and fabrics. During the 
last twelve months the machinery build- 
ers have not been content to rest on 
their laurels, but have persevered in 
their efforts to develop still better equip- 
ment for use in the rayon plant and 
textile mill. That they are succeeding 
in this endeavor is apparent from the 
following review of progress which has 
been made since last September. 





YARN PRODUCTION—1. 
Duplex shredder. 


3. Xanthating churn, 


INCREASED demand for both filament 
varn and staple fiber has necessitated 
the installation of a considerable amount 
of new productive equipment. Much of 
this has been custom-built according to 
specifications of the yarn producers and 
its details have not been made public. 
On the other hand, several new types 
f equipment have been developed by 
the machinery manufacturers and made 
generally available to the trade. 

One trend is toward the use of large- 
batch-size equipment in the preparation 
of viscose, and Baker Perkins Co., New 
York, is now offering three units of 
this type. These machines are a Duplex 
shredder capable of handling a charge 
of 500 to 600 Ib. (dry weight) of 
cellulose in the same shredding time as 
the old standard 220 to 260-lb. shredder ; 
a 900-gal. xanthating churn to accom- 
modate a batch from the shredder; and 
a Vissolver built to handle from 15,000 
to 22,000 Ib. of viscose per batch, ac- 
commodating two charges of xanthate 
from the large churn. Introduction of 
these large-size units has naturally re- 
sulted in a decrease in capital invest- 
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Automatic cake purifying machine 
4. Vissolver (2 to 4, Baker Perkins) 





(Smith Drum). 2 


ment per pound of viscose produced and 
also in a more uniform product. 

One of the recent developments in 
the xanthate dissolver manufactured by 
Turbo-Mixer Corp., New York, 1S the 
inclusion of the entire mixing element 
in a single integral unit at the bottom 
of the dissolver tank. The element is 
small and compact, and requires no 
draft tube. The centrifugal impeller 
design insures rapid and continuous re- 
circulation of the entire tank 
and low power consumption. 


contents 
Jecause 
of this rapid circulation through the 
impeller, the xanthate crumbs are com- 
pletely disintegrated and dissolved in a 
much shorter time than previously. 
Another important feature of the dis- 
solver is the drive head. This is an 
underdrive of sturdy construction, 
which takes the entire thrust and bear- 
ing load imposed upon the vertical 
mixer shaft. The shaft is solid from 
the impeller through the drive head, 
and no couplings are used. With this 
arrangement, no stresses other than the 
torsional transmission of power for 
which it is designed, are transmitted to 
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the motor reducer. Still another feature 
is the open tilted impeller, which has 
many applications in both the viscose 
and acetate processes. Stagnation of 
material is impossible with this type 
of unit, as a high-velocity stream is 
directed into all parts of the tank. 
Major applications of this machine are 
in the blending and pigmenting of 
viscose, and in the neutralization, pre- 
cipitation, and dissolving of cellulose 
acetate. Efficiency of the tilted im- 
peller is said to be most strikingly shown 
in its ability to handle materials of 
very high viscosity, as in the dissolving 
of cellulose acetate spinning solutions. 
Horsepower requirements are low; dis- 
solving time is greatly reduced: and it 
is possible to handle much larger batches. 

Early in 1937, Smith, Drum & Co., 
Philadelphia, well-known manufactur- 
ers of bleaching, dyeing, and merceriz- 
ing equipment, entered the rayon field 
proper with the installation in one of 
the leading plants of a fully automatic 


machine for purifying rayon in cake 
form. With this machine, the time 


required for the complete purification 
and bleaching of viscose-type 

cakes is 83 min., with a total water 
consumption of 30 gal. per pound of 
yarn. This is based on 1-lb. cakes of 
150-denier, 40-filament yarn: for 
lighter-weight cakes or coarser filament 


rayon 


the time is reduced to as low as 
60 min. Chemical consumption is com- 
to the older methods of purifi- 


cakes, 


parable 


cation, while water consumption and 
labor costs are appreciably lower. The 
principal consideration, however, is the 


fact that the filament quality remains 
the same as when taken from the spin- 
ning machine. This is evidenced in the 
coning of the yarn directly from cakes 
to cones—4-lb. cones of 150-deniet1 
averaging slightly less than six knots 
per cone, or about 21,000 yd. per knot. 
The cakes are kept in their original 
condition, both as regards concentricity 
of package and filament condition. Op- 
eration of the machine—including the 
feeding of all solutions, their return to 
proper storage tanks, time of each indi- 


varn 


vidual treatment, temperature of solu- 
tions, feed and discharge of wash 
waters, bleaching, softening, and ex- 


tracting—is entirely automatic. The 
operator loads the machine and engages 
one master switch by pressing a button. 


From this operation until the yarn is 
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two conditions, channeling is impossible. 
Each cake is placed in a washing pot 
which is similar in appearance to a 
spinning pot. fach pot is driven }) 


“| valves. an individual motor. \lso each 


machine operates on tl has fixed orifices for intake and ex 
] blem_ hi t, and hence each cake gets identical 
treatment. As an example, should th 
hine be loaded in part with cake 
hr. and the remainder of th 

with 8-hr. cakes, each 

purified just as com 

as the other, provided the elec 


‘ontrols were set for the 8-h: 


THROWING AND WINDING—1. Three-arm soaking machine. 

neering). 3. Double-unit skein soaking machine (J. V. Calhoun). 
and 5, Fletcher Works). 6. Adjustable swift (Atwood Craw/‘ord) 
(7 and 8, Atwood Machine). 
50 winder (Universal Winding). 


ILMIPROVEMEN {t throwing ; he new lel has one-half the volume 
iInding equipment h for the n of the larger machine and is equipped 
improved triple-action spray 
vhich throws a uniform spray 
posite sides and from below 
lamage to he delicate fila 
\verage produc 
machine is 225 ll 


skeins. 
. of yarn 
is stated that the increased 
rmity of tint obtained 

‘Wo spray system combine to 
decided improvement in the 
ot the varn. \ touch-control 
controls the three revolving 


porcelain arms. 
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cake. Varying density of the cake its 
automatically provided for by the pot 
itself, and the electrical control mechan 
ism is so flexible as to allow easy ad 
justment by the department supervisor 
to accommodate varying yarn 
The standard machine is built in self- 
contained units of 100 spindles. When 


yperated in batteries of three or more 


types. 


with a staggered timing set-up, they 
require one operator per machine for 
maximum production. Smaller units of 
spindles are also available for re- 


1 


arch or experimental work. 


2. Self-stacking bobbin board (1 and 2, Johnson Engi- 
4. Double-deck winder. 
7. Drive end of twister. 


5. Single-deck winder (4 
8. Spindle-swing assembly 


9. Parallel packages produced on new twister (U. S. Textile Machine). 10. Improved No. 
11. Large-package spindle bolsters (SKF Industries) 


Calhoun Co., Philadelphia. This equip- 
ment is available either as a double-unit 
machine for use in throwing 


nachine for 


large 


plants or as a single-unit 


1 
use in small plants. With a normal 


cycle of 3 min. soaking, the double-unit 
machine has a production of 800 Ib. per 
hour; the single-unit machine, 400 lb. 
per hour. Tests have shown that a 
2-min. cycle can be used, in which case 
the production would be 50% greater. 

The rayon skeins are loaded on the 


side and removed on the opposite side, 
thereby permitting continuous operation 

| the machine, with no time lost dur- 
» skeins. 


ing loading and unloading of 
While the skeins in process are revolv- 
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poles and placed in the machine on one 


KW 
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ig, they are being sprayed with the 
aking solution from the top, as well 
s being suspended for several inches 
n the soaking solution at the bottom 
f the tub. 
{ rayon skeins, and there are two poles 
in a tub during the operation. A third 
pole is provided to permit loading and 
unloading without interfering with con- 





Each pole holds one book 


tinuous soaking. \ 
The soaking solution is pumped 
‘ontinuously from the bottom of the 


tub through a filter and then through 
he sprays over the rayon skeins. In 
iddition to the circulating pump, there 

another small pump governed by a 
‘onstant-level mechanism that keeps a 
‘onstant level of solution in the soaking 
tub. Tubs are lined with stainless steel. 
lime clocks and lights are provided, so 
that the operator can definitely time 
each batch. An automatic temperature- 
control instrument maintains the desired 
temperature in the tubs. The solution 
is heated by means of an electric heater 
in each tub, or a coil can be supplied to 
utilize steam if desired. 

Two new. winders—a __ single-deck 
machine and a double-deck machine— 
have been developed by Fletcher Works, 
Philadelphia. The framework of the 
machines is of heavy construction and 
braced to prevent vibration. In- 
corporation in the of the 
change-gear principle permits speeds to 


well 
machines 


be varied in the lower speeds by ap- 
proximately 10% and gradually de- 
creased to 6% at high speeds. The 


traverse bars are moved by heart-shaped 
cams which are milled for accuracy to 
produce properly wound bobbins. The 
traverse is also changed very readily by 
means of the change-gear principle. In 
the construction of the traverse motion, 
special attention has been paid to elim- 
the action of the 
bars. The bars are in tension 
direction of the 
principle eliminates ridges in the bob 
bins and allows the machine to run at 


teetering 


inating 
traverse 
+1 : 
this 


in either stroke; 


higher speeds. A unit control, such 
is is used on Fletcher twisters, is on 
the end frame and carries all of the 


lriving elements, thus eliminating ob- 
jectionable torsional strain on the fric- 
tion roll shafts. The fingers which hold 
he spindles are provided with replace- 


ible oilless bearings of impregnated dog- 


wood. Driving pulleys for the spindles 
ire 45 in. in diameter. On the double- 
leck winder there are four driving 


shafts—two for each deck. 

the winders 

balance on the end of the 
tor shaft. This allows the operator 
) stop the machine at any time without 

putting up the spindles. 


feature of 
wheel 


\n exclusive 


is a 


The weight in 
the wheel carries the machine to a very 





slow stop and does not allow the swifts 







to run ahead. When the machine is 
started, it comes up to speed slowly 
nd will not break the ends of the varn. 








ne 
——— 
— 
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A V-belt is employed on the motor 
drive. In the double-deck winder, each 
deck is independent of the other. 

For use in unwinding rayon 
skeins, F. A. Lazenby & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., has brought out a light- 
weight aluminum barrel runner. The 
standard spool is 9 in. in diameter and 
6 in. wide, but other widths are obtain- 
able to suit the requirements of individ- 
ual mills. 
to suit the size of the supporting arm 


from 


Likewise, bearings are bored 


according to mill specifications. 

A recent development is the Adjust- 
o-matic swift offered by Atwood, Craw 
ford Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 
the swift cited by the manufacturer «re 
the following: the swift is 
adjustable to size of 
spooled to the last inch; swift is always 
balanced ; under tension from 
the time the skein is placed ca the 
swift until it is completely urwound; 
the swift automatically expands as the 
skein is wound off; there is no buncaing 


Features of 


instantly 
skeins; yarn is 


yarn is 


on cross members; less breakage occurs ; 
the skein can be applied with one hand; 
and all wire parts are of stainless steel. 

Features which have been inccr 
porated in a new twister 
recently by Atwood Machine Co., 
ington, Conn., include a new  spindle- 
swing an twist 
mechanism, a sliding motor drive, and a 


announced 


ston- 


assembly, improved 


new composition-faced finger. The ud- 
vantages of the new spindie-swing 
assembly are as follows: The swing 
stand is mounted directly on the pipe 
girts, doing away with spindie rails 
entirely; besides simplification, this 


makes for complete flexibility as regards 
spindle spacing ; 
moved at 
The swing has an exceptionally rigid 
two-point support both 
surfaces bronze bushed and with larger 


spindles and fingers are 


will to any desired spacing. 


with bearing 


bearing area; this is said to assure free 
running action. The swing stud is much 
heavier, and, in fact, construction 
throughout is stronger to meet the mod- 
ern requirements of heavier and larger 
packages and higher. spind'e speeds. 
Fewer parts are employed in this spindle 
assembly than before. A 
calibrated, permanently accurate spring 


tension is built 


ever pre- 


into the swing. Perma 
nent spindle plumbness is obtained by 
three handy leveling screws, which make 
it easy to put the spindle on the machine 


in perfect vertical alignment. 


The improved twist mechanism is 10 
to 1 reduction, 100% ball bearing, with 
silent-chain drive running in oil to the 


take-up drive-shaft. This atly sim 


QT 


plified assembly with fewer gears and 
a minimum of high-speed parts is de 
signed to save power, reduce wear, and 


prevent oil leaks. 

The sljding-motor drive is designe 1 to 
maintain uniform belt tension, regard 
The 


new tension adjustment employed is ex 
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less of belt stretch or load changes. 









ceedingiv 


mounted on four inclosed ball-bearing 


sensitive, since the motor is 
wheels. Two adjustable springs permit 
the right amount of belt tension against 
the motor pulley and_ spindles. 

Use of 


means tl 


replaceable finger facing 

the will not wear 
out, besides eliminating wear and tear 
The detach- 


ot a 
lat fingers 


the bobbin gudgeons. 


on 
able 


few 


can be replaced in < 


made 


which 


~» 


trace 


seconds, is of one of the 


1 - +} : t 179) a¢ 
tough, modern synthetic materials, ac- 


curately dimensioned and long wearing. 


— 


Designed for big packages is a specia 
twister of 
duced this 


treo 


construction intro- 

by a lextile 
Machine Co., Scranton, Pa. Che 
machine will build package 
weighing up to 3 Ib., 


rugged 


year 


a parallel 
and the spindle 
can handle a 9-in. spool. A feature of 
the 
which prevents chafing of the yarn by 
removing the take-up package from the 
the 
end is broken on the supply spool 
empty. 

\nother development not previously 


twister is an improved stop motion 


face of friction roll as soon as an 


runs 


described are large-package, high-speed 
rayon spindle bolsters announced by 
SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. A 
feature of these bolsters is the large 
bearing capacity. A precision bronze 
step bearing is located in the foot of 
the bolster and permanently assures the 
correct alignment of the rollers on the 
blade. In addition to a superior type of 
bearing mounting, these bolsters 
have a large-capacity damping mechan- 
ism which combines the 


also 


advantages of 
a sensitive oil damping system with the 
large absorbing powers of a ring-brake 
friction medium. 

On its redraw 
Machine Co. 


frame, U. S. Textile 
has applied an ingenious 
eraduated-tension device which auto 
matically applies a leather-band brake 
to the tension shaft when the yarn runs 
and the 
tightens, permitting a speed of 2,400 
Another an 


automatic measuring device which stops 


slack removes it when yarn 


r.p.m. improvement is 
the receiving bobbin when it reaches a 
predetermined size. 

Also developed by Johnson Engineer- 


r & Mig. Co., 


< 
Ss 
1 


in 


I 
1 
i 


is a new self-stacking 
es 


obbin board which makes possible the 


boards 
with a predetermined clearance between 
the load 


and pressure. The can 


nesting and stacking of bobbin 


1 
} 


hus eliminating 


1 
Ls 


bobbin heads, t 


1 
} 


stacked VIA 
be transported safely as a unit by using 
a lift truck, and shelf trucks ane 
tionary racks are not necessary. 


1 sta- 
The 
hoards are rust proofed and can be used 
for steaming and conditioning. 
Within the last few months a num- 
of refinements have been 
Universal Winding Co., 
in 


her made by 
Boston, Mass., 
the design of the No. 50 winder and 
One of 


improvements is the development 


in the attachments used with it. 


hese 


+ 
L 


of the extra-wide anti-wear tension, 
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designed for use with the long cone. 
Its wider surface allows a wider angle 


between the supply and the ends of the 


‘one. The yarn dwells a shorter time 
top corners, and wear on the 
tension is reduced. 

\ll idler pulleys on the No. 50 winder 
are now manufactured with Oilite bush- 
ings and Alemite fittings. The oil 
chamber is filled through the Alemite 
fitting with a special lubricant which is 
tbsorbed by the Oilite bushing and in- 
its life. The advantages of this 
lubrication are that super 
is reduced to a minimum, since 
pulley more 


ae 
alt the 


CTeCases 
system of 
vision 
each needs attention no 
than once a vear; and there is no chance 
of oil getting on the driving belt. All 
pulleys are now made from die castings 
and are wider, giving increased traction 
The standard frame is now 
Oilite bushings forced 
into the spindle bearings. While these 
bushings might be operated for 3,600 
hours without oiling, protection has been 


and power. 


equipped with 


added in the form of an oil wicking, 
which takes the place of the oil ring 
used previously. Just enough oil to 


saturate the felt wicking is sufficient; 
only monthly inspection is necessary. 
Other new features of the frame are 
the addition of an Oilite camshaft bush- 
ing which replaces the previous cast- 
iron one, and a grease chamber which 
camshaft through the 
Inside the casting the 
front camshaft bearing has 
to allow for this cored 
grease chamber, which is filled through 


an Alemite fitting. 


lubricates the 
QOilite bushing. 
boss on the 


been rncreased 


\n extremely sensitive sizing mechan- 
has been recently for 
stopping the winding 
spindle when the package has reached a 


desired diameter. The 


dey elk yped 


Isl 
automatically 
stopping is ac- 
complished without any pressure by the 
thread guide against the package. 

he stopping and breakage levers on 
the No. 50 are from 4-in. 
drill rod, hardened 


made 
and 
material is 


now 
chromium 


plated, as this sturdier and 


and thrown out of 
One end of 
at right angles and 
The stud hole 
in this hub is larger than before, as it 


less apt to be bent 


idjustment by 


ley er is 


Operators. 
each bent 
fits into a die-cast hub. 
has been found that the greater bearing 
surtace on the stud reduces 
wear and insures the close fit necessary 
to the i 
lever 


and hub 

proper adjustment of 
and wheel. The new stopping 
wheel is solid, and there are four prom- 


stopping 


inent notches on the rim which provide 
positive stopping. 

lhe traverse-frame dog segment and 
brake lever have been redesigned and 
ire now fitted 


locki points. 


with replaceable steel 
This avoids the neces- 
filing the points for 
locking, against the 
possibility of faulty dogging, and also 


locking 


sity ot locking 


accurate insures 








materially prolongs the life of the seg- 
ment and the dog. 

Other new winding developments are 
the adaptation by Universal Winding 
Co. of the No. 90 winder to flat 
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quilling; and the announcement by 
Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia of a 
new cup-build attachment for Fidelity- 
Altemus bottle-bobbin winders which 
rides in with the yarn for close wind. 





YARN CONDITIONING—1. Improved conditioner (Industrial Dryer Corp). 
tioning and twist-setting machine (Lydon Bros.) 


ALTHOUGH SPECIALIZED equip- 
ment for conditioning rayon yarns and 
setting the twist in rayon crepe has been 
available for only a comparatively few 
vears, it is meeting with wide acceptance. 
In the last twelve months marked im- 
provements have been made in the con- 
struction of conditioning machines with 
a view toward greater uniformity of 
treatment of the yarn. 

The H-W conditioner, manufactured 
by the Industrial Dryer Corp., Stam- 
tord, Conn., is now lined on the in- 
side with stainless steel or Monel 
metal over a welded-steel frame, while 
the outer covering consists of a Johns- 
Manville board made up of asbestos 
fiber and Portland cement, so that both 
inside and outside are entirely rust- 
proof. The conditioner is arranged for 
either steam or electric operation and is 
equipped with a 12-in. temperature and 
humidity controller and recorder, motor, 
time clock, and other equipment for 
complete automatic operation. Means 
both temperature and 
humidity are located between the ceiling 
of the conditioning chamber and _ the 


for creating 





votes 
CUT RAYON—1. 
cutter (F. J. Stokes). 
WITH 


staple, 


use of 


THE 


machinery 


increased 
manufacturers 
now beginning to give thought to the 
development of the equipment designed 
specifically for that material. 

An example of such machinery is a 
sectional apron dryer for staple rayon, 
made by Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia, in which three im- 
portant improvements have just been 
announced. The first improvement is a 


rayon 


are 


new sectional apron which has only 
107 
~~) 


about of the total apron area re- 


Sectional apron dryer (Philadelphia Drying). 





2. Condi- 


root of the conditioner, thus assuring 
a dry ceiling at all times. Distribution 
of air is uniform, so that all of the 
material being conditioned receives ex- 
actly the same treatment. 
Improvements in the conditioning and 
twist-setting machine put out by Lydon 
Bros., Jersey City, N. J., include a sys- 
tem of cross-flow circulation by means 
of which a large volume of humidified 
air is blown uniformly across the loaded 
shelves of the truck, so that the bobbins 
receive equal treatment whether they are 
located in the top or bottom rack, in 
the front or in the rear. Versatility 
has been gained by changes in de- 
sign, and the equipment can be used 
for several different purposes by the 
addition or elimination of certain items. 
For instance, the machine can be 
arranged to set twist or condition cops 
for weaving, or to handle cones for 
knitting. Also, yarn can be conditioned 
to a certain definite regain when it en- 
ters a process, and the finished product 
can be conditioned in the same manner. 
The machine is now built to use low- 
pressure steam, as well as electricity. 





2. Double-bladed 


stricted, as against 10% in the older 
As there are such a large num- 
in the dryer, actual 
restriction per section is negligible. As 
a result, the wet spots that heretofore 
had been prevalent, due to the lack of 
air circulation at the hinged joint, are 
no longer present. 

A second refinement is an improved, 
air-tight panel construction. To obtain 
a suitable drying rate of staple fiber, it 

have an appreciable 
through the material. 


types. 


ber of sections 


is necessary to 
pressure drop 
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fherefore, the portion of the dryer be- 
tween the circulating blowers and the 
top of the bed of material is under an 
ippreciable pressure. Also, on the re- 
turn side there is an appreciable partial 
vacuum between the air leaving the re- 
turn bed and the blowers. The im- 
proved panel construction eliminates 
iny appreciable air leakage or air 
infiltration, and therefore permits a high 
pressure drop to be maintained through 
the bed of material, giving a rapid rate 
f drying. 

The inside of the dryer is essentially 
, smooth surface. Both inwardly and 
uutwardly projecting structural frame- 
work to support the dryer panels is 
eliminated. The smooth construction of 
both the inside and outside of the dryer 
facilitates cleanliness, by eliminating 
corners for the accumulation of fly *r 
lint. 

The third improvement is the use of 
centrifugal-type, high-pressure, high- 
economy blowers to obtain the required 


air circulation through the bed of 
material, 
Suitable corrosion-resisting alioys 


are used where necessary, as on the 
ipron conveyor and other parts. 

[wo machines for handling rayon 
staple have been brought out recently by 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., North 
\ndover, Mass. The first is an opener 
to prepare the staple for either woolen 
or worsted carding. It is adapted to all 
lengths of fiber and is said to be par- 
ticularly useful in opening and fluffing 
the high-density bales which are im- 
ported from Japan. Production is about 
1,000 Ib. per hour. The second new 
machine is a card for handling rayon 
staple on the worsted system. It has a 
special feed-end and breast single cyl- 
inder of 60-in. diameter, and is clothed 
throughout with D & F hardened-point 
metallic wire. The card is made with 
a balling head or can coiler, as desired. 
lt is said to turn out a large production 
of high-quality work and to require less 
stripping, 

Increased production of cut rayon 
waste and flock is made possible with 
an improved rotary cutter with double- 
bladed knife now being furnished by 
I’, J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
\lthough the knife or blade holder 
rotates at a slightly reduced speed as 
compared with the older model, the 
machine makes up to 500 cuts per min- 
ute on as many as six strands of 
material and is fully adjustable for any 
length of cut from 4 up to 25 in. 
Special models are available for making 
cuts anywhere from 0.003 up to 6 or 7 
in. long. At present the company is de- 
veloping a new model of this cutter 
which will have an adjustment that 


can be set to make cuts anywhere from 


the very shortest to the very longest of 
about 8 in, 
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WARP PREPARATION—1. Rayon sizer arranged for cotton system. 
arranged for silk system (1 and 2, Chas. B. Johnson). 


Heddle) 


TWO DEVELOPMENTS in 
sizing equipment which were announced 
barely in time to be noted briefly in 
last year’s review were the introduction 
of combination sizers which can be used 
on either the silk or cotton system and 
the production of high-speed seven- 
cylinder machines. Machines embody- 


warp 


ing these two features have rapidly 
gained favor for sizing both filament 


and spun-rayon warps. 

One machine of this type is a seven- 
cylinder sizer made by Charles B. 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. A feature of 
this equipment is a combination end 
which permits the machine to be 
changed over in a short time from one 
System to the other. In the latest 
model the end is being made heavier and 
the beam is not carried by long bearing 
arms, as was the case heretofore on 
cotton slashers. Instead, two 
heavy cast bearing frames, sliding on 
rigid tracks, permit the bearings to be 
brought up close to the end of any 
width loom beam. There are no long 
bars to vibrate and sag; consequently 
the beam receives the warp under even 
and continuous tension. Furthermore, 
the position of these movable bearings 
can be altered during the operation to 
align the loom beam with the warp, by 
a single hand operation at the side of 
the machine. 

Several improvements have been 
made also in the Zell rayon slasher 
made by American Obermaier Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y. As _ the 
machine is now constructed, in addition 
to the supply of hot air induced into 
the skeleton cylinders by fans and blown 
out through the warp, numerous per- 
forated hot-air pipes are used to blow 
air on the warp, particularly at the feed 
end and where the yarn passes from one 
skeleton cylinder to another. It is stated 
that this arrangement eliminates the 
danger of marking the warp. The 
tension arrangement of the feed end has 
also been improved. Stretch can be 
controlled between the feed rolls and 
the size box, and between the size box 
and the beaming head. 


system 


2. Rayon sizer 
3. Leasing device (Steel 


An ingenious leasing device to be ap- 
plied to the front of slashers operating 
on the cotton system has been made 
available by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. This attachment, known 
as the Stehedco leasing device, was in- 
vented by S. J. Adams, general super- 
intendent, Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. 
C. Since a lease permits the yarn to 
run straight to the harness, production 
of a higher quality fabric is facilitated. 
Employing a multiple-hook reed, the at- 
tachment permits production of a lease 
in 2 to 3 min., as compared with 20 to 
30 min. by hand. Each dent of the hook 
reed contains six hooks placed 1 in. 
apart. The section warps are placed 4 
in. apart in the reed by means of special 
rods and holders. This spacing of hooks 
and warps gives two warp sheds _be- 
tween each vertical pair of hooks. The 
reed is raised and lowered by a hand- 
wheel and a handle directly below the 
handwheel shifts the reed sideways. 
The reed is first shifted in the direction 
which will place all ends against the 
plain side of the reed dents and then is 
raised until the ends from the odd- 
numbered beams are ‘passed by the 
hooks. Next, the reed is shifted so that 
the ends rest against the hook side of 
the dents and a slight raising of the 
reed serves to catch the even-numbered 
beams in the hooks. The shifting to the 
plain side now leaves the even-numbered 
beams in the hooks and permits the odd- 
numbered beams to pass them upon the 
subsequent full raising of the reed. 

At this point the first lease rod is 
inserted in front of the expansion comb. 
The reed is then returned to the start- 
ing position and the operation described 


above repeated to catch the odd- 
numbered beams, allowing the even- 
numbered beams to pass to the bottom 
of the reed when it is raised. The 


second lease string is then inserted and 
the two strings are passed on to the 
loom beam. A taken this 
must travel only about a yard before it 
is on the loom beam, practically elim- 
inating possibility of the 
breaking, such as was present before, 


lease way 


any ends 
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when the lease had to pass through the 
size box, over the drying cylinders, and 
through the expansion comb. 

Spacing of the section warp sheets 
with the multiple hook reed as a back- 
ground permits immediate detection of 
iny break which may occur either at 
he back or more often at the split bars. 


advantageous, as often with 


WP BF 
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the reed at the back, an end will break 
at the beginning of the beam and will 
run this way until the beam is full and 
not be discovered until the lease brings 
out the fact that it had become crossed 
in the It is no longer 


necessary to stop the slasher on taking 


section comb. 


a lease, except for 10- or 12-beam scts, 


1 
} 


and then only for a few seconds, 





WEAVING— 1. Section of S3 loom showing wide shuttle boxes and race plate for 


flat shuttles (Crompton & Knowles). 


2. Triangular quill (Southern Shuttles). 3. 


Model LL portable warp-tying machine (Barber-Colman). 


IN RAYON weaving the outstanding 
development of the year is the introduc- 
tion of the flat quill to increase shuttle 
This innovation, which has 
been discussed at length in the Novem- 
ber, 1936, and July, 
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thanges, resulting in fewer loom stops 


Capacity. 


1937, issues of 


reduces shuttle 


fewer 
shuttle- 


non-automatic looms and in 
joining automatic 


For use with the flat 


marks on 
changing looms. 
uills, new types of shuttles have also 
quill was introduced in this 
country by Alfred Suter, New York, 


\merican representative of the Swiss 
\T } {4 +1 ) : larint 
hrm \Mlaschinentabrik Rut. Various 
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First brought out some five years ago, 
the S 3 silk and rayon loom manufac- 
tured by Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. has just been 
made available in a model which will 
handle a flat shutt!e 164 x 132x 14 x 1s 
in. The wooden lay corners can be 


covered with felt, corduroy, or other 
With the exception of the 
to handle a flat shuttle, 
identical he 


other members of the family. 


DYEING & 


\N INTERESTING development of 


-+ 


e year is the fact that several manu 


material. 
changes made 
with t 


the new model is 


facturers who previously did not make 
handling 


equipment los 


I 
vods have expanded their lines to in- 


rayon piece 
clude such machines. In addition, some 


I the Companies alre 


dy in the field 
e improvement 
In certain types of their equipment. 


I 


One piece of equipment which has 
not been described previously is an 
wetting-out machine developed 


by Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., 
1, N ] Ihis 11 ichine 


Pater 


is used in the 


\ | s designed to wet out th 
clo 1 prepa m tor the boiling off, 
] aia alae . ] cr 
a » INsuTre MnMimMumM Of Mark-olts 

1 <- i. ; . + 1. ] 
cioths im processing at this int \ 

1 
the tac that the goods are conveved 
ugh the liquor at the proper speed 
thus eliminating any distortion due to 
ull and uneven shrinkag« 

Van Viaanderen has also announced 

send Leis : 
( ‘ty designed jig equipped with 

ss steel tu) Less Slee I 





During the last twelve months Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. has made a 
number of changes and refinements in 
the mechanisms for single-shuttle rayon 
looms. For example, one improvement 
displayed at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position, was a scale and pointer ap- 
plied to the constant-warp-tension fric- 
tion let-off on the rayon dobby model to 
show the fixer when a resetting is neces- 
sary. Ona similar loom, equipped with 
a cam harness motion, a new design of 
cam with an improved 
spring top operates as smoothly as a 


narrow-gage 


dobby. 

For tying-in warps behind the loom, 
Rockford, Ill., has 
portable machine, 
Model LL, 
combines certain of the features of the 
Model LC for cotton and the Model 
LS for silk and rayon. It can be ad- 
justed to tie from a flat sheet or from 
an end-and-end lease. With the new 
model, either cotton, silk, or rayon can 
be tied with only minor changes which 
can be made in less than 5 min. 


Barber-Colman Co., 
announced a new 


This machine, called the 


Other rayon weaving devices which 
have been brought out since last Sep- 
tember and which have been noted in 
earlier issues of TEXTILE WorLD in- 
clude the following: chromium-plated 
reed produced by Greensboro Loom 
Reed Co., Greensboro, N. C.: reed 
spring which serves as a shock absorber 
on the beat-up, developed by Rhodk 
[sland Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I.; and an adjustable loom 
temple announced by Si'k City Metals 


Paterson, N. |. 


Coating Co., 


FINISHING 


mersion rolls, stainless steel expander 


arrang sturdy cast-iron side 


Irames, 


ement, 


channel cross girts acting as 
chain-driven 


handle fine 


overflow troughs, and a 
p arrangement to 
fabrics. Other recent developments of 
this company include the following: re 
designed soaping and 


which can be used 


full-width open 
washing machine 


either as a print washer or a desizing 
machine; a stainless steel rod type ex 
pander which has been equipped with 


illess bushings and stainless steel rods 


fe) 


to insure long life and maximum 


efficiency with the least possible care 


and attention and to eliminate tl 


ne pos 
sibility of rust spots; a padding 
nachine with variable-speed control, 


adjustable pressure and two-way lace 


up; an improved two-roll, high-speed 

1 : 2.3 = . . 5 oe 
embossing machine; an improved high 
speed decating machine so designed that 
t can be run by one operator; and a 
1 


ugh-pressure calender said to be = so 


designed 


~ t 


power consumption of t 


and so lubricated that the 
tf this unit 1s half 


that Ol previous  models—on _ this 
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(Smith Drum). 
& Jerauld 


machine 





motors on Winsor tenter 


controls insure 


achine smooth acting 
eoods and an 
self-contained pressure ar 


hand.ing otf the 
ndividual 
rangement assures uniformity in produc 
tion by maintaining a maximum reserve 
if pressure. 

\ new large-capacity reel dveing ma 
thine for woven and knit rayon fabrics 
now being offered by Riggs W Lom 
well, Mass. Stainless steel 


‘onstruction, including tub, reel, pinrail, 


ard, Inc., L 


etc., assures long life and freedom from 
lirt and stains. 
mizes tangles and _ tie-ups. 


\ sloping back mini 
The entire 
weight of motor, reel, and drive is car 
ried on outside separate Cast-iron stands, 
the tub of all-driving 
\ similar model with cypress 


thus relieving 
strains. 
tub is also available, in which a stainless 
steel lining for the slope and bottom of 
the tub is sometimes added to eliminate 
rub marks. 

the automatic cake 
purifying equipment noted previously, 
Smith Drum & Co., Philadelphia, has 
introduced a 


In addition to 


recl-type, stainless steel 
piece-goods dyeing machine which was 
shown at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion and described in detail in our May 
ssue. 

Still another steel ma 
chine has been brought out by Hinneken 
Machine Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J. This 


‘Company has also announced a stainless 


stainless reel 


steel jig, and an embossing machine. 
embossing machine has a steel roll 


S in. in The purpose of the 


| he 
diameter. 






large roll is to secure equal pressure at 
so . ae 

all points. Bearings are of the heavy 
lyat + ¢ ar : ’ 

duty type and are oiled automatically. 





I 
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6. Reel dyeing machine. 7. 


DYEING 


AND FINISHING 


DYEING AND FINISHING—1. Initial wetting-out machine. 2. Open-width soaper and washer. 
machine (1 to 3, Van Viaanderen Machine). 4. 


Improved jig 


(General Electric). 9. 
To avoid shifting of the pattern and 


cutting of the goods, both 


consequent 


steel and paper ro'ls are micro-set to 


fine adjustment. 
fabrics con 
and = rayon 
& Marble Ma 
Mass., has 


finishing 


For use in dry 
posed ot ravon-woolen 
worsted blends Curtis 


chine om \\ rcester, 


announced a combination steam brush 
ing and dewing machine. This tandem 
machine was developed specifically ft 


lin 
handling staple-rayon and wool blends 


and is said to give a superior appearance 
and hand on such fabrics. 
features are em 


200 in ng 


SPCC 


Several exclusive fe 
odied in the Model GF 
and 


measuring machine manufactured 
Machine Co., 


Originally developed for use in 


by Hermas Hawthorne, 
N. J. 


the new plant of Carter 
Greensboro, N. 


Fabrics Cory 
C., the machine is n 


\\ 
heing made generally available. One im 
portant that the let-off roll 
unit is placed behind the operator, en 
abling 


feature is 


him at one time, and without 
leaving his place, to observe the measur 
ing clock, control the yardage, inspect 
the fabric on the level or inclined table 
or through the skylight penetration. The 
machine is equipped with a free-wheel 


ing take-up roll which can be thrown 
into neutral, permitting the operator to 
pull the cloth yack if he so desires. It 
can also be furnished with reverse wind, 


with choice of tapered wood collapsible 


or paper-tube take-up rolls, and is 
equipped with variable-speed drive 
driven by }-hp. motor, operating from 
a light socket. The machine is con 


structed of welded steel, is built in all 


Stainless steel dye beck (Riggs & Lombard). 
(6 and 7, Hinneken Machine). 
Inspecting and measuring machine (Hermas Machine). 
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3. High-speed decating 
5. Piece goods dyeing 
8. Cloth-guider 


‘candard widths and in units” which 


ake it possible to rearrange any Ol 
he units to meet particular require 
ents. The machine is designed t 
neasut accurately and, since the 
neasuring drum is metal, it will not 
‘-hange its size nor warp Phe clocl 
( ie | to the drum through 
shatt | bevel gears » cha 
\\ s eng used rhe cl s el 
1 nt \ th the ( rk-< vere In i 
i drum by a spring pressu | 
hich prevents slipping. 
Early this spring General Electric 


Co., Schenect idly, N. Y., brought out a 


cloth-straightening control which em 
pl VS phot tubes to detect bowed filling 
luring the tentering process This de 
vice substitutes electric for manual c» 


+ 


1@ operation of the straighten 
cloth-straightening 


Winsor & Jerauld 


ing motor on the 


equipment built by 


\lftg. Co., Providence, R. | Other re 
cent additions to the General Electric 
line of equipment for tenters include 


l-c. and Type BTA a-c. adjustable 
speed motors for operating the swing 
mechanism: motors with high starting 


torques for operating the worm gears 
the tenter 
limit 


with which rails are moved 


sidewise; new switches for con 


trolling the sidewise motion of the rails; 


with low inertia 


for rapl | p ysition- 


high-torque motors 


which make 


ratios 


of the rails to confirm to irregular 


ties in the sidewise motion of the cloth 
selvages; and a d-c. gear motor and 
control which afford a uniform cloth 
tension during the batching of the goods 
m rolls. 
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Production of strong yarns for mechanical uses 


is outstanding technical development in 
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Rayon Manutacture 


AYON has opened a new door, 
during the year under review, 
ind has taken three firm strides into 


a region which has commonly been 
thought of as closed to it; namely, the 
field of mechanical and utilitarian uses. 
Having crossed this threshold, rayon 
faces a broad, new horizon where con- 
sumption may be far in excess of that 
required for apparel purposes. 

The most astounding step is the sub- 
stitution of cotton in the 
making of heavy-duty tires for auto- 
mobile trucks and buses. <A long and 
careful cooperative development by tire 
manufacturer and rayon manufacturer 
has resulted in an exceptionally strong 
which, when com- 
bined and twisted into cords, produces 
a tire superior to the best that has been 
made with cotton. Internal heating, 
the destructive agency inherent in tire 
construction, is reduced by the smooth, 
well-coated cords of rayon. 


rayon for 


viscose-type yarn, 


The second of these steps is the use 


his same strong rayon yarn to make 
a sail for the racing yacht, “Ranger.” 


? 


Who can say what limits the future 
will set on rayon for sail cloth, for 
canvas, for duck, for sheetings, for 


filter cloths, and for all the other hard- 
working fabrics which have heretofore 
been made only of cotton or of linen? 

lhe third step is the use of cupram- 
monium yarn in typewriter ribbons, a 
held which cotton and silk have shared 
lhe 


perior with respect to the 


until now. rayon ribbon is su- 


sharp, clean 
writing and is said to have the longest 
ink life and durability. 

Thus, the the 


versatility of man 


made fibers is demonstrated again. Ex 


ceptionally strong viscose 


yarns have 
Lilienfeld’s 


some vei 


produced since 


] 


1 
method 


Cel ever 


was invented irs 


avo. 


Gradually, the defects of such varns 


(including the very Jow elongation) 
have been overcome. This year has 
seen a group of such = special fibers 
offered, including Cordura in the form 


i yarn, a somewhat similar product 
ade*> in Italv, and also the Italian 
\mba which is Leing used in the form 


taple fiber to replace cotton in 


strength is important 


New Yarn Structures 
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By Harotp DEWITT SMITH, 
Cu.k., Pa. £11. 
Textile Technologist, 

The A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc. 


prammonium yarns, it can be said that 
the physical properties have continued 
along the gradually ascending line of 
past years. For most apparel purposes, 
these balanced yarns with their remark- 
able uniformity of all properties are 
more suitable than those special yarns 
in which one or two properties have 
been more highly developed than the 
rest. 


In the apparel field, the last year 
has seen new. yarn structures, rather 
than new yarn properties. Two of 


these represent opposite developments 
in the field of acetate yarns. One 
is the introduction of 14-denier fila- 
ments in a yarn 100-denier 
size with 66 filaments. This has been 
found to give a soft and pleasing hand 
and excellent covering power in woven 
lingerie fabrics of fine texture. The 
other is the production in France of 
20-denier filaments of flat, ribbon- 
shaped cross-section in the form of a 
100-denier, 5-filament yarn called Cris- 
tal. This yarn is being used in special 
fabrics for jackets, bags, collars, cuffs, 
well as in satins and 


made in 


and accessories, as 
velvets It gives a 
glittering, crisp, grainy texture and will 
very probably assume a place of some 
importance in this country. 


for evening wear. 


Use of thick and thin yarns by fab- 
during the 
last year and these novelty yarns bid 
The 


shown 


ric designers was. great 


fair to continue popular. vogue 


for solution-dved yarns has no 


increase since last year. 

In Italy, the gap between continu 
ous-hlament yarns and_= spun - staple 
yarns has been bridged by Lenasil, in 
outside filaments of 


tinuous-filament yarn have been so cut 


which the a con- 


or abraded before twisting as to give 
the hairy, soft characteristic of a spun 


yarn by a simpler method than the usual 
production of staple fiber and subsequent 


carding and spinning to form varn. 


In Germany, where viscose staple 
tiber 1s being pressed into service to 
replace as many of the imported nat 


ural fibers as 


new types have 


number ot 
announced. 


104 (1994) 


possible, a 


been One 


called Hofa fiber has been developed as 


a substitute for bast fibers, such as 
hemp, jute, and ramie. Another called 
Vistra XT is said to have a surface 


structure corresponding somewhat to 
wool scales, and an oval cross-section 
and wool-like crimp. Another known 
as Hydrophobic Vistra is water-repel- 
lent. Lenusa is another wool-type vis- 
cose fiber, and Cuprama SK is a wool- 
like fiber of the cuprammonium type. 
In this country, there are undoubtedly 
somewhat similar developments of 
particular types for particular pur- 
poses, which have not yet progressed 
far enough for announcements. 


Production Methods 


The increasing demand for staple 
fiber during the last two years has re- 
quired developments in production 
methods which will undoubtedly affect 
also the existing methods of spinning 
of continuous yarns. In the 
process, for example, the much larger 
output per spinneret, when making sta- 
ple fiber, is forcing the development 
of more economical and efficient meth- 
ods of preparing spinning solutions. 

One result in this country has been 
the design of a larger shredder, a 
larger xanthating barette or drum, and 
a larger xanthate dissolver—the first 
two handling a batch twice the size of 
the former batches, and the dissolver 
handling about 20,000 Ib. of solution 
or two full batches from the xanthator. 
units, while essentially 
similar in design to the former stand- 
ardized units, have advantages of lower 
capital investment per pound of viscose 
yarn and a more uniform product. 

A further step, said to 
be under careful study and experimen- 
tation in this country and already in 
actual plant operation in Germany, is 


viscose 


These larger 


which is 


the continuous soaking, ageing, and 
shredding of the rayon pulp. The 
pulp is supplied in rolls or ribbons 


instead of the usual sheets and is fed 


slowly through a long soaking tank, 
at the end of which rolls press out the 
excess caustic soda and then deliver 
the sheet of pulp to a_ continuous 
ager. Because of the small surface of 
the alkali cellulose sheet exposed to 
oxidation, as compared to that of the 
usual crumbs, the ageing can be ac- 


higher 


complished at temperatures 
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50°C.) in less time (6 hr.), and 
with less degradation from oxidation. 
Spinning 


In spinning, also, the development 
is toward simplified continuous opera- 
With the present 
standard machinery, a new viscose pot 
spinning machine, now 
available in this coun- 


tion, respect to 


try, is made without 
cams and with the 
Godet rolls in ball- 


bearings. It has an ad- 
justable traverse speed 
ranging from 20 to 60 

per minute, 
is much f 


strokes 
faster 
been cus- 
\ further fea- 
this machine 
chain- 


which 
than 
tomary. 


has 


ture on 
Is a positive, 
driven, variable-speed 
transmission, which 
permits accurate regulation of pump 
speed relative to pot speed, by a simple 
adjustment while the machine is run- 
ning, rather than by the older and 
clumsier method of stopping the ma- 
chine and changing the gears. 

Reports from several sources speak 
of determined efforts to make finished 
yarn in one continuous process. At 
Painesville, Ohio, a plant is now being 
erected for the production of viscose 
weaving yarn by a continuous process 
which, it is asserted, will require only 
44 min. from spinning solution to fin- 
ished yarn instead of the 85 min. now 


required by the current method of 
after-treatment in batches. This 
process is to be used also to make 


staple fiber. 

The idea of a rotating spinneret has 
again been revived in a United States 
patent recently granted.- In this pat- 
ent, a part of the spinning bath rotates 
with the spinneret, and the filaments 
are twisted as they go from the rotat- 
ing bath to a stationary bath after 
they have been coagulated. 

That greater attention is being paid 
to the hydraulics of flow through the 
spinneret is indicated by an_ interest- 
ing change which has quite 
general in this country. By the intro- 
duction of an insert into the regular 
spinneret cup, the flow of spinning fluid 
is concentrated, with the elimination of 
had areas of stagnant solution. The 
insert also provides a better support for 
the filter. This improvement is said 
to have reduced costs and speeded pro- 
duction. 


become 


A new spinneret alloy of rhodium 
weitl ; : : 7+ 
with platinum improved the life 
ind efficiency of spinnerets for viscose 
manufacture. for 
fiber With as many as 
3,000 holes hyperbolic in shape (an- 


has 
Spinnerets staple 


are now made 
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other application ot tne 1aws ot hydrau- 


lics) and with diameters as fine as 
0.002 in. with a tolerance of 0.0001 in. 
Apart from the radical change in 


aftertreatment of the 
from the spinning machine, which is 
embodied in the continuous process 
mentioned above, efforts to simplify the 
aftertreatment and to reduce handling 
by eliminating the skein con- 
tinue. One manufacturer has 
invented and put into use a 
method of washing cakes by 
centrifugal 
stated to be entirely different 


method of yarn 


force, which is 
from existing processes and 
to give a more uniform pene- 
tration and control. 

The problem of drying of 
staple fiber which is cut at the 
spinning machine and after- 


Magnified view of strand 
the DuPont 
bus and 


of “Cordura” 
yarn for truck 


tires and sail cloth. 


treated as loose stock has en- 
gaged the attention of drying 
engineers. One continuous 
dryer which is in use abroad, consists of 
three large wire-screen drums. The ma- 
terial is carried around each drum by a 
mesh belt, and a centrifugal blower 
within each drum blows air through the 
thin layer of fibers. A fourth drum 
can be used after an intervening open- 
ing operation in order to condition the 
fibers to the desired regain. Another 
dryer consists of a conveyor belt which 
runs around two large vertical drying 
drums in a spiral. The fibers drop onto 
the belt at the top of the machine and 
are dried during the 
spiral movement, issuing at the bottom. 


slow downward 


Packaging 


There is an unquestionable continu 
ing tendency toward cones and away 
shipping 


from spools as a package. 


Large cones are increasingly popular, 


and a great deal of sold on 


yarn is 





ations of 
success of 
to be in operation within a year. Its 
construction marks a milestone of great 





3-lb. cones, instead of 15- to 2-Ib 


as heretot re. 


Raw Materials 

the _ principal 
raw for the manu- 
facture of man-made textile 
Cotton linters and wood pulp still pro- 
vide the great bulk of the alpha-cellulose 
for this purpose. 

That the source of the wood pulp 
manufacture in the 
United about to shift trom 
the spruce forests of the northern 
United States and Canada to the pine 
forests of the South is heralded by the 
announcement that 
suppliers of 


Cellulose remains 


source of material 


fibers. 


used in rayon 


States is 


one of the largest 
rayon pulp is 
$6,000,000 


northern 


actually constructing a 


plant at Fernandina, Florida, for the 
production of alpha pulp for rayon 
from Southern slash pine. The suc- 


paper mills which are 
already operating in the South by the 
process worked out by Dr. Charles 
Herty in the Savannah laboratory and 
the experiments by rayon manufactur- 


seven 


cess oT 


ers in spinning rayon with alpha pulp 
prepared in the semi-commercial oper- 


insure the 
The plant is 


this 
this 


laboratory 
venture. 


+ 


importance in rayon history. 


cellulose 
ceiving serious atten- 
tion in parts 
of the world. In Japan, 
which 


sources of are re- 


Other 
various 
a process uses 
reeds is to be utilized 
to provide pulp for the 
rayon industry, and 
soya bean stalks have 
also been mentioned as 
a source of cellu- 
lose. In Czechoslo 
vakia beechwood is be- 
ing investigated. In 
Italy attempts are being made to pro 
duce pulp suitable for rayon from wheat 
straw and similar annual sources. 

In the preparation of pulp 
wood or stalks of various plants, a new 
\merican method of mechanical dis- 
integration by crushing, instead of 
said 


trom 


chipping, is to provide a more 
divided 
the 
been expressed. 
purification 
milder with consequent improvement in 
alpha-cellulose quality. 

As for new fibers—Lanital still holds 
only 


finely material from which 


already 


some of impurities have 


The subsequent chem 


1 


ical can, therefore, be 


a place of great interest as the 
non-cellulosic man-made fiber to get out 
of the laboratory and into commercial 
production, Its future is still uncertain; 
but ‘Poland, Holland, 
either building or 

plants to 
from their excess milk supply. 


and France are 
contemplating the 


construction of produce it 
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in 


iat 
Tally, 


there 


1936-1937 


the 
Markets have 


sumer contacts have strengthened. 


constructive activity along a wide 


a development 


year has 


with significant 


merchandising of 


been 
develop- 


rayon. 


widened. Trade and con- 


has been a vigt 


the 


which yarn producers, are bringing further prestige to rayon, in the new motion techni- 
prea color picture success, Walter Wanger’s “Vogues of 1938,’ starring Warner 
Mryv mM Baxter and Joan Bennett. Color photography of the rayon fabrics is outstandingly 
esenta well done. One feature, shown above, is a duplicate scene from last year’s 
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And, 
eek 
front. 
The highlight of the vear, however, was 
] full merchandising 


import of which at present can be only 
conjectured. We refer, of course, to 
the perfection of two new viscose 
process varns of exceptional strength 
which were placed on the market last 
pring by the two leading yarn com 
panies, and now are used in heavy truck 
tires as a substitute for cotton. 
is development marks an important 
tep forward in extending rayon’s ap 
plication to industrial use. Undoubtediy 
the early future will see steadily widen- 
ng lets for these new yarns, both in 
1e strial and consumer fields. Al- 
ready one of the yarns has proved satis- 
act I vacht ails and being 
py fo various us where 


New Doors Open to Rayon 


Truck tire yarns highlight a year of wide activity 


of the fiber 
last 
merely served to strengthen the rayon 
of emphasiz- 
ing the term “rayon” in merchandising 
fabric content 
tion to all ravon consuming outlets 


Launching 
movement 


tive stores. 


identification spring 


industry’s own policy 


and supplying informa- 


Yarn Shortage vs. Expansion 


Second only to the new yarns pre- 
viously discussed, first place in market 
to the 
panded use of rayon in women’s woven 


expansion must be given eX- 
hanks to steady 1 TOVE- 
thanks to steady improv 

in synthetic yarn, this market 
had held steadfastly to silk 


through the years of rayon’s growth, 


underwear ; 
ment 
which 
now is gradually turning to the man- 
made yarn. Important progress in print- 
ing and processing of rayon dress goods, 


making for especially beautiful rayon 


prints, has served to strengthen con- 
sumer acceptance in that field.  Like- 


wise the growing popularity of crush 
resist velvets stimulated rayon consump 


MIL 





Beautiful girls, clad in rayon gowns made from fabrics supplied by the rayon 


“Fete de Rayon Fantastique.” 
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tion in pile fabrics. Supplementing 
these developments rayon made appre- 
ciable progress in other woven and knit 
goods, including underwear, shirtings, 
swimsuits, in jerseys, where the advance 
was notable, and in pajamas, etc. 
Plagued though it has been with cus- 
tomer complaints about slow yarn de- 
the industry took a 
“business as usual” attitude toward its 
In line with 
this policy merchandising effort went 
forward more 
tinuing its established and 
pushing now and then into new direc- 
tions, as exemplified by the Rayon Fete 


liveries, rayon 


merchandising this year. 


or less normally, con- 


activities 


at the Beaux Arts Ball in New York 
which, the trade agrees, was a brilliantly 
successful prestige effort. The most 
significant part of the picture is the 


attention being given to the 1938-1939 
merchandising program. The dominant 
thought in this program is the realiza- 


tion that the industry must build markets 


to absorb the additional output which 
will result from current expansion 
projects. Details of 
the 1938-1939 pro- 


grams are not being 
lisclosed for publica- 
tion, but from what 





has been indicated 
privately, two facts 
stand forth: (a) the 


plans are of a scope 
and type as to make 
previous promotions 
seem trivial; and (b) 
address 


hey will 


themselves preemi- 


nently to the con- 
sumer, 

From point of 
market the year’s 


chief developments 
were a 3c. price ad- 
vance last April 
which served only 


partially to equalize 


the rapidly rising 
labor costs, and a 
swallowing -up of 
surplus stocks. Fi- 


nancial 
whole 


reports as a 
showed the 
yarn industry to be 
in very favorable 
despite 
strikes and other in- 
terruptions. 


a 
position, 


Rayon 
a 
improved 


weavers enjoyed 
somewhat 
p sitir nn. 
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manufacture of fine dress goods 


HE model rayon mill erected by 


Carter Fabrics Corp. was de- 
scribed in brief in the June 
issue of TEXTILE Wortp. <As_ men- 
tioned then, the building is laid out 


so that the raw material enters the re- 
ceiving department and continues on 


a circular route through the prepara- 


tory, Weaving, inspecting, and ship- 
ping departments, leaving by the same 
door it enters. The plant is roughly 


234x419 ft., of brick and concrete, and 
with steel columns and beams. Manu- 
facturing departments are built com- 
pletely without windows in order to 
facilitate air conditioning and to per- 
mit a more even artificial illumination. 
Glass bricks are employed as an archi- 
tectural embellishment in the front of 
the building. 

It is a known fact that in old mills 
with shaky floors there is a tendency 
toward excessive seconds, due to vibra- 
tion of machines. Armed with this 
knowledge, the engineers who con- 
structed the Carter plant built the floor 
on which machinery 
solidly as possible on the ground. It 
4-in. slab of 
tarred sand, 
l-in. inter- 
mediate, and, for the wearing surface, 
regular tongued-and-grooved hard 
maple. This type floor is moisture- 
and termite-proof, and almost 
pletely eliminates vibration. 


heavy rests as 
consists essentially of a 
tarred concrete, 14 in. of 
a 3-in. creosoted sub-floor, 


com- 


The roof is of fireproof construction, 
condensation and 
even tempera- 
general working 


designed to 
permit maintenance of 
ture, humidity, and 
conditions. It consists of 14 in. of 
fiber insulating board resting directly 
m the this was 
poured a slab 25 
in. thick, 


prevent 


steel beams. Over 
monolithic 


reinforced 


gypsum 


with steel-wire 


mesh, The 


roofing proper, appiied 
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Rayon Mill of the Year 


Erected by Carter Fabrics Corp. for the 


directly to this slab, is a 20-yr. bonded 


5-ply, tar-and-gravel Carey root 


Air Conditioning 


There are three separate air-condi- 
tioning systems in use: Sturtevant in 
both the weaving and preparatory de- 
partments, and Delco-Frigidaire in the 


office. Relative humidity and dry-bulb 


* * 


FROM THE BEGINNING everything 
pointed to Carter Fabrics Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., as being the mill 
to be used as a case study in this 
year’s Rayon Issue. It is 
complete. Large-package operation 
is stressed throughout. So are air- 
modern industrial-build- 
ing construction, latest developments 
in machinery and everything else 
necessary to turn out highest-quality 
goods with maximum efficiency. The 
plant was aptly and concisely de- 
scribed by W. J. Carter, the president, 
when he said: “We built the mill 
is the 
rayon weaving mill of the year. 


* * 


It is new. 


conditioning, 


around the machinery.” It 


temperature are automatically main- 
tained throughout the year. During 
the winter, a relative humidity of 60% 
and a dry-bulb temperature of 80° F. 
are maintained in the weave room, and 





Glass bricks embellish the front of the new 
Carter Fabrics Corp. plant as shown in 


illustration above (photo by Coxe). 
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; 


a relative humidity of 55% and dry 
bulb temperature of 80° F. in the 
preparatory rooms. Dur- 
ing the summer months, relative humid- 


and throwing 


ity in the weave room is constant at 
60%, and 
throwing rooms at 55%. 
tainable indoors during the hot months 


and in the preparatory 


Cor ling ob- 


depends of course on the outdoor wet 
bulb temperature. 

The 
operates somewhat differently in win- 
ter than it Dur- 
minimum 


air-conditioning installation 


operates in summer. 
cold 
amount of air is taken in from outside 
and mixed automatically with portions 
of room aiter which it 

through the air washer. It is 
through extended 
tvpe steam heaters, which automatically 
temper it, and into a of ducts 
through which a fan distributes it over 
the mill. In summer, 
drawn through a 
washer, which f 
the solid matter Tem- 
perature of the weave room, with 60% 
lowered to not 
above the 
reading. The 
and throwing departments, with 55% 
relative humidity, are 
than 19° F. 
wet-bulb 
exhausted out-of-doors by 
aluminum automatic relief dampers 
located in the walls. A feature of the 
installation is the air washer, which 
filters and 
removing foreign 


ing the months, a 


air, passes 

then 
passed surface fin 
system 


outside air is 
central-station air 
cleanses it of 974% of 
and cools it. 
relative humidity, is 
than 16” F. 
wet-bulb 


more outdoor 


preparatory 


cooled to not 
more above the outdoor 
reading. Excess air is 


means of 


self-cleaning 
capillary media for 
matter from 


incorporates 


the air. 


Preparatory Depariments 


After the soaked, it is 


tracted in a 


yarn is 
Fletcher 


ex- 
extractor of the 
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Throwing department is equipped 
with latest type of machines driven 
by Westinghouse motors—Note also 


even illumination. Photos by Co 


latest type, and dried in a_ Proctor 
& Schwartz single-conveyor automatic 
skein dryer with traveling skein pro- 
tectol The drver is equipped with 
a moving skirt which protects the skeins 
from whipping or rubbing against the 
sides of the machine and injuring the 
yarn in any way. This feature permits 
loading the poles fully, and makes possi- 
ble a prescribed path for the air to 
Advan- 
ages are greater capacity, quicker dry 
ing, and a better product. 

The throwing department contains 
11.000 spindles oft At- 
twisting, and redraw- 

1,200 spindles of Whitin 
fancy twisting. The department also 
has 37 No. 90 Universal bobbin wind- 
ers equipped with bunch builders and 
an unrolling spool. 
The machines are designed to wind S 
and Z-twist varns, and are equipped to 


follow for drying purposes. 


4 ? 
approximately 
wood winding, 


ing; aud 


for winding fron 


handle either flat or round cops, as re 

quired. 
There are two conditioning pro 
redrawing takes 
place, the yarn is conditioned in the 
Dryer 


cesses. Before the 


1) 
( OT] " 


complete with auto 


latest model Industrial 
H-W_ conditioner 
atic controls. Then, when neces 
sary, the yarn is again conditioned in a 
similar machine following the winding. 
The filling is then ready for the weave 


by Freeland 


furnished 
are larger than 

the ravon weaving 
include — shipping, 

nd steaming 
winder-spinner spools 
ine-gravity fibre heads, 


spe )¢ Is. 


are of seasoned mapk 
are equipped with spe 
uminum heads treated 
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with an oxide film designed to resist 
Bobbin 
and quill boards and steaming trucks 
were also furnished by Freeland. Nor- 
wich Wire Works, Inc., supplied 560 
riveted-pin bobbin boards of 30-pin ca- 
pacity, and 660 quill boards of 99-pin 
capacity, cadmium-plated to resist cor- 
rosion which might stain or otherwise 
injure the yarn and cause imperfect 


wear, scratching, and corrosion. 


goods, 


Warping and Weaving 


Warping and slashing are carried 


on in 
department. 


rooms adjacent to the throwing 
There are in use two 
Cocker high-speed, rayon warpers and 
three V-type low-speed machines. The 
high speed machines are designed to 


operate at speeds as great as 250 vd. 


( 
per min. The two slashers were also 


furnished by 


Cocker, and are of the 


seven-cylinder variety equipped with 
Warner 
devices 


Warps 


truck directly to the 


stewart 


control 


stainless-steel drums, 
and General Electric 
and Veeder Root 


are Cari ied by 


counters, 


weave room after they have been doffed. 
Phere have been installed 384 Cromp 
ton & Knowles looms. All of 


looms are of the latest type shuttle chang- 
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ers, and are equipped to take the flat 
cop. Features include precision let-off, 
electric warp stop motion, steel breast 
beam, extra bearings, and other attach- 
ments designed to produce goods with 
a minimum of stops and seconds. It 
is understood that the plant could be 
expanded by several hundred looms 
without interrupting sequence of opera- 
tions should the management deem such 


High-speed Cocker warpers, designed 
to operate at 250 yd. per. min., are 
located adjacent to the throwing de- 
partment. 


. mS 
ot, ee 


Paes he 


rs 


a plan advisable at some future date. 

As the cloth comes off the looms, it 
is taken into the inspecting room which 
is adjacent to the weave room. This 
room is fitted exclusively with Hermas 
machinery, and, in some instances, spe- 
cial machinery was designed for use 
here. For example, the inspecting and 
measuring tables come under this cate- 
gory, although in the future they will 
be listed as standard Hermas equip- 
ment. In one operation, the cloth is in- 
spected, graded, measured, and wound 
onto rolls ready for the finisher. The 
machine is so arranged that the cloth 
travels up from behind the operator, 
over his head, down in front of a win- 
dow (or artificial light), and across the 
measuring drum. In addition to the 
twelve inspecting tables, this room is 
four-knife 
shear and one DC rolling 
and sewing machine. The shear is said 


equipped with one 58-in. 


horizontal 


to have a production in excess of 100,- 
OOO vd. per 40 hr 


’ 
WCCR, 


Electrification and Lighting 


I:quipment for the general electrifica- 
tion of the mill, including motors, 
switches, ete., was furnished almost 
100% by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
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» Each of the machines in the pre- 
ratory operations is individually 
riven. With the exception of the wind- 
rs and the redrawing frames, which 
quire special motors, the drives are 

standard Westinghouse textile mo- 
yrs. Other than special warp-winder 
witches and fused switches in the dry- 
ng operation, all of the circuit-control 
including lighting panels, mo- 
control, air-condition- 
gs control, and main switchboard, are 
\Vestinghouse apparatus, 
loying the latest Deion principle of arc 
nterruption. Thus, throughout the en- 


y Ices, 
r starters and 
} 
i 


fuse-less em- 


is practically not a fuse 
any of This 
struction has two advantages. First, 
lower operating is obtained, 


no part of the circuit 


- plant, there 
the electrical circuits. 


cost of 
vecause there is 
breaker that is renewed every time a 
rcuit is opened. Second, there is less 
st production 


urs because, 


when an overload oc- 


without having to wait 


yr the electrician to arrive, and with- 
ut having to wait until new fuses ar¢ 
‘btained the machine operator restores 
service by moving the breaker handle. 
driven by 


Looms are individually 


\VWestinghouse three-point suspension 
inotors and controlled by the Westing- 


tuse-less In this 


loom switches. 


house 





room divides the looms into two oper- 
ating sections, of 400 amperes current 
consumption, in each section. Each of 
these divisions is broken down through 
Nofuze distribution panels into group- 
ings totaling a load of 25 amperes in 
each circuit, and then each individual 
loom in these groups is, in turn, pro 
tected by a loom switch. 

Where the 


loom comes up through the flooring, a 


power supply for each 


new type ot waterproof construction is 
employed to keep scouring water out of 
the conduit channels. A 
is placed flush with the flooring, and a 
Westinghouse 


switch pedestal is placed with a gasketed 


cast-iron box 


new type of cast-iron 
seal on the floor box. 

The glass-brick wall construction of 
the building presented a new element 
to be considered when the lighting SYS- 
All lighting fixtures 

300-500 watt ca- 
spaced at suitable centers, to 
foot-candles general illu- 


tem was designed. 
were designed for 
pacity, 
give 20 to 25 
mination ; 


in every department where 


special lighting was required, the gen- 
eral lighting plan was modified to give 
as near shadowless illumination as pos- 
sible. The weave room is illuminated 
with 500-watt lamps in R.L.M. reflec- 


tors mounted 11 ft. above the floor and 








































































Slashers are of the Cocker seven- 
cylinder type equipped with stainless- 


steel drums. 


drive there is an operating ad 
vantage in the provisions on the motors 
There is an 


loom 


tor oiling the bearings. 
iling tube extending from the motor 
bearing at the pinion end, up into the 
‘lear above the motor, so that the oiler 
in replenish the oil in the motor bear 
ings without stopping the loom. As a 
result, there being no need to stop the 
loom to oil the motor, there is less 
spoilage of cloth. 

in the weave 


The power distribution 
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spaced on 14-ft. centers. The prepara- 


tory and throwing departments are 
lighted with 300-watt lamps on 9-it. 


centers. This arrangement will give ap- 
proximately 24 foot-candles on the cloth 
in the looms, and about 30 
foot-candles on the work in the throw- 
ing department. Special lighting is used 


in process 


in the slasher room and at the inspec- 
tion tables in the inspection department. 
\ high intensity is obtained, through a 
system of 500-watt units placed suitably 
overhead and four 
ranged two above and two 


300-watt units ar 
beneath each 
inspection table. 

In the large air-intake chambers of 
where 
le incoming air is washed and a proper 
iumidity established, the lighting fix- 
tures are of waterproof fittings to as- 
sure trouble-free illumination in those 
areas where extreme humidity exists. 


the air-conditioning equipment, 
1 


t 
1 
} 
i 


Attention to Wiring Details 


On the wiring conduits for both 
lighting and power solderless connectors 
are used throughout, conduit 
runs are impressive because of their 
uniformity and alignment. All 
are made to match. This adds greatly 
to the interior appearance. 

Safety received careful consideration 
when the wiring was installed. Each 
machine is individually grounded by 
flexible bond of ysx#-in. copper braid 
brought from the metal frame of the 
machine to the grounded electrical con- 
duit—800 such bonds tie the equipment 
to the ground conduit system. The con- 
duit system is in turn grounded at 106 
points to the overhead sprinkler system, 
and there are, of course, grounds at 
the switchboard and power intake. 


and all 


bends 


rhe power-supply facilities are also 


Nearly 400 new C & K looms powered 
by Westinghouse motors are in opera- 
tion in the weave room. Note also 
lines of ducts for air conditioning. 
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because of the originality 
shown in the structural design. Instead 
of the usual heavy cables swinging from 
the side of the building to the substa- 
tion, here is a self-supporting H-frame 
structure with current-carrying 
parts of 24-in. extra heavy copper tub- 


interesting 


steel 


ing suspended from the steel] members 
by 7,500-volt insulators. 
There are seven steel piers between the 
substation and the side of the buildings. 


outdoc yr-type 


A grille-work covers the upper area 
from pier to pier where the copper is 
suspended both for protection and to 


act as a bond and brace between the 
piers. Where the 
copper passes over 


the mill driveway, it 
1s also covered by a 
Micarta 
insulation, as an as- 

that at no 
time can a vehicle 
a high load, 
passing beneath the 


sleevinge of 
surance 
bearing 
tructure, come in 
contact with the live 
copper. 


Each of 


piers is 


the steel 
erounded 
copper rod 
“Salted in,” to a dis- 
tance of 10 ft., and 
the grille 
the entire structure is 
bonded together, and 
thoroughly grounded 


\ a 


through 


is one unit. 

\t the substation 
end of the structure 

e the electrical disconnecting switches, 
and, as the copper enters the building, 
lightning arresters are installed. Where 
the copper passes through the wall of 
a split Micarta 
lapped to shed moisture to the 


the building, there is 


] 
panel 
yutside. 


The advantage of such a power-supply 
the fact it is self 


structure les in 


supporting. 


It places no pull on the 
1] 


walls of the building and it has a more 


pleasing appearance than other types ot 


customary power-supply intake arrange 
y | , 


ment. The cost of this structure is no 


more than the conventional tie between 


he substation and plant. 


Just inside the wall of the building 
he copper tubing from the substation 
tie-in is connected to the copper bus 
structure of the main switchboard of 
the mill. 

In the switchboard is the key to the 
listribution of cost of power to the dif- 
ferent operations in the mill. This 
switchboard consists of standard steel 
panels, five of which are type AB (No 


distribution panels and one com 


nation distribution and metering panel. 







On this latter panel are mounted, in 
iddition to the feeder-circuit breakers, 
VO sets { voltmeters ammeters, and 
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watt-hour meters. One set is for feed- 
er-circuit readings, and the other for 
the incoming power bus. The connec- 
tions from the meters for feeder circuits 
can be changed from feeder circuit to 
feeder circuit by means of a meter- 
transfer switch mounted on each panel. 

A comparison of the readings of the 
feeder-circuit meters with the readings 
obtained from the power-circuit meter- 












Photo by Roberts 


Cloth 


room (at center) 
with specially designed Hermas meas- 
uring and inspecting tables. Windows 
are without frames and are designed 
to diffuse the 
possible. 


is equipped 


light as evenly as 


Self-supporting power-supply structure 
(above) with current-carrying parts of 
2'2-in. copper tubing. 


One of the two Sturtevant textile 
evapo-ative coolers and humidifiers 
(below) used in air conditioning the 
preparatory and weave rooms. 


ing equipment gives the management 
t the plant a study on the distribution 
‘f all power within the mill operation. 
he power metering, in addition to giv 
ing volt-ampere characteristics, also in 
cludes through the 
the total 


interval 


watt-hour meter, a 


record of power consumed, a 
demand register, and 


thus, in addition to the total consump 
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30-min. 





tion, the maximum demand is also 


readily obtainable. 


Miscellaneous 


Powers Regulator Co. furnished the 
recording and control instruments used 
almost exclusively throughout the mill. 
WAK pick counters are installed on the 
looms. Process steam is generated in 
a low-pressure Kewanee fire-tube boiler 
equipped with an Iron Fireman stoker. 
The boiler is located in a very deep 
basement under one portion of the plant 
in order to facilitate operation of re- 
turn lines, The mill 
uses city water, and 
is equipped with a 
sprinkler system em- 
ploying a 60,000-gal. 
reserve tank. 

W. J. Carter, for- 
merly a_vice-presi- 
dent of Burlington 
Mills and at present 
executive vice-presi- 
dent and general 
manager of S. Slater 
& Sons, is president 
and treasurer of the 


new firm. Harry C. 
Carter, his brother, 
who was formerly 


superintendent of 
two different Bur- 
lington plants, is 
vice-president in 
charge of manufac- 
turing, and assist- 


Photos by Coze ant to the president. 


R. M. Reid, also 
at one time with Burlington, is secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. The super- 
visory staff includes Charlie Harrel, 


overseer of weaving; W. B. Thomas, 
overseer of preparation and throwing; 
All of 
these men are veterans in rayon manu- 
facturing, with many years experience 
them. W. L. Register is in 
charge of the payroll and cost depart- 
ment. 


Morris Greer, master mechanic. 
back of 


The mill makes fine acetate and rayon 
dress goods, which are merchandised 
through J. P. Stevens & Co. About 600 
persons are employed at present, and 
the payroll amounts to approximately 
$12,000 per week. Mill building was 
Charles C. Hartmann, 
architect, and erected by Charles W. 
Angle & Co. Adams Electrical Co. 
handled electrical work, lighting, and 
wiring. Lighting layout and system were 
v Harold L. 
engineer. All of the foregoing named 
companies and individuals 
Greensboro, N. C€ 

Land on which Carter Fabrics Corp. 


designed by 


designed by Ross, electrical 


are of 


is located was secured from C. C, Hud 
son and Julius Cone, who have named 
1@ area surrounding the mill Carters- 


BI 
ville. 
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Louder, Funnier— 


and More Tragic 
ie indicated large cotton crop is not 


what is worrying the cotton industry and the 
cotton trade. We have had large crops before 
—and by and large they have meant greater 
consumption of goods with increased return 
to farmer, manufacturer and retailer. 

The real worry today is the way in which the 
raw cotton situation has been manipulated dur- 
ing recent vears, and the apparent promise of 
continued manipulation in the future. 

Here is the problem: The % cotton loan 
arrangement was made effective by the Admin- 
istration on the definite condition that Congress 
would enact cotton crop control legislation next 
year. ‘That in itself is terrifying enough. The 
principle of that kind of a deal between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment has the most sinister implications. To 
quote one observer: “Because the Senate does 
not have the time to give the question of so- 
called surplus crop control proper thought and 
study at present, it pledges itself to arrive at 
only one conclusion after the proper study has 
heen made.” 


However. the cotton manufacturer has 
no time to tarry over this academic worry. He 
has much more specific concern of his own. If 
he sat at the session of the American Cotton 
convention — last 
May when Senator Bankhead spoke, he will un- 


Manufacturers’ Association 
doubtedly shiver again in retrospect when he 
recalls the program outlined by the speaker. 
There was practically every known ornament 
on that Christmas tree: ever-normal granary, 
parity price, export 


bounty, compensatory 


taxes, quotas, and what have you. 
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Editor: DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


This cotton manufacturer about whom we 
have been talking knows, if he is a realist, that 
he will get a variety of these presents next ses- 
sion. He knows that he has a good chance of 
being presented with his old friend the process- 
ing tax, possibly in modern dress. And he may 
wonder where this thing is going to end. 

Students of past efforts of governments 
toward rigid commodity control don't wonder 
about that. They think back to Great Britain 
and rubber, Brazil and coffee—and merely wait 
for the crash. Sooner or later the scheme has 
to be abandoned. The agony comes during the 
waiting period, and when the bubble bursts. 


R EMARKS of this sort always raise a howl 


of protest: “You are all for industrial control ; 
why can’t you stand for a little agricultural 
control on the side?” 

The answer is easy, of course. There is no 
point of comparison between, on the one hand, 
attempts to prevent wage degradation, and— 
on the other—a plan which has embodied 
among other things huge payments for failure 
to plant, plus an attempt to fix upon the country 
as permanent policy a price structure which 
happened to exist during a certain period. 

If the effects of our whole agricultural pro- 
gram were not so tragic, it would be the fun- 
niest thing that ever happened. The laughs 
started way back when the Federal Farm Board 
proposed that cotton growers plough under 
every third row—and they have been getting 
louder and funnier, and more tragic, all the 
time. 

It is of no avail to point to the “prosperity” 
which American farmers have enjoyed under 
the AAA, because one must also remember that 
the day of reckoning 1s still ahead. How long 
will Congress and the Administration shut their 


eves to that fact? 
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The fditor. Says 


How He Can Take It! 


OHN L. LEWIS’ horror at the defeat of the wage- 
J hour bill was a good performance. It fooled every- 
one except those who stopped to wonder how a man 
who felt so deeply could have maintained such a noble 
silence during the days and days when the bill was being 
slowly strangled to death. Even Mr. Lewis could hardly 
he such a Spartan as that! 


Allman Struts H1s Stuff 


YPIEAKING of good performances, Sidney Hillman 
K was no ham actor before, during and after the 
silk strike. 

Here was the situation: A long series of events in a 
decentralized and, to a considerable extent, disorganized 
branch of the textile industry was leading up to one 
inevitable conclusion. The stage was all set. In marches 
Mr. Hillman in full battle regalia. After a mighty 
offensive lasting several days, victory is his! Then came 
the pronunciamentoes of the victor! Such pompous 
phrases as this: “I regard the settlements as a step of 
major importance, not only in the stabilization of the silk 
industry, but in helping to promote order and stability 
in the other branches of the textile industry.” 

Look out below! The inference is clear: “We cleaned 
up the silk industry and now we'll move in on the rest— 
especially the southern cotton industry. This victory 
should serve as a warning that nothing can withstand 
our attack.” 

Well, maybe so. But we would suggest that the 
“other branches” of the textile industry wait for a little 
more proof of Mr. Hillman’s military genius than was 
provided by the “victory” in the silk strike. Actually, 
that showed nothing but opportunism: an ability to make 
something out of nothing. 

But, boy, how he can strut! 


Remember the Ides of August! 


E dislike to interrupt the fun of those who are 
having a hilarious time at the wake of the Black- 
Connery wage-hour bill, but strict duty forces us to 
suggest that the celebration may be a little premature. 
Dead as old Marley though such legislation is for the 
moment, its ghost promises to be walking vigorously 


through the halls of Congress next year. And our bet 
is that it will be to many just as frightening an appari- 
tion as Marley’s ghost was to Scrooge. Also, it will 


most probably take on new life, and stay with us. 

What form will it take in its next incarnation? Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs summarizes the opinion of a great many 
intelligent observers when he writes to the editor of this 
publication that “we are likely to get a much worse bill 
at the next session.” Our Washington correspondent 
reflects this viewpoint when he reports, in this issue, 
that “so possible is passage of a labor standards measure, 
even a more drastic one, that some congressmen and 
many observers believe the opposition made a_ stupid 
mistake in throttling the Black-Connery bill.” He quotes 
“an able journalist on a deep-South paper” to the effect 
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that “‘a much more stringent law would be laid in their 
laps eventually, and they would rue the ides of Augus: 
a7.” 

Of course, that can be no more positive than any other 
Washington prediction, but let’s grant that there is a 
good chance of its coming true. That’s a safe way to 
figure, at least. Then both proponents and opponents of 
federal wage-hour legislation will want to get on the 
job—the former to prevent faulty legislation from delay- 
ing real accomplishment in this direction, and the latter 
to soften the blow as much as possible. 

Our own stand on this matter is clear. We have 
believed right along that simple Federal legislation which 
will enable industry to put a ceiling over hours and a 
floor under wages is not only inevitable but desirable. 
\We believe the textile industry should point its efforts 
toward that end. Much good work was done by its 
representatives at the last session; much more will have 
to be done by them at the next session, and also 
between now and then. They will need the support of 
the rank and file. If any of the latter are the least bit 
hesitant, they should remember the ides of August 1937! 

It is not a question of a law against no law, but 
rather of as good a law as we can get against a bad 
law—or, from the textile standpoint, even possibly an 
I:lMenbogen Act. That’s something to think about! 





TO THE EDITOR: 


Fears a Worse Bill Next Session 


Boston, Mass 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

[ was very glad to read your editorial in the August issue 
entitled “Wages and Hours.” Of course the bill is dead 
now but at the time you wrote the editorial | think you were 
right in assuming that the bill would become a law. In fact, 
[ am not at all sure that its defeat was for the best. I have 
had a feeling all along that if no legislation was put through 
at this session of Congress, we were likely to get a much 
worse bill at the next session. The general idea of wage 
and hour agreement is certainly right. The only “out” 
about the bill (and a serious one of course) was the com- 
mission, but I think that the bill as passed by the Senate 
was about as good a one as we shall see in the near future. 
As I said before, I am afraid we are likely to get something 
a good deal worse the next session. 

FRANKLIN W. Hopps 
President, Arlington Mills 


Agrees on Outleok 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Editor, TexTrLE Wortp: 

[ have just finished reading the August issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp and enjoyed it even more than usual. I especially 
want to congratulate you upon your editorial as to the 
present outlook in textiles. 

While June and July curtailment in combed yarns was 
not as heavy as I would have liked to have seen it, I find 
that it removed 3,750,000 lb. from production, based upon 
May high production; and many mills have continued some 
curtailment into August so that at least 4,000,000 Ib. must 
have been eliminated from production on the scale pre- 
viously maintained. That has aided greatly in holding down 
inventories and maintaining a better technical position than 
we had last year when better conditions first appeared. 

Congratulations upon this even better than ever issue of 
TEXTILE Worvp. Frep M. ALLEN 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association 
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Gn the News 


Cotton Loan Just 
One More Chapter 


(‘From Textile World’s 
Washington Office) 


King Cotton and President Roose- 
velt swapped horses and both think 
they got the better of the deal. The 
President traded the South a cotton 
bonus and loan for a crop control law. 
Chat Congress will enact the law next 
session, which may not be till January, 
is. practically certain. Congress has 
agreed to enact it, for one thing. Keep- 
ing agreements is not fashionable in 
the world just now. But Congress 
will have another reason. Cotton pro- 
ducers don’t get their bonus unless 
they sign up under crop control. Ii 
there were no control law they couldn’t 
sign up, and they wouldn’t get the easy 
money. Then the same pressure that 
put the deal through Congress would 
be applied again. 

This story does not begin with this 
big crop and falling prices. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s AAA, he believed, would have 
saved the cotton growers from this 
poverty of plenty. But the Supreme 
Court emasculated the act. Then the 
South stood by and let the Senate kill 
the court reform bill. A crop control 
law down their throats was his answer. 
That producers of other crops will 
have to swallow control-for-scarcity as 
a result of the cotton deal is incidental, 
but it’s a mighty big incident. Many 
\mericans do not believe in the 
economy of scarcity. 

Nor does this story end with this 
year’s loan and honus and next year’s 
control law. It is now a platitude that 
bolstered cotton prices will open the 
way for low-cost foreign competitive 
production which can and will reduce 
this country’s 60% export to the skele- 
ton. If continued, many observers be- 
lieve, Federal aid will wipe out the 
Southeast and leave only the Southwest 
growing cotton tor domestic trade. 

Cold-eved analysts contend that any 
zoods or services tor which there is in- 
sufficient demand to maintain an equit- 
able price, should be allowed to settle to 
their balanced level. They point out 
the example of Brazil. That country 
lor years tried to bolster coffee prices. 
What it actually did was start competi- 
tive growing in other countries. The 
brazilian Government’s program had 
Oo be abandoned as damaging rather 
than helpful. if Federal aid is estab- 
lished here, they believe it will eventu- 
ily be dropped after great expense 
ind market loss. 

What form the control law will take 
is not certain. The Senate Agriculture 
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Committee will frame a bill of its own 
this fall, and the White House will 
have one. The latter, especially, is 
likely to take a new tack. In fact an 
extremely bright idea is already cred- 
ited to the President or his aides. Re- 
membering the Court’s decision 
against AAA, the White House has 
hit upon regulation of, not acreage, 
but crop marketing. Under such a 
law the farmer could grow all he 
pleased, but could sell only so much. 
The power of Congress to control 
commerce is established beyond doubt. 

Probably the law will carry a 2¢ per 
lb. processing tax on lint cotton arbi- 
trarily fixed by Congress, to be pro- 
claimed if the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds that yield will exceed 15% over 
normal. The tax would be paid by the 
first processor, in other words the mill. 
Also expected is a compensating tax to 
be placed on competitive goods when 
cotton suffers by reason of increased 
prices as result of cotton tax. Nothing 
has been said about a floor stock tax, 
lack of which would bring up several 
obvious complications. 


Outlook in Textiles 


Those who, like the editor of this 
publication, felt bullish on textiles a 
month ago, were forced by events since 
then to postpone their optimism but 
not to abandon it. Too many circum- 
stances need clarifying before one can 
look ahead with assurance. 

Outstanding among these uncertain- 
ties, of course, is the price situation in 
raw cotton. Here, as is often the case, 
there is a_ psychological effect in 
branches of textiles other than cotton. 
Events in the latter division are felt 
throughout the industry. 

Naturally, the price break following 
the prediction of an unexpectedly large 
crop, plus the uncertainties as to the 
loan, had a paralyzing effect on goods 
business. As we write this, the loan 
announcement has been made, and the 
September crop report has intensified 
the bearish implications of the August 
report. However private estimates had 
prepared the trade for this, and _ its 
effect was partly discounted. 

The stock-market drop, particularly 
the sharp plunge of Sept. 7, also added 
its unsettling influence. 

In commenting on the outlook last 
month, we expressed real hope for the 
fall, but stated that this was not a 
prediction, due to the many question- 
able factors. The latter have been in 
full play since then. 

The over-all indication is still for 
expansion in general business this fall. 
and for a corresponding improvement 
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in textiles. The latter may lag behind 
other industries a bit, but not indefi- 
nitely. 

For the balance of the year, an er- 
roneous impression may be created by 
comparison of current textile mill 
activity with that prevailing a year 
previous. For instance, as noted in the 
TEXTILE WorLD Analyst (page 146) 
the July 1937 rate was slightly (4%) 
below July 1936. This was the first 
time in a long while that a month fell 
below its counterpart of the previous 
vear. However it must be born in 
mind that activity during the last half 
of 1936 was at a record rate, and fail- 
ure to reach that rate during the last 
half of 1937 will not represent a slump 
necessarily. In fact, July 1937—al- 
though under July 1936—was still 30% 
above what we assume as “normal”. 
Textile production continues to be 
above that norm. What manufacturers 
are most anxious for now is a revival 
of business which will make further 
continuation of that production both 
possible and profitable. 


On TWOC Front 


Main developments in the campaign 
of the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee during the last month have 
been in the silk and woolen fields. The 
former, involving settlements reached 
after a brief strike, is covered on page 
118 of this issue. 

In the wool field, the American 
Woolen Co. agreed to a National Labor 
Relations Board election in its Law- 
rence plants. Subsequently elections 
will be held in the plants in other 
states. These will determine whether 
or not the workers wish to be repre- 
sented in collective bargaining by 
TWOC. 

It is generally believed that the next 
main objective of the union will be the 
southern textile field. 


“Electric Eye” Picker 


Charles H. White, an inventor of 
Moline, Ill., has obtained a patent on 
a cotton-picking machine which utiliz- 
es the photo electric cell to select only 
fully matured bolls for picking. He 
has assigned his patent to a manu- 
facturer of agricultural machinery. Pat- 
ent office experts have stated that this 
inventor has overcome a major defect 
found in some earlier cotton picking 
devices—that is, the lack of selectivity. 
It is generally hailed as a development 
of most interesting potentialities. 

Meanwhile the Rust Bros. of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., have brought out an im- 
proved cotton picker. The new machine 
has double the picking units of the 
original one and is equipped with elec- 
tric lights for night work. 
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Wage-Hour Legislation 


What kind of a bill. 


if any. is likely to come out next session? 


NE OF three things can happen 
in the next Congress to the 
Black-Connery wages and hours 
bill which was halted in the House 
rules committee by southern industry 
while Congress rushed for the exits 
from Washington’s blazing summer. 
The 40-hour, 40-cent measure had been 


passed by 


the Senate. 
The bill (1) might be passed approxi- 
1 with apparent con- 
between its regional differential 
and the Green amendments. 
it might be worked over by 
he rules committee or the labor 
which it could be re- 
turned) and by the House in debate, till 
few or none of its features 
remain. Or, (3) the bill in any form 
[ 1 by industry, while or- 


ee ee Se a *4 
ganized labor faint-praises it 


) visions 


committee (to 


original 


from the 


The first possibility, passage as it 


stands, is remote. Opposition which 
bottled the bill in the rules committce 
was not a few willful men but a power 
ful bloc of “southern industries,” includ 


furniture, ice, woodwork- 
ing, quarrying, sand and gravel, fertili- 
zer, cotton ginning and crushing, can- 
ing and packing. 

koremost in the battle, 


ing textiles, 


ning 
and leader of 
southern lum- 
ver, Which had records to show that pine 
lumber takes twice the hours per thou 
to produce in the South that it does 

West. Lumber and the others 
claimed inefficient labor and low living 
costs in the South. The South’s claim 
to natural and to its 
need of those advantages in competition 
with the North, is backed up partly by 


figures, partly by intangibles, and is dif 


the southern 


} 


group, was 


sand 


in the 


living advantages, 


ficult to establish. But there is great 
political force behind the contention. 
\nd economic differential proponents in 
the South have strong political allies in 
he North. A great majority of northern 
industries would not be affected by the 
40-40 law. But they are against it in 
inciple: they fear the proposed power- 
tul board which would administer the 
ibor standards law. 

Che opposition played its hand well, 
d with a degree of luck. In the 
Hous ules committee, a bottle neck 
where House legislation is sometimes 
easily throttled, the opponents found 
ine ot the 14 committeemen, four 
Republicans and five southern Demo 


crats, ready to help check the bill. They 
iog-tied it so tight that even the rough 
tussling Mr. Roosevelt and all his horses 
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By Blaine Stubblefield 


Washington Office, Textile World 





WE GAVE our Washington corres- 
pondent an impossible task. “‘Give 
our readers the low-down on what 
will happen to the wage-hour bill 
next session,” we requested. With 
all the political cross-fires which 
were blazing in Washington as the 
session came to a close, any predic- 
tions for the next orgy are difficult 
indeed. But, used to doing the im- 
possible, our correspondent came 
across with a remarkably specific 


analysis. — EDITOR. 








and men couldn’t loosen it. When Con- 
gress convenes they will be on hand with 
some new hitches, 

So passage of the measure as it stands 
would be much harder than passing it 
with changes. Three changes are most 
obvious: (1) Modify the Green amend 
ments, which provided that the Board 
could take wage and hour conditions set 
up by collective bargaining in any place 
and impose them upon employers in any 
other place, within the 40-hour 40-cent 
limits set up by law. (2) Make the 
regional differential provision directly 
applicable to the South; as it stands the 
text is rather vague. (3) Lower the 
40-cent floor and raise the 40-hour 
ceiling. 

Attempt at all or any one of the three 
changes will launch heated controversy. 
Green has one thing to sell—concessions 
from employers to workers—and he is 
determined to keep the Government from 
passing out the same service free under 
a wage and hour law. John Lewis is 
selling the same line of goods in com- 
petition with Green. But if their har- 
vest field is endangered they will join on 
that issue, even more effectively than 
they have already. It would be easy to 
word the regional differential more di- 
rectly, but the more clearly it reads the 
more sharply it conflicts with Green’s 
amendments, And, finally, to lower the 


minimum wage and raise the maximum 


hour would be to make a law which, 
labor standards sponsors think, would 
be as toothless as a gummy sheep. Thus 


1 
while the bill probably will have to be 
changed, the changes will not be 


t 


to make. 


Casy 


For the third  possibility—ultimate 
deteat ot the proposal -there iS also 
some fairly credible argument. The 
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Administration’s sun is lower in the sky 
and its rays will not be so hot as they 
were. The bill, having been beaten, will 
be under defeated-candidate handicap. 
Increasing prosperity will further cool 
the ardor of the crusade for the common 
man; the voting public will lack in- 
terest. Organized labor will continue to 
pose as a friend of the bill but will not 
fight for it unless some deal is made 
with the Administration. The southern 
manufacturer group, teamed with the 
northern industrial group which fears 
the potential power of the proposed 
board, both encouraged by victory, have 
taken heart and are preparing to fight; 
they have time to muster their men and 
their facts. 

But ultimate defeat for some form of 
wage-hour bill is highly improbable. A 
measure of this type is second or third 
on Mr. Roosevelt’s list of objectives. 

In fact, so possible is passage of a 
labor standards measure, even a more 
drastic one, that some congressmen and 
many observers believe the opposition 
made a stupid mistake in throttling the 
Black-Connery bill. One able journalist 
on a strong deep-South paper told the 
writer that a much more stringent law 
would be laid in their laps eventually, 
and they would rue the ides of August 
1937. 

And even should the wage-hour proj- 
ect be laid to rest permanently, the 
ghosts of Ellenbogen textile bills would 
certainly rise to plague the opponents of 
labor standards legislation. An Ellen- 
bogen law, as originally planned, would 
become the nucleus to which other in- 
dustries would be tied one by one. 

Another possibility, in case of defeat 
for the labor standards bill, would be 
revision of section five of the Federal 
Trade act, so that the Commission would 
regulate employment as to wages and 
hours. The act as it is declares unfair 
methods of competition in commerce to 
be unlawful. It would have to be 
amended to construe unfairly low wages 
and long hours by employers producing 
for interstate commerce as unfair prac- 
tice and unlawful. The Federal Trade 
Commission stands high with reputable 
industry, and it might be expected to 
administer a wage-hour law 
fully. Such a proposal would find few 
enemies among those who merely fear a 
powertul labor standards board. But 
for those who want to avoid wages and 
hours standards, getting under FTC 
would be jumping out of one 
frying pan into another. 


success- 


merely 
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Modernization Plus... 


Justa part of management 


at Riverside & Dan River 


E WENT down to Dan- 

ville, Va., to get a moderni- 

zation story about the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills. We 
came back with something more than 
that—with a management story in its 
broadest sense. 

For after all, as Robert R. West, 
president, expressed it, modernization 
of plant and equipment is only one 
phase of management, and Riverside is 
trying to keep all phases in mifid at 
nce. Consequently it was not surpris- 
ing to find that the production job being 
done there has a merchandising key- 
note. Mr. West gave it to us when he 
said: “We go on the basis that the 
raison d’etre for a manufacturing or- 
ganization is to make something which 
somebody wants to buy. Consequently 
we try to keep our whole organization 
and our whole management policy— 
whether it be with regard to physical 
equipment, plant layout or personnel— 
geared up to the market demand.” 

Obviously, that means a close rela- 
tionship between mill and selling office. 
“Close” is an inadequate term for that 
relationship at Danville. The two are 
practically identical. The president of 
the company, the chief production ex- 
ecutive at the mill, the sales head in 
New York, and the cotton buyer—all 
know constantly just what the others 
ire doing. Not a yard of goods is pro- 
duced without the knowledge of the 
sales office; not a yard of goods is 
old without the knowledge of the mill 
executives; not a pound of cotton is 
ought without the knowledge of both 
roups. 


Textile World 


The result has been a rather remarka- 
ble merchandising-manufacturing  ac- 
complishment. This has been three-fold: 

(1) Riverside has produced types of 
goods which five years ago would have 
been considered impossible in a carded- 
yarn mill. 

(2) It has diversified its product to 

an extent which seems incredible, in 
view of its size. 
(3) It has adapted high-speed pro- 
duction methods, usually associated 
with staple-goods manufacture, to the 
production of this highly diversified 
range of fabrics. 

In fact, this diversification is the 
most impressive phase of the Riverside 
job. Retaining its back-log of staple 
production, the company has extended 
into an ever-increasing variety of out- 
lets. The great advantage of its posi- 
tion is that it is entering fields where 
the profit margin is more promising 
than in staples—but at the same time 
has retained its advantage as a large 
organization in the relatively low-per- 
centage burden of its fixed charges. 
Obviously, this mixture of size and 
diversification entails a difficult man- 
agement problem—but the executives 
at Danville, from Mr. West down, don't 
seem to worry about extra difficulties. 


Effect on Equipment 


To get back to modernization and 
to the effect of these broad policies 
upon the physical equipment. There 
are three major lines of activity in this 
direction: 


1. Purchase of new equipment. This 
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has been practically all for replacement 
purposes since, with the exception of 
the finishing plant, there has been no 
increase in capacity. 

2. Re-rigging of existing equipment 
to make different types of fabrics, in 
line with the product diversification 
mentioned above. 

3. Re-arrangement and re-utilization 
of floor space. 

The latter, in this writer’s opinion, 
has been the most spectacular of the 
three lines. In a little over a year, the 
company spent $185,000 re-arranging 
equipment. And that it was more than a 
game is evidenced by the fact that there 
was effected a 10% reduction of labor 
cost by re-arrangement of layout, and 
without any change in the wage rates. 
In a plant of that size, a 10% saving 
in labor cost makes an investment of 
$185,000 look like chicken-feed. But it 
is the will to experiment in this way 
which appeals to us most at Danville. 

This same will is evident in so many 
ways as one goes about the plant: in 
the experimentation with glass-brick 
walls in the bleach-house; in the adap- 
tation of automatic spoolers to use on 
multi-colored yarn; in the continued 
extension of air-conditioning throughout 
the plant; in the handling of the mill- 
village problem; in the flexibility of 
the company’s key personnel policies, 
and in scores of other manifestations. 

Despite the progress made, the key- 
note of the organization seems to be— 
and this is quite appropriate in a com- 
pany dominated by the experimental 
attitude—that the job has “only just 
begun.” Well, anyway, it’s a good start. 
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Shanmut 


Laboratory 


Completes cycle of West Point's 


long-range 


program 


of teeh- 


nical control and research 


“\ OMPLETING a cycle of steps 

in a long-range program di- 

rected toward improving tech- 

nical control of cotton manufacturing 

ind establishing the buying and selling 

of industrial fabrics on an engineering 

West Point Mfg. Co. has just 

put into operation a new textile labora- 

tory located on the grounds of its 
Shawmut, Ala., plant. 

When the original West Point lab- 
oratory was designed, it was believed to 
he adequate to provide for the use of 
specifications and the necessary testing 
for many years to come. Factors, how- 
ever, which could not be visualized at 
that time were the rate of acceleration 
with which specifications would come 
into general use, the necessity of proc- 
ess testing under standard atmospheric 
conditions to make certain that woven 
fabrics would comply with specifica- 
tions, the increasing use of fabrics by 
industry, and the importance of fabric 
research work in the development of 
constructions of cloth to 


MASI1S, 


special meet 





Test room is air conditioned and indirectly lighted 


special condition Furthermore, the 
research work itself has developed spe- 
cial new fabrics of superior qualities to 
supplant those standard fabrics which 
have been used in the past as a matter 
of precedent. 


Encouraged by Selling Agent 


The West Point group of mills has 
always been very progressive in the 
direction of research and technical con- 
trol and is backed whole-heartedly by 
Wellington Sears Co., of New York, 
its selling agent. In fact Wellington 
Sears has been closely identified with 
the work of Committee D-13 since it 
was organized in 1915 by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Shortly 
after the committee drew up its original 
set of standards, the first real laboratory 
for the West Point mills was estab- 
lished at Shawmut Mill. About the 
same time another laboratory was put 


On reception-room walls 
are photographic murals 
by Margaret Bourke-W hite 


into operation in the New York offi 
of Wellington Sears, which has sinc 
been enlarged. 


Specially Designed Building 


The laboratory site at Shawmut Mil 
was chosen because that mill produce: 
many heavy industrial fabrics built t 
specification and because it is centrally 
located among the other mills repre- 
sented by Wellington Sears. The equip 
ment is housed in a 40x60-ft. building, 
one story and basement, designed by 
Kennon Perry, architect, Atlanta, Ga 
Construction work was in charge of 
Batson-Cook Co., West Point, Ga. 

The front half of the main floor, en- 
tered directly from the street through 
ornamental contains an Office, 
reception room, main hall, service cor- 
ridor, lavatories, etc. The walls in the 
reception room are worthy of special 
mention. On the four main panels are 
handsome photographic murals by Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, portraying vari- 
ous processes in the manufacture ot 
cotton goods. These rooms were deco- 
rated and furnished under the direction 
of Joseph Herbert Barnes, interior 
decorator, Atlanta. 

The test room occupies the rest of the 
This room is about 20x40 
Side 


doors, 


main floor. 
ft., with generous ceiling height. 

walls, both exterior and interior, and 
ceiling are thoroughly insulated with 
rock wool. The ceiling has been given 
a sound-deadening treatment. Daylight 
is excluded. An indirect-lighting system 
is used, employing Edwin F. Guth Co. 
fixtures, each containing one 250-watt 
high-intensity mercury-vapor lamp and 
one 500-watt mazda. General Electric 
transformers and reacters are provided 
for each unit. The resulting light has 
a constant intensity of approximately 65 
foot-candles and is of unvarying quality. 
It has high visual sensitivity and is very 
nearly the color of daylight. Constant 
temperature and humidity are provided 
for this room by means of independent 











conditioning equipment. Full auto- 
itic controls maintain a dry-bulb tem- 
rature of 70° F. and a relative humid- 
y of 65%. By using a refrigerating 
it in the summer months and steam 
ils through the winter, these condi- 
ns are maintained throughout the 
tire year. A recording chart mounted 
the test room shows an even red line 
ith only the slightest variations from 
» desired curve. In order to have this 
nstant all-the-year-round condition, so 
sential to accurate and reliable test- 
o, careful attention was given all con- 
truction details. Air-circulation ducts 
ere carefully planned, walls and ceil- 
ngs were insulated, and double doors 
ere provided. 


Test-Room Equipment 


lhe test-room equipment is of latest 
type. Additional equipment is being 
idded as required. Working under con- 
trolled uniform climatic conditions, the 
‘sting engineers can make reliable 
tests of strength and wearing qualities, 
is well as determine twist, crimp, hard- 
ness, count, regain, etc. Constructions 
ire more easily investigated. 

Included in the equipment are: two 
;’merson automatic electric condition- 
ng ovens; Brown & Sharpe skein reel ; 
Wyzenbeck & Staff, Inc., precision 
wear-test meter; Belger automatic rov- 
ing tester (H. & B. American Ma- 
‘thine Co.); Alfred Suter stapling de- 
vice, single-yarn and _ single-strand 
direct-numbering yarn machine, 
counter with single-yarn twist 
ttachment and crimp tester; H. L. 
Scott plied-yarn and cord testers—one 
lair and one with recording attach- 
ment, convertible skein and fabric tester 
with recording attachment, and two 
horizontal machines for breaking fab- 
cs—one of which has a capacity of 
1) to 800 Ib., the other 600 to 1,500 
lb., both with recording-chart attach- 
nents. There are also numerous gages, 
pick counters, scales, etc. 


tester, 
TW ist 


The basemenc, which 1s about halt 
above ground, is well ventilated and 
lighted. The photographic department 
with laboratory and dark room is lo- 
cated there. It contains cameras, en- 
larging apparatus, microscopes, strobo- 
scope, and motion-picture equipment. 
Ample space is provided for records 
and reports. Also located in the base- 
ment is the air-conditioning plant con- 
sisting of washers, filters, screens, com- 
pressors, motors, fans, and steam coils. 
There are two separate air conditioners 
in use. One is for the building in gen- 
eral and is provided with controls that 
permit frequent changes to correspond 
with outside conditions. The other sys- 
tem is for the test room only. Both 
of these systems were designed and in- 
stalled by Parks-Cramer Co. and use 
Taylor Instrument Co. controls. 

The laboratory will be in a position 
to handle the increasing number ot 
technical inquiries which are being re- 
ceived as a result of the recent publica- 


tion of Prof. G. B. Haven’s 


be ¢ yk, 





























The new laboratory at Shawmut Mill 


1 


“Wellington Sears Handbook of Indus- 
trial Fabrics.” It may develop fabrics 
where slight difference in construction 
makes considerable difference in result. 

Investigation and tests are regularl 
conducted for the seventeen mills com- 
prising the Wellington 
These mills produce 25,000 ditferent 
constructions, widths, weights, and col- 
ors. The goods range from light-weight 
typewriter-ribbon fabric and_ balloon 
cloth up to 12/0 duck weighing 30 oz. 
a yard in 22 in. width. By a thorough 
and complete system of checking and 
testing cotton yarn in process and in 
finished goods, and comparing fabrics 
from year to year through changes in 
cotton-crop conditions, defects are pre 
vented and uniformity of fabric is as- 
sured. Officials of both Wellington 
Sears Co. and West Point Mfg. Co. are 
confident that with the improved facili 
ties of the new laboratory they can 
contribute further to the development 


Sears group 


of cotton fabrics for the products and 
pfocesses of American industry. 









Air-circulation ducts were carefully planned 


3-Ply Silk Strike . .. 


300 malls. 


10.000 workers 


affected by T.W.0.C. order 


TWO WEEKS’ strike called last 
month by the T.W.O.C. in the 
silk textile industry halted op- 

erations in some 300 mills employing 
40,000 States. The 
strike was unique in that it split tl 


workers in five 


ne 


industry into three camps: (a) those 
opposing union domination, (b) those 
passively accepting it, and (c) those 


welcoming it. The strike was called 
Aug. 9 and affected the Pennsylvania 
and New silk districts chiefly. 
By the beginning of the current month 
practically all mills 
ating on either temporary or permanent 
working agreements with the union. 
The immediate issue, as set forth by 


Jersey 


were again oper- 


was union recognition, higher 
wages and shorter hours. Underlying 
that, however, was the aim—which both 


the union, 


union and manufacturers shared—of 
ending the deplorable wage and hour 
conditions prevailing at the “tamily 
shop” end of the industry. The three 
divisions the industry—big, medium 


sized, and small mills—approached the 
strike issue from fundamentally different 
angles, colored by their own wages and 
conditions, but the whole issue 
uinged on the competitive problem pre- 
by the low wages prevailing in 
the “family shop” end. 
Ho mill which em- 
braces 175 firms and includes “family 
” of Paterson, N. J. and Allen- 
welcomed the strike as a 
forcing New York converters 
higher rates for commission 
work, and mills closed 100% 
when the strike called. In mid- 
August they signed a union agreement 
providing for a wage raise which it was 
estimated would raise labor costs 35%, 
necessitating a radical rise in rates paid 
by converters for commission weaving. 
The medium-sized mill group, com 
prising some 100 commission weavers 
operating 7,900 and 9,000 
looms, took a non-resistance attitude 
toward the strike and most mills closed ; 
these were spread through Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New England. 
Under the leadership of David L. Cole, 
Paterson, N. J., attorney, as 


The sma division, 


1 
these 


Was 


between 


counsel, 
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this group organized a trade body to 
be known as the Silk and Rayon Manu- 
facturers Association, and members 
authorized the to act tor 
them in effecting an agreement with 


association 


the union. An agreement was reached 
which provided mainly for: recognition 
of the union as sole collective bargain- 
ing agency; employment of only union 
minimum wage of $15 for 
40-hour week; binding of union not to 
contract with competing manufacturers 
for lower wages or longer hours. Be- 
hind the manufacturers’ approval of 
this agreement, as pointed out by Mr. 
Cole, was the desire to standardize labor 
eliminate the downward 
that end. Labor 
was argued, should not be competitive, 
and with such costs standardized, com- 
petition could develop healthily in its 
normal fields such as quality of mer- 
chandise, styling, ete. 

A very different reception, due to 
fundamentally different conditions, 
ereeted the T.W.O.C.’s_ strike order 
among the big mills. These companies 
comprise some of the major units of the 
silk and rayon textile industry, includ- 
ing Duplan Silk Corp., Hess, Gold- 
smith & Co., Inc., Bloomsburg Silk Mill, 
Schwarzenbach Huber Co., Stehli Silks 
Corp., and Stunzi Sons Silk Co., Inc. 
Following violent 

1 


members; 


costs and to 


pressure at costs, it 


demonstrations by 
union sympathizers in Hazleton, Pa., 
and elsewhere, a number of the mills 
it was announced that this step 

“avoid bloodshed and _ be- 
cause the State failed to give proper 
protection.” These manufacturers 
claimed that they were not involved in 
any strike, that their workers did not 
belong to the union and had not gone 
out on strike and finally—a point tacitly 
acknowledged by the T.W.O.C.—that 
these mills substantially higher 
wages and have far superior working 
conditions than either of the other two 
groups involved in the strike. 

\fter prolonged negotiations — this 
group, representing some 10,000 looms 
and 900,000 throwing spindles and em 
ploying about 20,000 workers, reached a 
compromise with the union under 


closed: 


was taken to 


pay 


which 


Silk Textile Strike Creates 
Three New Trade Associations 


The trade associational line-up of 
the silk textile industry went through 
considerable reshuffling during the 


recent strike. The outcome has been 


the creation of three new trade 
bodies, as follows: 
Pennsylvania Textile Association. 


Comprises most of the large Penn- 
sylvania silk-rayon mills. James 
A. Goldsmith, of Hess, Goldsmith 
& Co., is chairman. 


Silk and Rayon Manufacturers As- 


sociation. Comprises medium- 


sized commission weavers of Penn- 


sylvania, New Jersey and other 
States. David L. Cole, Paterson, 
N. J., is counsel. 

Underwear Fabrics Association. 
Comprises chief silk underwear 
fabric converters of New York, 
N. Y. Temporary officers are: 
president—J. Howard Hoffman, 
Excello Fabrics, and  secretary— 


Samuel Cohan, Normandie Silk Co. 


workers returned to their tasks imme 
diately. The compromise further 
vided that workers could 
lective bargaining agency in any plant 
on written request from 10% of per- 
sonnel; that the employer would deal 
with any agency so designated and that 
ae ‘© s : 2 
any grievance not adjusted in 30 days 
three arbitrators, on 


Nro 
pis 


elect a col 


be submitted to 
selected by the employer, one by the 
bargaining and a 
third by the two, or failing agreement 
on that, the third to be chosen by A. D. 
Whiteside, president of Dun & Brad- 
and grievances shall relate to 
wages, hours and working conditions 
but shall not include a closed shop. 

The first workers’ elections held this 
month resulted in T.W.O.C. victories 
in most mills. Meanwhile, these manu- 
facturers have formed a_ new _ trade 
body, the Pennsylvania Textile Asso- 
ciation, of which James A. Goldsmith, of 


collective agency 


street; 


Hess, Goldsmith, is chairman. The 
organization is not incorporated and 


plans in that direction are being held in 
abeyance pending developments of the 
present labor situation. The aim of the 
body is to supply a medium of opinion 
on mutually important matters, but it is 
emphasized that all manufacturers 
signed the compromise agreement indi- 
vidually and will continue to handle 
such matters individually. 

Post-strike developments will hinge 
on two phases: (a) outcome of the 
arbitration situation in the larger mills; 
and (b) converter reaction to the higher 
rates for commission weaving which 


the wage increases there necessitate. 
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Catch-Bar Mystery 


Faulty conduct of full-fashioned machine part 


can often be traced to verge-plate misalignment 


HERE IS nothing about a full- 
fashioned knitting machine more 
baffling than the misconduct of 
catch bar under some conditions, and 
se ought to have our careful 
leration. 
he catch bar seems to be a simple 
mechanism — nothing but a 


piece of 
raight bar of steel about 3 in. thick 


con- 


By Walter A. Simond 


several times that distance out of align- 
ment, it is a mystery how the catch bar 
operates. Do we bump the verge plates 
which are farthest back hard enough to 
jar the sinkers back into line where the 
verge plates are too far forward? Obvi- 
ously, if the variation is gradual and the 


controlling arms so as to cause them to 
and do we not blame the 
knitter for failure to oil properly? 

Sometimes it will be found that the 
catch bar does not cover one head with- 
out bumping on the next so it will not 
fall; and in this case the verge plates, 
jack beds, and sometimes the needles 
should be realigned. 


1 . . - 
heat score, 


nd 12 in. wide, with a groove in the 
front lower edge for the reception of the 
sinker butts. When mounted in a leg- 
ger, the approximately horizontal con- 


GAGE READINGS ON MACHINE NO. 075 


trolling arms are about 3 ft. apart; and Head No. I 2 3 4 5 6 
at the front of each arm there is a liit- C.B. +000 +004 ~ 002 +006 _ 001 L005 
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Small Clearance Head No. 7 8 9 10 it 12 
. Co Tes css +000 +004 +-002 +005 +013 +004 
bia cael aa 180 i ‘heat / 
ihe catch Ser growrer:en sonte fend V.P....... 009 —003—005 —010—010 —005—008 —009+003 —006—006 —007 
ing makes of machines measure .254 in. Mat) Fa +006 +004+006 +001—007 —011—009 —009+003 +004+002 +002 
wide; the divider butts, .244 in.; and “ " "9 ' 
leaving only .008-in. clearance. About Head No. Is l4 IS 16 i 18 
003 in. of the clearance should be al- ae +000 +005 +005 +002 +00-4 +005 
lowed to prevent the catch bar from a ee —006 —004—019 —013—013 —012—015 —013—011 —003—015 —007 
bumping the sinker butts against the N. eeceesese — (004 — 005 —009 — 009 — 005 7 00 1— 008 — 006 — 003 +000 — 002 +-000 


verge plates when the catch bar is at the 
catch position, or farthest forward. In 
passing, it will be well to point out that 
the section joints in the catch bar must 
be aligned by the groove; and the easiest 
way to get this result when assembling 

realigning the sections is to put a 
iece of steel, shaped to fit the groove, 
icross the joints. When fixing, we can 
tell if the joints are aligned by measur- 
ing to the sinker nibs with a dial gage, 
being sure the sinkers are in contact 
vith the back of the sinker groove, and 
gaging the two adjacent heads nearest 
the joint. 

With only .005- or .006-in. clearance 

work with and verge plates sometimes 









Arrangement for aligning verge 
of dial 


plate with aid 
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C. B. variation .015” V. P. =.025” 

extremes several heads apart, it may be 
possible to adjust and bend the catch 
bar edgewise to make it cover, but it 
requires considerable pressure to bend 
a bar of this width. If, in so doing, we 


squeeze the oil out of one side of the 
bearings on the back pivot studs of the 
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N.=.018”" Clearance = .012” 

Formerly it seemed that most of the 
catch-bar trouble was due to incorrect 
setting of the verge plates, but now it is 
found that there is very little difficulty 
encountered when the needles are in 
perfect alignment. We usually move the 
verge plates to correct errors in needle 
alignment, and in more than twenty 
years of experience | have never seen a 
gage used for verge-plate setting. We 
reason that, if the knitting is the right 
length, the verge-plate setting must be 
right also. Learners almost always ply 
the needles back out of line, and bad 
pliering may be the beginning of catch- 
bar trouble. Very little variation of 
needle alignment is permissible, and the 
verge plates should exactly parallel the 
needles in each head. 


Adjusting Stitch Length 


There are two ways of obtaining the 


correct length of knitting from the indi- 





vidual heads of the machine. In both, 
the needles, verge plates, jack beds, and 
catch bar are aligned. One of them is a 
new method recently recommended by 
one of the leading machine builders. If 
the knitting comes a little short because 
of a slightly extra and unavoidable ten- 
sion of the yarn or silk, where special 
threading of the guides and thread car- 
riers is required, the needle bar is 
moved in slightly to obtain the length of 
stitch desired. On several new machines 
set by this method the variation was not 
less than .006 in. on the best alignment. 
This is a little easier to handle as re- 
gards verge-plate setting; but it would 
he necessary to reset the needle gage for 
plying the needles in the out-of-line 
heads and there are slightly variable 
conditions in dividing, landing, pressing, 
knocking-over, and narrowing. You 
may prefer the old way of adding a nick 
or two on the slur cock and then mov- 
ing the verge plate just enough to ob- 
tain the proper jack clearance. This 
method should give the most uniform 
stitch and the best selvages. 

\s an aid in obtaining the proper 
alignment of the verge plates, the little 
attachment shown in the accompanying 
diagrammatic sketch has been found 
useful. It is designed to be used 
with the horizontal holder for a dial 
gage which was described in the TEx 
TILE WorLpD of September, 1936, The 
verge-plate finger slide is marked A, 
and the supporting arm is marked B. 
The slide has a maximum movement of 
Ys in. and is retracted by a small fine 
spring which counteracts the spring in 
the dial gage. The finger is brought up 
to about a .015-in. minus setting on a 
correct verge plate and the dial turned to 
zero. With this setting we can attain 
an absolute alignment of verge plates or 
make the slight variation required by 
the old method. 

On an old 18-section machine, dial 
gaging showed a clearance of .012 in. 
over the width of the sinker butts. The 
back of the catch-bar groove varied .015 
in. from the line; the needles, .018 in.; 
and the verge plates, The 
figures are given in detail in the accom- 
panying table. How could it work with 
such a difference between verge plates 
and clearance? On a 


very 


025 in. 


new 28-section 
footer the catch-bar clearance was .008 
in. and misalignment of the needles was 
007; of the verge plates, .011; and of 
the back of the catch-bar groove, .015 
in. The realignment of at least one 
needle bar, two joints of catch-bar sec- 
tions, and a few verge plates would 
the alignment inside of a .005 
tolerance and a safe clearance. 

\iter alignment, be sure the catch 


bring 


bar does not touch the sinkers when 
it comes torward after the draw and 
that it falls as early as possible without 


touching the front edge of the sinker 
butts. You will then find the catch bar 
will operate correctly and without fail- 


ure 


120 =, 2010) 


Four important factors 


must be considered in planning 


Large Package 


NE of the most important de- 

cisions to be made by mill man- 

agement and its engineers in 
planning modern spinning-room equip- 
ment is that which affects the dimen- 
sions of the full bobbin, warp or filling. 
Four principal factors affecting the full- 
package size are the size of the ring, 
the diameter of the empty bobbin, the 
traverse of the ring rail, and the twist 
in the yarn. These four factors, inter- 
related as they are, must be adjusted so 
that the bobbin will contain the maxi- 
mum amount of yarn possible. Just how 
these factors affect the size of the bob- 
bin we shall attempt to explain briefly 
and without too much mathematics or 
other detail. 


Ring Size and Travelers 


The most important limiting factor 
is the traveler speed. In general, for 
any given spindle speed the ring size 
must be adjusted so that the peripheral 
speed of the traveler does not exceed 
5,000 to 5,200 ft. per minute for medium 
counts. When this speed is 
passed, the finer numbers of travelers 
will either burn very quickly or fly off. 


or coarse 


E 






& 
Fig. 1. 


Correlating Ring and Bobbin Size— 
Draw two concentric circles, one represent- 
ing the ring diameter (B) and one the bob- 


bin diameter (A). Draw a straight line 
(D) through the center of the circles and 
a line (E) at right angles to this line and 
tangent to the circle. Line (F) drawn from 
the point of intersection of the two straight 
lines tangent to the circle representing the 
bobbin diameter indicates the yarn passing 
from traveler to bobbin. The angle (C) or 
angle of yarn pull can easily be measured 
with a protractor. 


The medium-weight travelers will soon 
become worn, causing excessive end 
breakage and ring wear. Thus, although 
the modern spindle is capable of much 
higher speeds than commonly run today, 
its speed must be held to that limit 
which brings the traveler speed to a 
reasonable figure, even at the sacrifice 
of full-bobbin diameter. Should the ring 
size cause an excessive traveler speed, 
in addition to the traveler damage and 
loss of production there will be the 
added disadvantage of an additional loss 
caused by excessive ends down due to 
the inability of the traveler to control 
the balloon properly through a_ wide 
range of variation. This latter limita- 
tion is well recognized by practical mill 
men and is a condition which can bé 
demonstrated mathematically. 

If we study the foregoing paragraph 
carefully, we immediately realize that 
there is another factor which has an 
effect on the ends down besides the 
traveler speed, and that is the strength 
of the yarn. This is because the size of 
the traveler, together with its speed and 
the diameter of the ring, determines the 
centrifugal force created by the traveler 
in its rapid revolution around the ring. 
This centrifugal force can be figured 
for each weight of traveler in terms of 
“foot-grains” per second. Consequently, 
a high-grade yarn of a given number 
spun from a good staple, which is well 
carded and well prepared, will stand a 
greater strain than a poor yarn of the 
same number. So we can readily see 
that the strength of the yarn must be 
considered when discussing the traveler 
speed and the strain created by it. 


Bare-Bobbin Diameter 


Having determined the diameter of 
the ring, the next important considera- 
tion is the outside diameter of the bare 
bobbin. Since the area between the 
ring and the bare bobbin determines the 
yarn space (and this, with the traverse, 
the cubical contents of the full package), 
the adjustment of the bare bobbin is one 
which requires careful thought because 
here a mistake in selecting the proper 
size can be disastrous. 

If the diameter of the bare bobbin is 
too small, the work will run badly at the 
start due to tension caused by unneces- 
sary traveler drag. On the other hand, 
if the diameter is made larger than 
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Spinning 


cessary, there is a loss of capacity 
hich continues throughout the life of 
the bobbin. Experience has shown that, 

general, for yarns with the regular 
varp twist made with a constant of 
175 times the square root of the num- 
ber, the angle C (Fig. 1) should not be 
less than 23°. When the angle is less 
than 23°, the resultant of the forces 
acting on the traveler and causing its 
rotation produces an excessive strain 


which will ultimately cause end 
breakage. For filling yarns or yarns 
with a twist constant of less than 
4.75, the angle C should not be less 


than 27 Thus, it can be seen that 
the correlation of these two factors, 
ring size and bobbin size, must be care- 
iully accomplished to achieve good- 
running work with maximum yarn ca- 
pacity. 

In the interpretation of what has 
heen written concerning bare-bobbin 
diameter, we must again consider the 
strength of the yarn. Just as a good 
strong yarn will stand a higher ten- 
sion resulting from a larger run or 


higher speed, so will a high-grade 


varn stand a higher starting drag re- 
ulting from smaller angles of pull. 
\gain, in attempting to build up a 
set of specifications, the quality of 


the yarn must not be overlooked. 


Traverse of the Yarn 
Ability of the traveler to control 
the variations in tension created by 
winding the varn on varying diam- 
eters in frames with a constant spin- 
dle speed is limited. This yarn ten- 
sion varies with each position of the 
ring rail. As the size of the balloon 
aries with the distance of the traveler 
trom the thread guide, this total dis- 
must be regulated so that the 
tension in the yarn can be held within 
© proper limits. If the traverse is 
too long, the balloon with the ring 
rail in its lower position will be so 
irge that the ends will either whip 
gainst the separator or against each 
ther, causing excessive snarls, fuzzi- 
ess, and breakage. If the weight of 
e traveler is increased to control 
his large balloon in the lower posi- 
m, there will be so much excess 
eight for the upper position chat 
sain Wwe run into excessive end break- 


tance 


By A. K. Landau 
Saco-Lowell Shops 





age, traveler wear, and ring damage, 

It has been found in practice that 
for medium-count yarns with a fixed 
thread board the total traverse 
not be much more than 64 to 7 in. 
However, with thread boards of the 
traversing type this distance can be 
extended to a range between 74 and 
8 in. For heavier yarns, 16s and 
it might be possible to in- 
crease the traverse up to 74 to 8} in. 

Another difficulty following the in- 
troduction of traverse of lengths 
greater than those stipulated above is 
the excessive tension in the yarn caused 
by increased air resistance and _back- 
war bulge of the large balloon. This 
tension can attain in value an amount 
equal to the total tension of the traveler 
drag and the normal balloon. 

The twist in the yarn has a definite 
effect on the yarn strength and its run- 
ning qualities. Thus, the production of 
soft yarns with their reduced strength 
requires a larger bare bobbin and a 
shorter traverse than a high-twist yarn 
of the same number. This is a factor 
which should receive careful considera- 
tion in the making of specifications for 
a spinning frame. 

The correlation of these four factors 
is a task which requires practical skill 
and engineering experience, because any 
error made in establishing ring size, 
bobbin size, or traverse is cumulative 


can- 


coarser, 
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and will affect the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the spinning frame through- 
out its life. The proper solution of 
this problem at the beginning, when the 
frame is built, will avoid unnecessary 
expense at a later period should it be 
found necessary to change either rings 
or bobbins or both. An engineer, whose 
opinion is considered authoritative, told 
the writer that he thinks evenness and 
strength of the yarn, particularly the 
former, are the principal factors which 
determine traveler speed, spindle speed. 
and size of the package—because after 
all the yarn must stand the stress and 
strain incidental to spinning. 

After having arrived at a decision 
as to the size of the package, there 
are other specification details which 
must be established. For example, the 
spindle blade must be of proper size 
and stiff enough to resist the strain of 
the yarn which might cause flexing ot 
the spindle. Other factors which can- 
not be overlooked include the size of the 
tape; the whorl, which must be regu- 
lated to avoid slippage; speed irregu- 
larities, which cause the traveler to 
chatter; and general ability of the sub- 
sidiary parts of the frame to stand high 
speeds, Furthermore, the spindle should 
be so designed that it will not vibrate, 
run hot, or throw oil. 

Then again there is the question of 
production which has an effect on our 
decision. Some executives for the sake 
of increased production would rather 
run at a speed which results in piecing 
50 ends per thousand spindles per hour, 
than at a lower speed and production 
which might result in not over 30 ends 
down per thousand spindles per hour. 

Thus, it can be seen that this question 
is very complicated and very technical. 
Its ramifications are innumerable and 
it is one of those questions for which 
there is no yes-and-no answer. The 
best bet is that the matter should be 
left to responsible engineers who have 
made this matter the subject of careful 
study and who are qualified to accept 
the responsibility of making these im- 
portant decisions. 





Table Showing Practical Ranges of Bobbin 
Diameters for Different Sizes of Rings 





| Con- Bobbin 





Minimum) serva- Dia. for Com- 

Size of | Bobbin tive Easy | mon 
Ring | Dia. 21° | Bobbin | Traveler | Practice 

| | Dia. 23° | Pull 27° 

Col. 1 | Col. 2* Col, 3 Col. 4 

11%” 403 440 | 511 500 

14” 448 488 | . 567 563 

134” 493 . 537 .624 625 

114” .537 586 | .681 625 

156” .582 .635 .737 750 

1%” -627 684 .794 750 

17%" 672 | .732 "851 ‘813 

2° | i717 | ‘781 908 875 

214" | .762 830 | 965 938 

24%" | .806 .879 | 1.021 1.000 

234" 851 927 | 1.078 | 1.000 

214” .896 .977 | 1.135 | 1.062 

234” .986 1.074 1.248 1.125 

3 1.075 1.172 1.362 1.187 

' 
“¥* Recommended for general use. 

(2011) 121 
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Introduced as ~Piracy-Proof 
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idea for theme songs de- ~_— 
claimed signs originated with Mrs. Alta 
racy Vera Arnold, a music composer, 


BoPsens shh WrVs0e Ince 


NEW textile merchan- Che 
dising plan which it is 


will protect design against p 


design and 





les whose previous success in perfect- 
ing a method of “musical short- 
hand” led her to the idea of a 
basic system for developing de- 
signs following the formation of 
musical bars in a composition. 
Byron G. Moon cooperated with Mrs. 
Arnold in putting the idea on a practical 
basis, and the two then executed a con- 
tract giving the Moon company exclu- 
sive rights to their patent applications. 
The principle is to select a song and, 


and also supply a novel basis for sa 
promotion has been devel ped by the 
Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. The project 
[ creation of designs 
songs: it was intro- 
t month with the 


Data and sample on design 


based on “I'm Forever 
provides for the Blowing Bubbles.” 
from copyrighted 
duced to the trade las 
showing of three fabrics in 17 prints, 
the designs being inspired by various 
songs. These prints are being made up 
into children’s and 
boys’ wash suits, smocks, housecoats and 


women’s pajamas; the millinery acces- 


Industry interest in the plan focuses 
on two major questions: (a) will it 
give true protection of design? and (b) 
will the design sell? Time and experi- 
ence alone can give adequate answer 
to these questions. The struggle to end 


women’s dresses, 


sories group includes a number of in- 
teresting and original designs. 

of Theme Song Designs, 
which the plan is being 
main divisions, 


The story 
the name under 
promoted, has two 
namely, protection of the design, and 
Brief 


promotion of the merchandise. 


synopses of these phases follow: 


Protection of the Design. Theme Song 
designs have three-ply protection by means 


ot (a ypyright of the song; (b) patent 
applications; and (c) trade mark used in 
promotior Copyright—Through coopera 

tion with the Music Publishers Protective 
\ssociat New York, the Moon company 
has been given exclusive rights to use copy 

righted songs in creation of commercial 
designs ; Patent Applications—Moon 
\ d, which is a partnership formed by 
the developer and the originator of the 
plan, own patent applications for creating 
the method of these designs and have placed 


se rights exclusively with the Moon com 


pany for (a) creating design where a sp 
cific song is inspiration; (b) developing a 
method of creating something new in basi 
design thus also covering use of the idea 

1 le fields; and (c) creating 


Trade Ma 


including the 


mmething new in fabric 
us trademarks, 


ree terms, “theme”, “song” and “musi 


Promotion of the merchandise. | 





rics and garm ts with these designs Wl 
be pr ll divisions from the 
( r; this promotior 
W le explo ot the name and 
popularity of the song which inspired the 
particular design. In each case merchan 
dise will be identified as Theme Song Dx 
sig ilso WwW carry a tag booklet 
dramatizing the story of the song and its 
use 1 ( e design. It is beheved the 
dea w ern tselrt especia lv well to tas] 
: 

1On s Sy S i ¢ 1 t } t 
ion vs, with il tie-up featuring 
‘ 
i { > . 

59 9 1*4 
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with the aid of an artist, develop a fabric 
design based on (a) the song’s theme 
and (b) the formation of the musical 
notes. The artist then adapts the design 
to textile use. The broad possibilities of 
the plan are evident when it is stated 
that the library of the music publishers’ 
300,000 


songs 


issociation 
copyrights these 
with privilege of 
another 26 vears ; 


comprises 


song's ; 


cover for 26 
renewal fo1 


many are now in th 


vears 


renewal period. 

Songs are selected by a committee 
made up of prominent textile and fash- 
ion authorities. Two thoughts dominate 
selection of songs for fabric designs: 
(a) “Dated” are undesirable as 
they tend to limit promotional and ac- 
value; (1 i 


songs 
ceptance 
to songs having established popularity 
through some special appeal. 


The mechanics of 


») preference 1S given 


applying the idea 
Working in 
converters and 
s, the Moon company develops 


song designs for specific textile markets. 


» textiles are as follows: 


1 


cooperation with their 


customer 


i 
1 


and then issues licenses to cloth manu 
facturers in non-competitive fields to 
use the designs, also issuing licenses to 
non-competitive garment cutters, and re 
carry-through of the 
merchandise. No designs are sold. Only 


tayler tor the 
ALLCTS TO. Lii¢ 
M 


me store in each citv is licensed to sel 


a specific line of Theme Song Design 
in each case the store is sup 
sales helps and display ma 
terial stressing the Theme Song idea. 
\ identified to the con 
<1 under the 
Song Design plan, and all 


Sanforized 


ll merchandise is 
mer as licensed heme 
fabrics are 


leas) 
runk 
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design piracy in textiles, of course, is 
as old almost as textile design itself. 
The most notable contribution to that 
end, so far, has been the work of the 
Design Registration Bureau of the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, an ex- 
tended study of which bureau was pub- 
lished on page 89, December, 1936, 
TEXTILE WorLp. With respect to the 
market possibilities of Theme Song De- 
sign fabrics, a study of the first 17 de- 
signs is helpful as a guide. These 
print designs were prepared by Paul 
Von Eisenbarth; 11 are in cotton, six 
on rayon fabrics. Among the songs 
which gave these fabrics their name and 
design are: “I’m Forever Blowing Bub- 
bles,” “Swing High, Swing Low,” “Oh, 
Where Is My Little Dog Gone” and 
“Memories.” 


Converters offering these designs are 


\rthur Bier & Co. and W. E. McKay 
& Co., and the fabrics were made up 
into garments by Wedgwood Sports- 


Wee Tog Mig. Co., M. C. 
Schrank & Co., Borgenicht Bros., H. 
Bomze & Bro., Heller Co., Lady Jane 
Negligee Corp., Alexander Doll Co., and 
Glomar Hat Corp. While certain of 
“Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” and “Daisy, Daisy,” 
among 
Sone” and 
the juvenile group including 
Low” and ‘Little 
Dog,” are both original and_ pleasing. 
Indeed these would seem to have very 


wear Co.., 


the designs such as 
seem rather 
them, notably 
“Ramona” for 


tatic, others 
“Kashmiri 
adults, and 
“Swing High, Swing 


real appeal when made 
to-wear ; 


up into ready- 
assuredly they have novelty 
which ively exploited in 


+ 


effect 


romotion could make 


nieresc, 


f« rT LO¢ «1 sales. 
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Loom fixers’ Manual 


This first chapter of the Wool 
Section introductory to Mr. 
Hayes’ main discussion, which 
will follow in later issues, ts 
applicable to all branches of 
silk, 


woolen 


loomfixing — cotton, and 


rayon, as well as and 
worsted. Many later chapters of 
will 


general application, and_there- 


all Sections likewise have 
fore readers will find it bene- 
ficial to follow the entire Loom- 
fixers’ Manual, whether or noi 
the current discussion is directed 
primarily to their field. 
Chapter I of the Cotton Sec- 


tion, which appeared in the 
fugust issue, was devoted to 
loom construction. Any reader 


who, for one reason or another, 
missed that chapter may secure 
another copy without charge, as 
the 
writing TEXTILE WorRLD. Chapter 
Il of the Cotton Section, deal- 
ing with take-up motions, will 


long as supply lasts, by 


begin next month. 


N MANY respects loomfixing offers 

the best position in the mill. A loom- 

fixer is to a loom what the doctor is 
to his patient. His is interesting work 
with plenty of variety, and it calls for 
ll a man has in the way of mechanical 
ibility and general intelligence. 

On the other hand, it demands a wide 
range of qualifications in a man—more 
than most managements realize, as evi- 
lenced by their often careless selection 
f loomfixers. These qualifications run 
the gamut from a knowledge of mechan- 
ics to an understanding of psychology. 
[ am listing them below: 

1. Mechanical ability. 
imount of mechanical 
Irom experience, but it appears that 
me has to be born with some of it. 
There are boys not over six years old 
who take to mechanics like a duck to 
water, and there are grown men who 
cannot diagnose the ailments of a com- 
mon wheelbarrow. 


A considerable 
ability comes 


The loomfixer must 
to reason out solutions to the 
roblems he encounters, even when the 
‘vidence he has to work on is slim. 


2 Intelligence. 
be able 


3. Ingenuity. He must be able to de- 
ise original methods of overcoming 
lithculties which are new to him. 





WOOL SECTION 


CHAPTER I 





By Benjamin F. Hayes 


Qualifications of a Loomfixer 


4. Inquisitiveness. He must be curi- 
ous as to why things work in a certain 
way and why the loom builder has ap- 
plied this or that gadget to the loom, 
why this or that part is shaped just the 
way it is, and so on. He must not be 
afraid to ask questions of anybody, 
whether overseers or other loomfixers. 
He must be an avid reader of his tech- 
nical magazine, willing to take it out of 
the mill and study it in the quiet of his 
home. 

5. Foresight. He must have the 
vision to look ahead, anticipating re 
pairs, keeping his supplies sufficiently 
stocked and not over-stocked, and plan- 
ning that will last. Where 
temporary repairs are necessary, he 
must foresee how soon a permanent re 
pair will be required and make it ahead 
of time. 


repairs 


6. Economy. The loomfixer must be 
a little Scotch in the use of his supplies, 
and not wasteful of the firm’s money. 
He should keep supply records, date his 
picker sticks, and find out why certain 
looms are demanding more supplies 
than others in order that he may cor- 
rect the condition. He must not, how- 
ever, practice false economy by using 
supplies that are worn out or recom- 
mending or approving the purchase of 
cheap supplies that won’t last. 

7. Conscientiousness. He must have 
an inherent desire to do everything in 
the best way, consistent with the time 
available, 

8. Persistency. He must not become 
discouraged over difficult problems, but 
must stick to a job until he has it licked. 
He must, if necessary, return again and 
again to the same loom to work over 
the same defect. 

9. Cool-headedness. He must not be 
easily exasperated, but must retain his 
ability to think clearly when confronted 
with the frequent “cussedness of the 
inanimate.” 

10. Open-mindedness. He must be 
willing to be told and to accept sugges- 
tions from overseers, second-hands, 
other loomfixers, and even (in some 
cases) weavers. Most loomfixers have 
had more experience with certain prob- 
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lems than have others and are therefore, 
1 A specialist’s ad- 


tackling 


in a sense, specialists. 


vice can be very useful in 


special problems. 

11. Cooperativeness. Just as he should 
be willing to accept information or ad- 
vice, he should be willing to give it. 
His reward will be the receipt of as- 
sistance in return, and he will make 
friends who may be of help to him later 


in life. Personally I have received 
numerous favors from young fixers 
whom I helped get on their feet. One 


even made it possible for me to secure 


a badly needed job years after I had 
been of help to him. 
12. Agreeable disposition. <A_ fixer 


has got to get along amiably with the 
weavers. If they are afraid of him, 
they will not call him many times when 
he is needed. A bossy, bulldozing man- 
ner seriously injures the efficiency of 
the weave room. It goes without say- 
ing, of that the same attitude 
toward second-hands, and 
other loomfixers is also desirable—par- 
ticularly in the latter case if cooperation 
secured. A loomfixer is natur- 
ally open to abuse from other workers, 
particularly weavers (I have 
woman weaver, in a rage, spit on a 
fixer); and on_ such 
equanimity can be severely shaken—but 
the more he keeps his temper the better 
for all 


course, 


overseers, 


is to be 
seen a 


occasions his 


concerned. 


13. Understanding of psychology. 
This comes into play in his dealings 
with everybody, but it is of particular 
importance when he wishes to suggest 
improvements to his overseer. The lat- 
ter is inclined to think that such a sug- 
gestion is a criticism and a reflection on 
his own ability. It is always advisable 
in such cases first to consult with the 
overseer and make sure that he under- 
stands the problem and has a chance to 
think about it. Once he recognizes the 
difficulty, sees the need for improvement, 
and has tried to devise a solution of his 
own, he is usually prepared to receive 
the suggestion offered by the fixer. The 
overseer should always be consulted be- 
fore some radical change is made in the 
loom. 
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Staple Cotton 
Fabrics 


By John Hoye 


Fabric Technician with 
W. Harris Thurston, New York. 


Curtain madras, diaper cloth, 
and rice cloth are discussed 
in the twenty-first installment 
of Mr. Hoye’s series of articles 
on staple cotton fabrics which 
began in January, 1936 





Iselin-Jefferson Co 


Bird’s-Eye Diaper Cloth—29’, 
56x48, 5.40 yd. 


Diaper Cloth 
IRD’S-EYE DIAPER CLOTH is 


a carded cloth woven with a dia- 
mond or bird’s-eye design. The warp 
yarns used are finer than the filling 
yarns. The coarse filling yarns make 
the fabric very absorbent. It is usually 
woven with six harnesses. 

Finishes used: Bleached and 
finished—no starch, very soft. 
Uses: 
Widths: 19 to 32 in. 
Warp yarns: 23s to 29s. 
Filling yarn: 12s to 17s. 


Examples of bird’s-eye diaper cloth: 


29” 64x64 4.80 
32” 64x64 4.20 
32” 56x44 4.75 
29” 56x44 5.25 


pure 


Diapers, towels, etc. 


Another type of diaper cloth has a 
flannel finish and is made from various 
weights of sheetings with soft-twist 
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filling. These fabrics are napped and 
bleached, producing a soft, absorbent 
finish. 


Curtain Madras 
URTAIN MADRAS, known 


as curtain grenadine, usually con- 
sists of an all-over heavy and prom- 
inent woven design on an open-weave 
leno or gauze-ground fabric, producing 
a lacy effect. The design usually is of 
dobby- or jacquard-woven figures, or 
can have cushion dots similar to the 
dotted swiss. Strong wide-tape selvages 
of ply yarns are used. These are nec- 
essary because of stretching or framing 
in finishing and later in laundering. 
Extra picks of roving or yarn are 
used to form the decorative design. 
The repeats of the design are fairly 
well spread out on the face of the cloth, 
and in between the repeats the roving 
floats along the back of the cloth. Af- 
ter weaving, these floats are 
sheared or clipped off closely; also, in 
finishing, the back of the cloth is usually 
singed so that the clipped ends are left 
as short as possible. The ground fabric 
and the roving or extra filling are often 
self-color (gray), or piece dyed in ecru, 
etc. White and colored rovings are 
also used. The ground filling can be 
varn dyed in curtain or drapery colors 
of ecru, tan, blue, gold, etc. If the 
ground warp and extra roving, are un- 


also 


le JOSE 





Rice Cloth (Finished )— 
36”, 42x22, 5.00 yd. 





Curtain Madras — Clipped 
dobby-woven design. White 
warp and colored filling: 
extra mercerized white fill- 
ing on leno-woven ground. 
40”, 40x20,—ground; 40”, 
40x40—overall 


bleached (gray), the fabric is then con- 
verted by bleaching. 

The ground fabric when made in the 
plain gauze weave (without decoration) 
is called marquisette, Curtain madras is 
made in various qualities, both carded 
and combed. The finer qualities have 
more meshes (higher construction) to 
the square inch, and the yarns used are 
usually two-ply combed and gassed. In 
addition, they sometimes are mercerized. 
Another type of curtain madras, for- 
merly used in large quantities, is a lace 
fabric of net or mesh with large 
embroidery effects. 

Finishes used: Plain or mercerized. 

Uses: Curtains, ete. 

Yarns: 30s to 40s carded; 50s, 60s, 
80s, 100/2 combed. 

Extra filling—22s, 16s, 10s. 

Examples of curtain madras: 


40” 40x18—ground carded 
40” 40x38—overall carded. 
40” 54x60—overall combed. 
40” 54x44—ground combed. 


Rice Cloth 


ICE CLOTH is a specialty fabric, 
at one time largely used, but now 
made only on contract. It has a “rice” 
or “seed” effect formed by a novelty 
filling yarn similar to a ratiné yarn. 
This filling is a two-ply yarn. In the 
twisting the singles yarns are fed inter- 
mittently at different speeds so that one 
of the yarns bunches up to form loops 
or knots which give the cloth when 
woven its rice or seed effect. A loose 
twist is employed in the plying. 
Finishes used: Usually mercerized. 
Uses in finished state: Women’s sum- 
mer dress wear. 
Warp yarns: 36s. 
Filling yarns: 18/2 seed yarn. 
Example of rice cloth: 36”, 42x22, 
5.00 yd. 
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Kkecent investigations disclose results obtained with various types of 


Mothproofing Compounds 


By C. N. Sprankle and Ruth Slabaugh 


Technical Laboratories, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


PREVIOUS articles in TEXTILE 
WORLD have described the life 
cycle of the clothes moth, called 
attention to the enormous amount 
of damage caused by moths, listed 
the properties which are requisite 
in a satisfactory mothproofing com- 
pound, and discussed the moth- 
proofing methods now employed in 
textile mills. The present article 
gives the results of an investigation 
of a group of fabrics treated with 
various types of mothproofing com- 
pounds and subjected to certain 
conditions met with in consumer 
use. 








HERE IS a definite need for an 
entirely satisfactory mothproof- 
ing chemical, particularly for all 
those wool goods which are stored dur- 
ng certain periods of the year, such as 
ool garments and blankets, This need 
is also applicable to overstuffed furni- 
‘and other such bulky items which, 
hen once infested, can only be treated 
fumigation in specially constructed 
A preliminary survey of the 
rature on mothproofing compounds 
gave such inconclusive or contradictory 
esults that it was deemed advisable to 
istigate a comprehensive study of all 
better-recommended compounds in 
rder to determine their actual prac- 
tical value when applied to various wool 
ticles sold at reta‘l. 
lor fabrics which are both washed 
nd dry-cleaned, a suitable chemical for 
‘thproofing should be resistant to re- 
oval by either treatment. For fabrics 
which are only dry-cleaned, the chemi- 
al need only be resistant to removal by 
lry-cleaning and not necessarily re- 
‘istant to removal by washing. For 
irticles, such as rug cushions or pads, 
vhich are neither washed nor dry- 
eaned, the chemical need not be resist- 
nt to removal by either method. 
The following types of compounds 
re selected for study: (1) silico- 
iorides (2) cinchona alkaloids (3) 
tenone (4) Eulans, and (5) arsenites. 
[wo commercial samples of the sili- 
fluoride type of mothproofing com- 
und were used in the study. In addi- 
n, a solution of sodium aluminum 


1S 








silicofluoride was compounded in the 
laboratory. The cinchona alkaloid type 
was a commercial compound. The ro- 
tenone solution was prepared in the lab- 
oratory by adding 1.5 grams of rotenone 
to 1 qt. of acetone. Eulans is the 
brand name for a series of patented 
products of various chemical composi- 
tion; commercial samples of two recent 
compounds of this range, Eulan NK 
and Eulan CN, were obtained for use in 
these tests. The arsenite compound was 
a commercial product. 

For wool materials, we chose a light- 
green wool flannel and a heavier, dark- 
blue wool coating. These materials were 
cut into sections approximately 8x10 in. 
in size, and one section of each was 
treated with each of the above-men- 
tioned types of compounds. With the 
exception of the Eulans, the compounds 
were all applied by 5-min. immersion 
of the fabric in the solutions, squeezing 
out the excess liquor, and hanging up 
the samples to dry. In applying Eulan 
CN, the temperature of the solution was 
raised to 130° F., the materials were 
immersed, and the temperature was 
gradually raised to 175° F., where it 
was maintained for 20 min. The ex- 
solution was squeezed out and 
the materials were hung up to dry. 


cess 


Results of Test 


The three silicofluorides are effective 
as initially applied to the fabrics, are 
not removed by dry-cleaning solvents 
and are not deteriorated by exposure to 
light; however, they are removed by 
washing. 

Cinchona alkaloids and rotenone are 
effective as initially applied to the fab- 
rics, are not removed by 
washing, but are removed 
by dry-cleaning solvents 


mothproofing properties, but are not 
recommended by the American Medical 
Association and by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because of their 
extreme toxicity. 





TEST METHODS 


The treated fabrics were cut into sections 
approximately 2 in. square and accurately 
labeled. Samples of each fabric treated by 
each solution were then subjected to the fol- 
lowing treatments: (1) Samples of each 
treated fabric were washed three times in 
the Launderometer in neutral soap at 105° F. 
After each washing, which lasted 10 min., 
they were thoroughly rinsed and dried. In 
several cases where more definite results 
were desired, the samples were washed as 
many as ten times. (2) Samples of each 
treated fabric were dry-cleaned and rinsed 
three times in Stoddard solvent—thoroughly 
drying after each cleaning. (3) Samples of 
the variously treated fabrics were exposed 
in the Fade-ometer for a period of 90 hrs. 

tach sample to be tested was cut into a 
circle approximately 1% in. in diameter and 
placed in a Petri dish. <A _ loosely woven 
cloth was tied securely over the top to pro 
vide air and prevent the larvae from escap- 
ing. Fifteen medium size larvae were used 
in each dish. The dishes were kept in a dark 
cabinet at room conditions and were Ob- 
served every week or ten days. On all those 
dishes where the larvae died within six 
weeks, the dishes were reinfested and an 
additional six-weeks’ test was run in order 
to verify the results. The results were based 
on the following factors: (1) dead larvae; 
and (2) amount of damage judged by amount 
of excrement. 


Control checks were run on the material 
used, in order to be certain that they were 
not in themselves, inherently mothproof. 


Both cloth materials were badly damaged by 
the larvae The results of the test are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 





* NOTE: 
e autnors 
are removed by 


After these tests were completed, 

were iniormed that the Mulans 
drv-cenning at 140° F. with 
carbon tetrachloride (Zorie system). Subse 
quently swatches of a blanket commercially 
treated with Eulan CN were subjected to a 
series of dry-cleaning processes with carbon 
tetrachloride and were then subjected to 
larvae infestation. At the end of a month 
most of the larvae were dead, little excre- 
ment was evident, and no more damage than 
the cutting of some loose fibers to spin their 
tunnels or cocoons was apparent. 


+) 


RESULTS OF LARVAE INFESTATION OF TREATED FABRICS 


Exposure 


After Washings 





: - —- —— After Dry to Fade- 
and are deteriorated by Fabrics Treated 3 10 Cleaning  ometer 
exposure to light. With As Treated Washings Washings 3 Cleanings 90 Hours 

_Eulan CN and Eulan Silicofluoride No Damaged Notest No No 

NK are effective as in- No.1 damage . ial damage damage 

itially applied to the fab- a , a os al 

rics, are n remove Vv Sodium Aluminum No Damaged No test No No 

~ . e not re ved by Silicofluoride damage damage damage 

washing even to ten Cinchona Alka- - = No test Damaged Damaged 
i 2 loids jamage mage 

times, are not removed Rotenone No No No test Damaged Damaged 

by dry-cleaning solvents, damage damage 

cs 1 a leteriorated Eulan CN No 0 No No No 

and are not deterioratec ‘teen demage domege demage demage damage 
» ae Ss » : * n 0 0 Ne 

by expos ure to light. a a a, a 
Arsenites resemble the Arsenite No Damaged Notest No No 

damage damage damage 


silicofluorides in their 
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The Yearbook Is Out 


VYexsndte SNotd. 
NERO CMA 










Wir & 


Ih TAA BEB 


AVES GAk SS Nowe. 





Answers multitude of textile questions 


Offers complete “Buyers’ Guide™ 


Yearbook has 


| | I “ 1 Cia tile 1 ‘orld 
beg com 


vegun its third year as a 
panion of the Textile World Cat- 
alog now celebrating its 15th birthday. 
1e combination issued this month re 
vell-balanced reference book 


of year-round value to the industry. 





he editors have collected tables, tor- 

nomographs, and othe 

basic information from far flung 
sources and brought them together for 
easy reference in one volume. This 
naterial supplements the catalog inser- 
tions of leading suppliers to the in- 
dustry fhe book concludes with a 
complete buyers’ guide, listing makers 
of all products used in the field whether 
or not these makers are represented in 


the catalog itself. They are listed under 
2,500 product headings and also alpha- 
betically. 

The Yearbook content is divided into 
The first comprises an 
review of ail the new machin- 
ery items published in TExTILE WoRLD 
during the latter part of 1936 and the 
first part of 1937, and a list of 
| | ind dyes put on the 


eight sections. 


outline 


new 
market 
same time. 

lhe second section covers mill ref- 
lata for all branches of indus 
to 47 and _ listing 


132 different items. to this 


12 


pages 
The index 
. ie: 


section shows its breadth of coverage: 


GENERAL 
Table Reed Chart 


Yarn-Number Conversion 
Diameters of Yarn: Re 


ommended Illumination for Textile Mills; 
English-Metrie Equivalents; Yarn Sizing Con 
stants; Resulting Counts When Combining 
Yarns; Sag in Mill Regain; Textile Regain 


Weight Corrections for 
Corrections for Regain: 
Conditions: How to Tie 
Cotton Regains Woo 
Relative Humidity 


Data Count and 
Regain Strength 
Regain Under Mill 
the Weaver's Knot 
Regains Psychometric 
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rable Showing Cost of Steam per 1,000-lb.: 
Ring Frame Production on Delivery Roll 
r.p.m Ring Frame Production on Spindle 
Speed; For Two Yarn Numbers Gives Com 
bined Size; Net Yarn Weight Factors; Rec 
ommended Humidities; Yarn Count and Pro 
duction Formulas; Directions of Twist ; Loom 
Lubrication Chart; Correction — of Yarn 
Strength to 7 per cent Regain; Correction ot 
Fabric Strength to 7 per cent Regain; Yards 
per-Pound to Ounces-per-Square-Yard; Mois 
ture Content to Moisture Regain; Degrees 
Centigrade to Degrees Fahrenheit: 
Gravity to Twaddle or Baume; Equivalent 
Atmospheric Conditions. 


Specific 


COTTON Yarn Breaking Strength Charts 
Roving Twist Table Cotton Roving Twist 
Chart; Twist and Single-Cotton-Yarn Con 
traction; Twist and Ply-Cotton-Yarn Con 
traction; Strength and Yarn Count; Twists 
for Yarns of Maximum Strength: Power 


Required for Cotton Machinery: Finding the 
Twist; Spinning Capacity of Texas Cotton: 
Cotton-Warp Sizing; Cotton-Spinning Organi 
zations; Correction Factors for Regain 
Chart for Cotton Cloth Analysis; Problems; 
Table of Front-Roll Speeds. 

WOOL 


Clean Wool Value; Ounce Top, 
Dram, Grain, Hank Equivalents ; Comparison 
of Card Wire Numbers; Horsepower, Speed 


and Weight ; 


] Worsted Cap Spinning Produe 
t10n ; Wool 


Quality Numbers vs. Worsted 
Yarn Counts; For Setting Up Weave-Room 
Indirect Help; For Carding Noils; Compara- 
tive Grades of Wool. 

RAYON 


—Effect of Twist on Spun Rayon 
Yarns; Effect of Regain on Viscose Yarn 
Strength; Comparative Rayon Yarn Table; 


Denier and Filament of 
Yarns; Moisture Absorption at 25° C. of 
Yarns; Moisture Regain for Acetate: Mois 
ture Regain for Viscose; Stretch vs. Tension 
Wet Recovery; Recovery of Stretch: Effects 
of Twist on Acetate Yarns: Effects of Twist 
on Properties of Rayon; Effects of Humidity 
on Synthetics: Rayon Staple Organization 
American Rayon Producers; Viscose Contrac 
tion and Yardage Chart. 

SILK—Loom 
tion Weaves; 
ing Solution ; 


American Rayon 


Pattern Chains for Founda 
Take-Up of Oil from Silk Soak 
Silk Thread Constructions Used 
in Hosiery: Classification of Raw Silk: In 
fluence of Twist on Silk Hosiery Yarn 
KNITTING—How to 


“Gauge” a 


Latch 


Needle Parts of a Latch Knitting Needle: 
Latch Needle Hooks; Circular Hosiery Yarns: 
Looper Points for Circular Hosiery: Latch 
Needle Gauge and Needles per Inch: Aver- 
age Yarn Sizes for Knitting Machines: Data 
on Lateh Needle Ribbers; Production from 
Rib Machines; Standard for Measuring 
Hosiery; Strength of Knifted Fabrics; Basis 


for Grading Hosiery; Cut Presser Diameters 
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PROCESSING—Organie Solvents and Their 
Properties; Preparation of Soda Bleach 
Liquors ; Mixing Chart for Caustic Solutions 
Fireproofing Textiles; Mothproofing Com 
pounds; Printing Machines, Motors and 
Speeds; Effect of Cooking on Starch Vis- 
cosity ; Effect of Alkalis, Chemicals on Woo 

Changes in Peroxide During Boil; Selection 
of Mildew-Proofing Agent; Formulas for Dye- 
ing Hosiery; Pyroxylin Coatings; Formulas 
for Finishing Threads; Wool-like Finish 


Spun Rayons; Silk Weighting Table. 

The third section lists 23 useful 
chemical tests of value to the textil 
man, as follows: 

Quick Tests for Textile Fibers; Identifica- 
tion by Ultra-Violet Light; Shrinkage Tests: 


Control of Mercerizing Liquors ; Sulphuric Acid 
in Wool: Estimation of Water in Wool; De 
termination of Acid in Dyed Wool; Identifica- 
tion of Rayon; Determination of Moistur 
and Oil in Rayon; Take-Up Value of Soak 
ing Solutions; Analysis of Weighted Silk: 
Measurement of pH; Comparison of Desizing 
Agents; Determination of Penetration 

Gelatin Size: Analysis of Hydrogen Peroxide; 
Rapid Test for Silica in Peroxide Solutions: 
Sodium Formaldehyde Sulphoxylate Evalua- 
tion; Determination of Starch Viscosity: Dis 
tinction of Sulphonated Oil and Liquid Soap: 
Evaluation of Wetting Agents; Analysis 

Mixed Textiles; Determination of Alkalinity 
of Boil-off Liquors; Fatty Content of Soaps 


The fourth section covers all known 
textile standards adopted by official 
bodies, with ready reference to names 
and addresses of sponsoring organiza- 
tions of which 78 are listed. 

The fifth section presents brief ec 
nomic statistics for principal branche 
of the industry, including typical prices 
on fiber, yarn and fabric, fiber con- 
sumption, machinery activity, etc.; also 
TEXTILE Wor tp’s price index numbers 
by months for six years and annual 
figures on the industry’s activity and 
textile machinery sales, 1929 to date. 


4 


The sixth section is an index 
leading trade associations in the in- 
dustry, with names of the executive 


in charge of each office and his address 
Despite the omission of numerous 
fringe associations there are 54 given. 

The seventh section is a bibliography, 
listing under 18 detailed headings nearly 
700 | Whether in or out of print 
is clearly marked. There is an accom- 
panying directory of names and ad- 
dresses of 160 publishers and agents. 

The eighth section of the Yearbook 
comprises an index to the 13 issues of 
TEXTILE Wor.p published during 1936 
with an alphabetical listing of authors 
and their articles in the same _ period. 

Catalog section presents information, 
inserted by leading purveyors to our 
field, to aid buyers of their products 
to locate what they want most quickly 
and effectively. These pages are care- 
fully classified and indexed. Catalogs 
of over 200 concerns are erouped un- 
der 10 main headings. 

The unique “Buyers’ Guide,” listing 
all known makers of textile devices 
and materials, about 1,700 of the: 
opens to the user of this book the com 
plete market-place for textile supplies. 

A copy of Textile World Yearbo: 
is sent free to mills listed in Official 
American Textile Directory and addi- 


Ol ks. 


tional copies for any of these mills 
is charged at $2.50 per copy if or- 


dered on company letterhead. To all 
others it is sold at $5.00 per copy. 
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Dullness and luster Jacquard satin 

in one fabric (A. with Renaissance 

Godde Bedin) figures (Raymond 
Castelain) 


Plaid accented with 
fur (E. Meyer) 


Cloqué outlined 
with brilliant lamé 


(F. Carlin) 





Gold-printed  mar- 
quisette in new 
style (F. Carlin) 


Brocade in gold- 
tint rayon outlined 
in lamé (Chatillon 
Mouly Roussel) 





Richness Is Paris K. eynote 


Jacquards, metals, “skin” textures feature winter offerings 


TUDY of the Paris winter ranges, 
recently opened, reveals a_ re- 
markable tendency toward jac- 

quard-woven designs. Effects in the 
‘haracter of damassés, faconnes, 
broches, matelasses are _ prevailing. 
Jacquard patterns are giving new rich- 
ness to materials, induced perhaps by 
the current Paris Exhibition. 

Chatillon Mouly Roussel offers dam- 
ask designed in the style of Louis 
XV and Venetian brocade of a Renais- 
sance style. Satins, failles, ottomans, 
heavy and stiff silks are in favor. Car- 
lin shows jacquard designs representing 
scenes from the Middle Ages with gen- 
tlewomen, knights, castles, escutcheons 
in gold. Contrasts of shiny and dull 
effects are shown. For example a 
crepon of Carlin has faconne- 
effects, brilliant on one side over dull 
background and vice versa. 

A lamé fashion of great breadth 
has been forecast for next winter. Car- 
lin calls one of them “drap d’or” (gold- 
cloth). Combination of Albene yarn 
and metal thread by Chatillon Mouly 
Roussel produces original bright and 
dull effects. Another unusual fancy 1s 
the ‘“‘Lamé Patrick” of Chatillon Mouly 
Roussel. On the background of black, 
white, orange or blue rayon the Prince 
of Wales design in silver has been in- 
corporated. Other fabrics incorporate 
vold or silver threads in a wide range 
of effects. 

Another type of lamés are the metal- 
printed fabrics. According to a new 


Mossy 


Textile World 


By Betty Hirschberg 


Paris, France 


surface of sheer silks 1s 
printed with metal simulating embroi- 
dery. Carlin uses delicate marquisettes 
as background for ornaments in gold 
print. Carlin’s “Dirndl-Lamé,” with 
metal and lacquer designs in brightly 
colored pastoral motifs is reminiscent 
of village festival garb, Alpine peas- 
ant-couples, swaying in their national 
dances. Church- window paintings, 
images of the mythology, temples, etc., 
serve to inspire another printed lamé 
of Carlin. 


process, the 


Fabric Versatility 


Typical for the new materials is a 
union of numerous decorative 
in one fabric. The collection of Ray- 
mond Castelain contains a double-face, 
one side velours, other of metal yarn. 

For plain materials high-twist crepe 
varns, dense, mossy and brilliant sur 
faces are in favor. Colors range from 
those of vehement and passionate ardor, 


effects 


to those emanating sublime serenity 
and peace. 
Silks, velours, jerseys, wot y] are 


finished in surface effects resembling 
flesh or skin. Chatillon Mouly Rous- 
sel has created a velour, called “Peau” 
of silk and Rhodia. Silks or jerseys 
have the touch of a peach. \. Godde 
Bedin has brought out an interesting 
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“Crepe Elephant,” the surface 
imitating the skin of that animal. An- 
other novelty is Peau de Poulain (foal- 
skin). In wool fabrics velours de laine, 
duvetine and zibeline have been chosen 
as leaders. The zibelines have a long, 
hairy, lustrous surface. Mohair serves 
as an effect yarn on a tartan material, 
like a fur-trimming. Woven fur-imi 
tations will also find popularity. 


rayon 


EK. Meyer features rust, yellow, 
brown, chestnut, fox-r 4, reddish 
brown, blond. One group ot fancy 


woolens, whatever their color or de- 
sign, contains always a tint of rust 
To go with these fabrics, Meyer 
has made a single, plain wool in the 
rust shade, a kind of paternal head 
of this wool-family, whose members 
have all a certain resemblance to it. 

Patou has chosen as winter 
“Rouge Florentin” and “Vert Armure” 
and is using both for daytime, street, 
and evening wear. The red is a warm 
and deep shade of dark The 
green has a grayish glint, the unreal 
color of leaves at night illuminated by 
incandescent light. Black remains Pa 
tou’s great color, particularly for cock 
tail-tailor-mades and for his slim, long, 
draped lines. In the collection of Mar- 
cel Rochas, black is always accompanied 
by two or three bright or pale colors. 
The American couturier Mainbocher, 
who furnished the whole trousseau of 
the Duchess of Windsor, is using four 
colors: Chinese Black, Damask Red, 
Georgian Green and Bracken Browns. 


color. 


ce lors 


rose, 
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U/nit Heaters 


Proving adaptable to textile mills 


regardless of size or type of plant 


By Fred Merish 





Recently we asked a number of mill men in various branches 
of the industry whether unit heaters were giving satisfactory serv- 
ice. Of the 61 who replied, 59 said, “Yes”; one said, “No”; one 
said, “What is a unit heater?” The versatility of this type of 
equipment is shown by the answer made by the same men to a 
question as to what parts of their mill are best served by unit 
heaters. In the order of their frequency, replies were as follows: 
all parts, weave shed, dyehouse, receiving and shipping depart- 
ment, cold north ends, wash room, where moisture collects in cold 
weather, show room, open sections, single-floor mill, where venti- 
lation in summer and heating in winter are required, passages, 


boiler house, work rooms. store house, continuous washers, spin- 
ning room, inspecting department. 





N A 
the writer 
heater is 


recent Unit heaters are effective in 


textile mill storage rooms 


survey of textile mills 
found that the unit 
becoming increasingly 
popular. Obsolete pipe coils common to 
many textile mills are being replaced 
with modern unit heating, either sus 
floor diffusing units, to 
assure uniform temperatures. This even 
temperature is not only desirable on 
account of the product turned out by a 
textile mill; but the morale, health, and 
productivity of employees are improved. 

Installed about 12 ft. above the floor, 
the unit heater of the suspension type 


certain locations, so that the lint flying 
around can pass through the unit with 
out clogging the condenser. 

Many textile mills are using unit 
heaters in the dyehouse, either suspen- 
sion or floor types. One superintendent 
told the writer that, until a unit heater 
was installed. workers in the dyehouse 
could hardly see during cold weather. 
The from the dye vats 
not only made it hard to see, but caused 
‘ondensation on the walls, resulting in 
constant drippage and damp working 


pension or 


takes up no valuable floor space, which 
is a big advantage in a textile mill. Its 
Hexibility of placement makes this type 
of unit 


rising 


vapor 


heater adaptable to any part 


of the mill, regardless of size or struc- conditions. Conditions were particu- 
tural design. The larger the interior Jarly disagreeable when snow lay on the 
to be heated, the more units are in root. One unit heater eliminates fog 
stalled. Each unit has a heating ele ind drippage in this dyehouse. 

ment with a fan behind it, much like the In another mill the author found two 


assembly of radiator and fan on an 


unit heaters in the dyehouse, equivalent 
oat 13] 7 - ¢ , . = oe 
automohil The fan blows the ain to about 4.000 ft. of radiation, enough 
Hm the heating Mement. which Satie 
through the heating element, which con to heat an entire floor. One superinten 


tubes filled with hot 
By means of the fan, 
circulated 
One unit 


tains a network Of dent reported the consumption of 13 


tons of hard coal daily; another, 4 ton 

an hour. It heating power to 
will throw eliminate fog and condensation, but this 
expense is low compared to the benefits 
of improved production, better employee 


water or steam, 


this heat 1s throughout the takes 
mterior. heater 


ad Cone of 


heated air about 60 ft. 


Simplicity of Installation health and morale, prevention of spotted 


voods, fewer redyes, ete. 

Unit heaters of the suspension type \ floor-type unit heater is in use 
ire spotted around the mill much. th in one carpet mill to dry small swatches 
same way lights are placed to get thr 1 rugs, which are hung in front of the 
ereatest efficiency Phe, \ hook« diffusing unit circulating the air. Inci- 

e steam oO vat an lentally, unit heaters often prove help- 

i \ s 1n \ where industrial drving is done. 
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Two unit heaters are being used to 
excellent advantage in one plant for 
drying silk, a heater being located at 
each end of the frame, which 1s_pro- 
vided with a housing. In other mills 
unit heaters are operated over nights 
and week-ends to keep water or sprink- 
ler pipes from freezing. One or two 
units can handle an area of 30,000 sq. ft. 
A temperature of 50° F. is sufficient. 


Prevents Stratification 


In many mills using obsolete heating 
systems temperatures may differ 20 
or more, the higher temperatures being 
along the outside walls where the heat 
ing equipment is usually placed, the 
center of the building being much 
colder. Again, in many mills there is a 
variation of more than 1° per ft. of ele- 


vation. Warm air rises, and instead of 
being equally distributed throughout, 
with an obsolete system, the heat hugs 


the roof. The unit heating system 
breaks up this unhealthy and_ costly 


stratification of warm air around the 
roof, keeping the air in motion at all 
times, so that all parts of the interior 
are evenly and comfortably heated. Ob 
viously, employees working in an ade- 
quate, even temperature can do more 
accurate work and give greater satisfac- 
tion than workers in temperatures that 
fluctuate widely. 
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Unit heaters are being used in some 
lls to eliminate drafts. Dratts create 
scomfort, distract workers from their 
isks, and endanger health. Drafts are 
stly intruders. By strategic placement 
round passageways, doors, and large 
indow areas, the unit heater elimi- 
ites the draft, usually by blowing warm 
- across the draft source. Then too, 
ic elimination of drafts and cold spots 
id maintenance of even heat cut fuel 
sts. Unit heaters from 15 to 
5% in fuel costs, according to reports 
iven to the writer. Being thermo- 
tatically controlled, a unit heater shuts 
ff when the temperature reaches the 
lesired point and does not demand fuel 
igain until the temperature falls below 
hat point. 


Save 


Fast Turnover 
High ceilings and great wall ex- 
posures in textile mills make it difficult 
it times to get back to working tempera- 
ture after shutdowns. In the early 
morning, employees often work in un- 
ealthy, sub-normal temperatures, be- 
ause the buildings have not warmed up 


Unit heaters suspended 
from ceiling in large cot- 
ton mill 


Unit heaters arranged on 
side wall in a textile plant 
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cubical air 
turned over six times in 14 hr. 
unit heating. 
turns over once an hour with older types 
of industrial heat. 
of warm air means that an interior is 





enough. Unit heating corrects this con- 
dition. The fan in the unit forces the 
air through the heating element and 


down to the working level within a 
few seconds after the heat is turned 
on. Tests have shown that the entire 


interior 1s 
with 
lhe cubical air content 


content of an 


This turnover 


last 


























evenly, comfortably, 
and healthfully heated 
in one-quarter the 
time it takes obsolete 
systems to heat. 
Installation of unit 
heaters is simple and 
inexpensive. 
are far lower 


Repairs 
than on 
obsolete types of heat 
ing systems. The flexi 
bility of placement 
makes the unit heater 
adaptable to any mill, 
regardless of size or 
type. Units may be in- 
stalled singly or in 
groups, according to 
the requirements of 
the mill. 
Territorial 
makes no 
inthe 
technique. 


location 
difference 
installation 
Unit heat 
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ers operate the 


same in all sections 
of the country. In warmer climates the 
unit heater capacities and circulations 
are reduced up to 25%. For good heat 
distribution, there should he at least 


three air changes an hour. 


Summer Cooling 


Mhe unit heater may be used for 


summer cooling by operating the fan in 
the unit. 


This decreases the tempera 





ture and produces a substantial step-up 
in production on sweltering days. No 
one can work his best when he is drip 
ping perspiration. It costs about $1 per 
month per unit to operate the fan, which 
usually is from 4 to 4 hp. 
shown that workers do 20% more work 
and do it better in comfortable tempera 
tures, winter and summer. Sick leaves, 
because of colds and other respiratory 
ailments due to uncomfortable tempera 
tures, are minimized with proper heat 
ing and cooling facilities. 


Tests have 


The industrial heating engineer today 
considers modern mill heating a mayjo1 
production asset. He is responsible for 
the cost of heating; likewise for its 
efficiency. Modern unit heaters, properly 
nstalled, will contribute largely toward 
bringing about 
minimizing overhead, 
high standard of 
keeping emplovees’ 
it a high peak. 


maximum production, 
maintaining a 
workmanship, and 
health 


and morale 
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Coverlet History 


Told by part of “Fashions in Fabrics” exhibit 


at Newark. N. J.. Museum 


N EXHIBITION tracing — the 
history of textile design and 
manufacture from primitive 

times to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is being held at Newark Museum, 
Newark, N. J. Fabrics of many kinds 
from many lands are shown, together 
with implements and labels which illus- 
trate the methods of their production. 
\ specially featured section is devoted 


1. SIMPLE OVERSHOT, in “Whig Rose” 
pattern. The earliest variety of pattern- 
weaving done in the colonies and the onl 
kind of coverlet made until 1725. The de- 
sign called for small blocks in order that 
long floats might be avoided. The fabric 
had a rather fuzzy appearance with no 
clean-cut distinction between founda- 

tion and pattern. White linen was 
common for the foundation and 

indigo- or madder-dyed wool 

for the figure 
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to the art of hand-loom weaving. 

lhe coverlets, representative of sev- 
eral types of hand-loom weave, tell a 
story in themselves. Coverlets, accord- 
ing to Dr. D. Irvine White, of the 
museum, are the outstanding products 
of American hand-loom weaving which 
have come down to us intact. In colo- 


nial days, he points out, the bed often 
occupied a conspicuous place in the 
living room, and this probably ac 
counts for the care and effort which 
was lavished on coverlet making. 

Dr. White states that there are four 
recognizable types of coverlets: simple 
overshot, “summer and winter” weave, 
double weave, and jacquard. An 
example of each type is illustrated. 


4. DOUBLE WEAVE. The face fabric was 
joined with back fabric at only the edges 
of the figures, where the pattern yarns 
changed from one fabric to the other. Two 
warps (usually one of linen and one of 
wool), eight or more harnesses, and two 
fillings were used. Absence of floats 
permitted larger figures tlan in the 
simple overshot. This sample bears 

the weaver’s name and date. 

woven in the pattern—'Ann 

Everit. 12 month 19, 1817" 


4. JACQUARD 

DOUBLE WEAVE, in 

three colors — indigo, rose 

madder, and white—mixed to 

provide a color pattern in addi- 

tion to a weave pattern. Many com- 
plicated weaves of this sort were the 
work of professionals, either weavers lo- 
cated in the towns to whom women took 


their hand-spun yarns, or itinerants who 
traveled from place to place with their 
looms. The first jacquard loom was used 
in America about 1826; and by 1840, ac- 
cording to Dr. White the production of 
jacquard coverlets had almost entirely re- 
placed that of other double-weave coverlets 


2. SUMMER AND WINTER, in “Wheel 
of Fortune” pattern. A variation of simple 
overshot perculiar to American hand weav- 
ing, made in a combination of 3/1 and 1/3 
twill and often giving the effect of double 
weaving. This particular sample was woven 
in indigo and white, in 1800 
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Fried Chicken Dinner 


(A letter to the editor ) 


DITOR, Overseer's Corner: 


In these turbulent days when so much ill is being said against employers 
yy union organizers and sympathizers, many of whom make a specialty of 
isserting that management has no humane interest in employees and considers 
them as so much machinery, the following story related to me recently by 


in old friend is indeed refreshing. 


It is a true story, and a direct refutation 


ff the malicious charges of some that all employers are inhuman monsters. 
My friend was calling on Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president and treasurer 


f Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


While sitting in the office, talking with 


Mr. Callaway, an announcement was made to Mr. Callaway by his secretary 
that Mrs. Bessie Elliott, employed as a winder, wished to talk with him. She 
vas immediately ushered into the office, and said that she “had been working 


» Callaway Mills for 27 months and 
iked her job so much that she wanted 
\Ir. Callaway to know that she wanted to 
ing on to it for the rest of her life.” 
She added that she had worked in an- 
ther mill at one time, but for several 
ears following her marriage had _ at- 
empted “to work out a living” on a 
farm, together with her husband and 
hildren. The family could not make a 
so of it, and 27 months ago she gave 
up farm life and with one child went to 
vork in the mill. Saving her earnings, 
\[Irs. Elliott was soon able to make the 
lown payment on a piece of land and 
‘rect the house in which she now lives. 
She keeps a cow that grazes on free 
isturage supplied by the mill, main- 
tains a garden for growing vegetables 
for home consumption, and takes in 
oarders on the side. She said the free 
pasture is a big help, especially as 
fences do not have to be maintained. 

\pparently, Mrs. Elliott is not over- 
worked at the mill because she asked 
Mr. Callaway if he would let her teach 
winding to those employees who attend 
the night sessions in the Textile School, 
huilt and maintained by the mill for 
educating Callaway employees in any or 
ill branches of the industry. Tuition in 
this school is free to any employee who 
cares to attend classes. 

Going back to her financial problems, 
Mrs. Elliott remarked that out of her 
earnings at the mill she had paid off 
il! but about $800 of the money Mr. 
Callaway had helped her borrow to buy 
land and build her home. The next 
juestion was whether or not Mr. Calla- 
way would advise her to borrow more 
noney with which to build another 





house to rent and derive additional in- 
come. When he advised her to wait 
until she had paid off all her present 
indebtedness, she told him she “sure 
would always do whatever he advised, 
for he had proved to be a good adviser 
in the past.” 

Then came the convincing proof to 
my friend that there is a very close 
bond of understanding and good feel- 
ing between employees and employers 
Mrs. Elliott said that she “never was 
going to be satisfied until Mr. Callaway 
accepted an invitation to visit with her 
family and sit down to a real old- 
fashioned fried-chicken dinner at her 
table, all of which would be cooked 
by her.” Mr. Callaway immediately 
accepted the invitation and named a 
date that would be convenient. Mak- 
ing her departure, Mrs. Elliott again 
thanked him for his advice and re- 
peated her assertion that she was “right 
pleased with her job.” 

After she had gone, Mr. Callaway 
told my friend that he would look for 
ward to enjoying that fried-chicken 
dinner with the Elliott family as Mrs 
Elliott was known as one of the very 
best cooks in the county. 

My friend concluding his story, said 
to bear in mind that Fuller Callaway Jr.. 
is the son of the late Fuller Callaway. 
the founder of these mills, who knew 
nearly every one of his employees by 
name; and, like his father, young Mr 
Callaway keeps in close touch with thx 
employees either through personal con 
tact or through some one in the main 
office. One of the few things he insists 


—_—_—Sl__> 


Pete and Bill are off enjoying their vacations, 
but will be back on the job again. 
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yn is that no one works for him—they 
ill work with him. 

It was emphasized that this little 
lrama is not unusual to Callaway Mills 
or other mills, the narrator having been 
present at many similar scenes during 
the years he has been contacting the 
textile industry. A.G.H. 


Against Public Re primand 
Editor, 


I am heartily in accord with the way 
Pete’s superintendent handled Pete with 
reference to the mistake he had made. 
There are some people in the world who 
might need to be “bawled out” in a 
crowd or out in the department, but they 
are certainly not the type to be made 
overseers, nor are they the best type for 
operators. Any overseer who has made 
t costly mistake should not object to 
being called into the super’s office to be 
reminded of the mistake he has made. 
If he is of the stuff that good over- 
seers are made of, all he needs is to be 
reminded. I have always been opposed 
to these things being done in public as 
it causes the employees to lose respect 
for their foreman, and it also leaves a 
sour taste with the foreman himself. 
If he is the type that needs the public 
bawling out, get rid of him—and the 
sooner the better S. L. Mavity 


verseer’s Corner: 


Re pri mandin g Subordinates 


iditor, Overseer’s Corner: 

Under no circumstances should an 
verseer correct his assistant in the 
presence of the operatives. The ma- 
jority of employees hate to be corrected 
in the presence of their co-workers; 
therefore a man in whom one has placed 
confidence through his sincerity and 


CONTRIBUTIONS 0 “The 


Overseers’ Corner” are paid for 
without regard to length. We will 
use letters discussing the narrative on 
this page or any other pertinent mat- 
ter whether of mechanical, mana- 
gerial or just plain human interest. 
Those who contribute kinks or prac- 
tical helps will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate 
their device. It is not necessary to 
submit finished drawings. If these 
pages interest you—contribute some- 
thing to them to interest others. Ad- 
dress Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42d St.. 
New York, N. Y. 
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uch more can be 


by taking a man’s 


EASTERN MAINE WOOLEN 
OVERSEERS 


ELECT OFFICERS 


THE 418T ANNUAL field day of 


the 


Woolen Overseers 


on Aug. 14. 


James Haliday, of Oakland, 


of Eastern 
Maine was held at Lake Sebasticook 
Officers elected were: 
presi- 
dent; Robert Blake, of Camden, first 


vice-president; Donald Osborne, of 


Guilford. second vice-president: 
Lewis D. Sands, of Newport, re- 
elected secretary and _— treasurer. 
Residine secretaries are: Gearee 
Cush, of Old Town: Georee Bick 

ford, of Lishon Center: Stanley 


Roberts. of Fairfield: 1. D. Richards. 
of Dexter: lohbn Getchell. at Skaw 
heean: Fdwin Stevens, of Sehattus 
William Blake. of Sanford: lames 
Haliday, of Oakland; F. FE. Flanders 
of Saneerville: Anens Ronco. of 
Guilford: William Fraser, of Vas- 
salhoro: William Donahue. of Dover 
Poxcroft: and Harold Salley, of Cor 
rina. Fight new members joined 
the organization. Fred L. Babcock. 
of “Fibre and Fabric’, was the prin 
cipal speaker. Remarks also were 
made by Will Dow, of Old Town, 
and David Maddocks, of Pittsfield. 








v to be igned the responsibilities 
in assistant overseer would naturally 
re so disapprove of public correction 
Sometimes ignoring mistakes by 
littine a direct correction, but at the 
ne time letting your subordinates 
yw that the error has _ not escaped 


show with other employees as 


tators 


S.C. VeNry 


Favors Service Buttons 


litor, Overseer’s Corner 


ttention, will penetrate deeper inte 
ponsible charact than all th 
in i sing 1 the world Give the 
1 a well deserved pat on the back 
n od result have heen accom 
hed and his hurt pride due to com 
‘itted mistakes, will prove sufficient 
‘rrection without rubbing it in. Other 
se the responsibilitv entrusted to the 
n is misplaced 
\ll of us appreciate a little considera 
n and with the right type of man 


accomplished by con- 
tructive and considerate treatment than 
head off and making 
spec 


\Ve a] like to he recognized individ 


lv; that is hun nature. When an 
lovee has been with a company 25 
‘ars, it’s an evidence that he has per 
1 his duty satisfactorily for a 
urter of a century. During this time 
ha ved his employer the trouble 
1 expense of “breaking-in” a new 
love n his joh—-perhaps many 


m> The Oversenrs fomnr <a 


times. The least the company can do is 
show its appreciation by recognizing 
him individually with a service button. 
\n employee may hold his job for a 
while by virtue of being a friend or rel 
itive of the employer, but the boss will 
get tired of taking care of him long 
before years have passed and find 
some way to get rid of him—or he will 
leave of his own accord in search of 
“the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
how.” 

All mill men know a high labor turn- 
over lowers efficiency and_ increases 
labor cost. Even when there is plenty 
of experienced help to fill vacancies, it 
will take them from two days to a week, 
according to the nature of the work, to 
get acquainted with and accustomed to 
their new environment. So then, em- 
plovees should be encouraged to stay 
with the company as long as they are 
physically and mentally capable. The 
hest way to do this is to recognize length 
of service and give preferences to the 
employee who has been in service the 
longest length of time 

Theoretically, employees should be re- 
varded according to individual effi- 
iency. This would be all right if all 
employers were free from bias. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is seldom the 
case as it is so easy to think our friends 
wr relatives are more deserving than 
others. So, considering every thing, 
recognizing length of the 
safer way 


5 


service is 


l.W.H 


Shorter Hours for Stenographers 


/-ditor, Overseer’s Corner: 
Most of us must contend with som 
inpleasantness in our place of employ 


ment; perhaps it may be the surround 
ings, disagreeable co-workers, noise, etc. 
Some, at a tremendous strain on nerves, 
must stifle every natural impulse to 
carry them through the day without 


going completely off the handle. But 
everyone seems to be accorded some 


measure of relief except the stenogra 
pher; she is too often regarded as a 
machine that never needs a let-down 
Even the fighter in the ring, between 
each round, gets his rest periods. 

The overworked stenographer, fight 
ing sleep and worn nerves, must keep 
on the job, fit and fresh, and at peace 
with the world. The boss finds escape 
in his golf and other diversions, leav 
ing her to hold the fort, stall off un 
wanted visitors, and handle rude cus 
tomers (a type who delights in venting 
his wrath on. stenographers particu- 
larly). In a word, she must try to 
keep normal in an atmosphere often so 
terrifying as not to be tolerated in even 
a lunatic asylum. 

We read much in advertisements 
about losses incurred by overworked 
machines, losses unavoidable and costly 
hecause neglected machines were not 
replaced in time. Is not the overworked 
stenographer just as much hazard as an 
overworked machine when it comes to 
trusting either with important tasks? Is 
she not as big a hazard as the sleepy 
driver, who because of stubborn refusal 
to rest, comes to grief in a disastrous 
road accident ? 

There is no attempt here to decry 
hard work: those in any industry wha 
spend the day dodging it are in the 
chiseling class and do not deserve a 
moment’s notice to clear out graceful, 
But for 
mean a 


shorter week would 
abundant life; for the 
stenographers, it would result in greate: 
efficiency. [ am convinced it 
mean a_ satisfied 


some, a 
more 


would 
satisfactory 
stenographer, and lasting harmony in all 
firms GertrupeE McArnr 
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Overseers’ Practical Helps 


Straightening Spindles 


e 


Bent spindles on quilling machines 
can be easily straightened without being 
removed from the machine in the fol 
lowing manner: While the spindle is 
rotating, place a piece of chalk against 
it so that 2 to 4 in. of the spindle tip 
s covered with chalk. While it is still 
place a pencil lightly against 

where it is covered with 
find the bent sid 
Stop spindle with pencil mark upward 
Place thumb on the pencil mark and 
firmly in a_ straight 


tating, 
the spindle 


~halk in order to 


press downward 
position, and, 


tap lightly in 


while pressure is applied 
the ‘toy 


the center on 
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part of the spindle as 
liagram. Start spindle rotating again 
and check for straightness. If the 
spindle is not straight, repeat the opera 
tion as it mav take a little practice for 


shown in. the 





Straightenin 
Stindies 9S 


rasa 
. here 
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me to get the idea of how much 
pressure to apply and just how light a 
tap is needed. PETER C. WAYNER. 


Verge-Plate Grinding Fixture 


Milling, shaping, and filing of worn 
verge plates were recommended in the 
very interesting series of articles pub 
lished in the March, 1936, and April, 
1937, issues of TEXTILE Wortp. The 
writer finds, however, that surface 
vrinding is less expensive and requires 
no hand grinding. A grinding fixture, 
as shown herewith, can be made easily 
from a piece of machinery steel 14 in. 
square and the length of your longest 
legger verge plate. A clamping plate, 
; in. thick, and three setscrews, ; in. 
18 thread, are all the additional material 
required. Cold-rolled stock if used 
would be likely to warp while the slot 
s being milled or when it is removed 





e 
ae ¥ For Grinding 
e---77% + Verge Plate 
trom the miller. The end = setscrews 


should be the length of the footer verge 


plates apart Watctrer A, SIMOND 
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Stroboscope 


A simple mechanical stroboscope, 
suitable for studying moving or rotat- 
ing parts, and enabling the observer tu 
view machinery in motion as if it 
were standing still, has been developed 
vy Edgard Blackburn, a student at How- 
id College, Birmingham, —_ Alaa., 
working under the supervision of Prof. 
Paul D. Bales, of the Department oi 


Physics. The accompanying cuts, 
published through courtesy of The 


lmerican Physics Teacher, will give 
in idea of the simplicity of the device 
which makes use of a small bulb, an 
‘-in. disk of metal or masonite con- 
taining a g-in. hole which interrupts the 
ram of light, a small shunt-wound 
notor (the speed of which is con- 
trolled by varying the terminal volt- 
ige), and some simple lens arange- 
nents for directing the rays of light. 
(he parts are compactly arranged in a 
sortable box as shown. 

The voltage supply used for this 
irticular instrument is from a motor- 
zenerator set, the output of which is 
idjusted by a series resistor in the 
hunt field. This resistor consists of 
‘wo parts—one of 1,000 ohms at 50- 
vatt dissipation, and one of 30 ohms 
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Diagram of  stroboscope 


which serves as a trimmer. li direct 
current is available from some other 
source, the voltage at the motor may 
be varied by a series resistor in the 


line. All the parts except the motor- 
generator set are mounted in a _ box 


Head light 
bu/lb~ 


~ 


a Ov. 
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which is painted black on the inside 
The motor used gives speeds varying 
from 25 to 7,000 r.p.m., which may be 
read on the calibrated scale of the 
1,000-ohm resistor when the 30-ohm 
trimmer is cut out of the circuit 


Knitting Novelty Yarn 


to display its characteristics 


in a 


practical 


fabric 


By J. B. Lancashire 


HE knitting of novelty yarns 

presents two problems. One is how 
to convert the yarns into fabric in a 
manner which will show them off to the 
hest advantage, and the other is con- 
cerned with the most economical way 
of manipulating them. It is not always 
possible to achieve both objects at the 
same time, and the latter consideration 
must take precedence when the yarns 
are of such a kind as to be likely 
to lead to the production of an ex 
cessive amount of waste. With nub and 
slub yarns, for example, the lumps and 
thick places are prone to give rise 
cutting in the ordinary process of knit 
ting, even though by increasing the size 
of the guides, by choosing a coarse gage 
of machine relative to the counts o! 
yarn, and by other means reasonable 
precautions are taken to obviate the 
trouble. In such every effort 
must be made to find a different method 
of knitting which will produce equally 
attractive textures without the same 
risks. 

The purpose to which the fabric is 
to be applied must influence to some 
extent the method of knitting. The 
jersey-cloth texture is eminently suit- 
able for sports garments where a meas- 
ure of elasticity is desirable, but the 
reverse side has to be used in order to 
obtain the best effect. So far as elastic 
ity is concerned, the 1x1 rib texture 
is superior to jersey cloth; but it is 
not such a good medium for revealing 


cases 
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the characteristic features of the nov 
elty yarn, because the nubs tend to lie 
hidden between the contracted wales. 
The kind of rib fabric generally em- 
ployed for this class of work is that in 
which the rib wales are fairly widely 
spaced on the face side, in consequence 
of which the nubs lying at the back 
of the plain be clearly 
seen. 


stitches can 


Tuck-and-Miss Basis 


When elasticity is not of paramount 
importance, the best way of introduc- 
ing fancy-twist yarns is on a_tuck- 
and-miss basis. By this means they 
can be securely meshed in a looped 
structure without being actually knitted 
in. How the threads are intermeshed 
is shown in Fig. 1. The method of mak 
ing the fabric is to knit first a course 
of plain loops with a ground thread 
and then to feed the novelty yarn to 
selected needles which, in the case ot 
latch-needle circular machines, are 
raised to tucking height to receive it 
After another plain course has been 
knitted, the novelty yarn is introduced 
again and a fresh selection of needles 
is made. The actual order of meshing 
viven in the loop drawing involves the 
selection of needles 1 and 2, 5 and 6, 
9 and 10, etc., after the first plain 
course; needles 3 and 4, 7 and 8, etc., 
after the second plain course; and se 
on alternately. Other common arrange- 
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Fig. 1. Texture produced on tuck-and-miss 
basis 


ments include: (a) tuck on odd needles 
after course 1, even needles after 
course 2; (b) tuck on needles 4, 8, 12, 
etc., after first course and center by 
tucking on needles 2, 6, 10, etc., after 
second course. 

Practically all kinds of novelty yarns 
can be introduced in this way without 
difficulty, and a very wide range of 
counts can be used on any one gage of 
machine. A further advantage is that 
all the features of the yarns are visi- 
ble on one side of the fabric. Normally, 
use is made of a comparatively thick 
effect thread so that, if it is meshed 
in every course, it almost completely 
covers the foundation texture of plain 
loops. Fabrics of attractive appearance 
are obtainable, however, by introducing 
nub yarns and the like at less-frequent 
intervals, say after every four or more 
courses. This method is advantageous 
when the novelty yarn is very costly 


Modified Lombardi Texture 


Che looped structure shown in Fig. | 
is a modification of the Lombardi 
patent texture, which was originally 
designed to get rid of the objectionabk 
floating threads that characterized mos! 
figured fabrics made on one set ot 
needles. Prior to the invention, designs 
in color were usually developed by 
selecting needles to knit or not to knit 
the yarns being floated behind non 
knitting needles. The alternative w: 
to hide the unwanted yarn hy tucki.: 
it; but the result was virtually 
same, inasmuch as when two or m 
tuck loops occurred together in adjoi. 
ing wales they resolved themselve- 
into one long loese loop which 
behind the face stitches. 

The patented method of getting rid 
of the floating threads was to tuck 
on every second needle of every group 
of non-knitting needles. The stitch took 
two forms. Either the odd _ needle: 
tucked or cleared while the «ven needles 
cleared or missed, at eve:y feed, 
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which case straight accordian fabric 
wus produced; or the odd needles tucked 
or cleared at feeds 1, 3, 5, etc., and 
cleared or missed at feeds 2, 4, 6, etc., 
while the even needles tucked or cleared 
at feeds 2, 4, 6, etc., and cleared or 
missed at feeds 1, 3, 5, ete.—thus mak- 
ing alternate accordian fabric. 

Fig. 1 may be defined as a 2/2 alter- 
nate accordian texture. Most latch- 
needle circular machines can be adapted 
to knit the accordian stitch by utilizing 
two lengths of needle butt and making 
partial changes in the cam race. Fig. 2 
shows at A the arrangement of the cams 
at any one feed of a typical plain-stitch 
machine. This system is retained at 
the feeds which are required to knit 
the ground texture; but where the 
novelty yarn is to be introduced, slight 
alterations are made to facilitate a 
tuck-and-miss action. The system at B, 
Fig. 2, is designed to enable long-butt 
needles to tuck while short-butt needles 
are left at non-knitting level. Cam 1 
is a thin cam set far enough away from 
the cylinder to act on long butts only, 
the short butts passing behind it. It 
may not be absolutely necessary to 
change the clearing-cam guard cam, 
but the fitting of a flat piece of metal 
of the shape shown at 2 eliminates the 
risk of the tucking needles rising too 
high and so assuming clearing height. 
To select the short-butt needles for 
tucking, the cams must be arranged 
as shown at C, Fig. 2, with thick cam 
3 to lift all needles to tucking height 
and thin cam 4 to take those with long 
butts down to non-knitting level again 
before the feeding point is reached. 

he arrangement of cams for mak- 
ing the texture shown in Fig. 1 on a 
12-feed machine would be system A at 
feeds 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11; system B 
at feeds 2, 6, and 10; system C at feeds 
+, 8, and 12. The needles would have 





to be arranged in the order oi two long 
butts and two short butts alternately 


To avoid unnecessary strain on the 
knitted loops comprising the founda- 
tion texture, the stitch cams should 
be raised to a relatively high position 
at the design feeds. The amount 0! 
novelty yarn supplied to the needle: 
can be controlled within limits by ad 
justment of yarn-tensioning devices. 

Spring-need': machines of the Wild- 
man type cotid be adapted for this 
class of work even more readily than 
the majority of latch-needle machines, 
since many of them are equipped with 
the special cai’. rieeded to produce the 
Rubenstein jatent locknit texture. 
Identically the same stitch as that de- 
scribed is producible on loop-whee!l 
machines by the use of fleece or back 
ing wheels. The loop or curl yarn in 
astrakhan fabrics is almost invariably 
put in by tucking and missing with the 
aid of backing wheels. Where the yarn 
is placed round the needle beard, it 
virtually forms a tuck stitch, although 
it does not go underneath the beard 
Many novel effects can be obtained by 
introducing modern fancy-twist yarns 
on the same principle. 





Fig. 2. Cam arrangements for machines 
operating needles individually 


Regulation of moisture content and control of 


Ager Tem peratures 


in printing with vat colors 


By Malcolm Mackay 


RE-COOLING of the cloth before 

ageing—one of the two general 
nethods of controlling the ager tem- 
perature in printing with vat colors 
was discussed in the August issue. The 
other method—that of regulating the 
moisture content of the ager tempera- 
ture—will be considered at this time 
\mong the ways in which the moisture 





content in the ager is regulated in var 
ous plants are the following: 


1 DE-SUFERHEATED STEAM 


—Some plants have their equip- 
ment so arranged that they can bring 
low-pressure steam to the agers. In 
this case the steam enters the agers al 
the proper temperature (212° F.) In 
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ther plants the steam is first super 
ieated for use in driving turbines and 
3 then sent to the print works for use 
n dry cans, agers, etc. The tempera 
ture of this steam is very high and it 
ias to be de-superheated before being 
ised for ageing purposes. A de-super- 
eating system can be installed in the 
team line, or the steam can be blown 
through water in the bottom of the 
iger. The first method is the better, but 
ay give too much moisture and cause 
the colors to mark off in ageing. 


2 RAISE STEAM PRESSURES 
e —QOn well-covered patterns the 
pressure on the steam lines in the bot- 
tom of the ager should be raised and 
the exhaust flues opened wider so that 
the dry steam can be carried off more 
quickly and be replaced by moist steam. 
just enough steam should be turned on 
the top heating chests to prevent con- 
densation and water drips. If the top 
chests are too hot, they will dry the 
inoisture out of the steam before it 
‘an be used in the reduction of vat 
colors. 


3 MOIST LEADER — Draperies 
¢ and other well-covered patterns 
will take up moisture from the steam 
taster than it can be replaced by new, 
moist steam. As a result, the goods 
will become dry, will wrinkle, and will 
also vary in shade, due to the fact that 
there is not enough moisture present 
in the ager to allow a proper reduction 
of the vat colors. In this case 300 to 
400 yd. is aged and then a leader or 
plain piece of cloth, preferably moist- 
ened, run in to allow the ager to cool off 
and the moisture to be replaced in the 
ager atmosphere. 

Some plants are fortunate enough to 
have agers wide enough to age two 
strands of cloth, side by side, at one 
time. When running well-covered pat 
terns which will absorb considerable 
moisture from the ager atmosphere, a 
moist leader or back-gray is run in one 
side of the ager and the printed cloth 
in the other. The moisture taken from 
this moist leader in the ager will re 
place the moisture removed from the 
ager atmosphere by the printed goods 
and in turn help keep the ager tempera 
ture at an even level. 


GLUCOSE method some- 
¢ times employed in printing drap- 
eries with vat colors is to replace the 
hydrosulphite with glucose, which is a 
moisture carrier and brings considera- 
ble moisture into the ager. Glucose 
builds up on ager rolls, making it 
necessary to stop and clean the age 
rolls about once every twelve hours 
Another drawback to the use of glucose 
is the fact that the amount to use has 
to be varied according to the require 
ments of the different colors. 


REMOVING DRY STEAM—In 
¢ this method the ager is equipped 
with three or four suction fans on each 
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side. These suction fans are connected 
with a pipe, inside of which is a Jet 
which gives off a fine spray of wate: 
The suction fans remove the dry steam 
and hot air from between the folds o! 
ageing cloth and force it through the 
pipe equipped with the water jet. When 
the dry steam and hot air come in con 
tact with the fine spray of water, de- 
superheated steam is generated. The 
de-superheated steam is then blown 
hack into the ager below the bottom 
ager rollers. This replaces some of the 
moisture removed from ager atmos- 
phere by the aged cloth. 


6 GENERATING STEAM WITH 
e HEAT FROM CHEMICAL RE 
ACTION—lIn this method one to three 
boxes are placed at intervals between 
the folds of the ageing cloth. The 
boxes are constructed of fine-mesh cop 
per screening. The boxes extend the 


width of the cloth and from the top to 
the bottom ager rollers. They are open 
at the bottom, and a pipe, connected 
with a de-superheater, is run through 
the bottom opening. The pipe has three 
perforated cross pipes connected to it, 
inside the box. The perforated pipes 
inject moist steam between the fold- 
of cloth. The wire sides of the box 
prevent condensed moisture from bein: 
blown onto the cloth and consequen: 
water spots. In the top of the box 1 
a perforated cold water pipe that drips 
water down the sides of the box. Steam 
is generated from this water by the 
heat which comes from the chemical 
action of reducing the vat colors. 


7 CHANGING BURLAP FLOOR- 
e ING—NMost plants cover the floor- 
ing plates of the ager with burlap to 
prevent condensed moisture being 
blown onto the cloth. This burlap, when 
new and in good condition, will absorb 
and hold considerable moisture, and in 
this manner will help to keep the age: 
temperature at an even level. When 
troubled with rising ager temperature. 
it is a good practice to change the bur 
lap flooring. 


& COLD WATER RUN INTO 
¢e FRONT OF AGER—In' this 
method a cold-water pipe is connected 
to the front of the water reservoir in 
the bottom of the ager. Water is al- 
lowed to enter the reservoir slowly and 
a like amount of hot water is passed 
out the drain at the rear of the age: 
Chis tends to keep the ager tempera 
ture down, but is not highly recom 
inended, as a little too much cold water 
may reduce the temperature below the 
proper ageing temperature (212° F.) 


Personal News 


Paul Preas, who has been chemist for 
the American Bemberg Corp. and the 
North American Rayon Corp., both of 
Elizabethton, Tenn., has been appointed 
Tennessee State chemist. 


Ellsworth Baker has been appointed 
by the Farr Alpaca Co., of Holyoke, 
Mass., to take charge of the engineering 
department. Mr. Baker has been wit! 
the Otis Co., in Ware, Mass. 


J. L. Loftis, for three years overseer 
of weaving at the Woodruff, S. C., plant 
of the Brandon Corp., has been trans 
ferred to a similar position with the 
Greenville, S. C., plant of the same 
company. 


C. R. Owen has been promoted to 


the post of cashier of the Bibb Mfg 
Co., succeeding A. L. Adams who re 
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signed to enter business in Hawkins 
ville, Ga. 

George E. Brigham, retired textile 
official, and Mrs. Brigham observed 


their golden wedding anniversary in 
Warren. Me., recently. Mr. Brigham 
was last connected with the Rhode Is- 
land Worsted Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., as assistant superintendent. 


T. W. Snipes has resigned as pay- 
master of the Bibb City unit of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., to engage 
in business in Columbus, 


E. C. Cobb is now overseer of card 
ing at the Oconee Mills, Inc., Westmin 
ister, S. C. 


Ernest Tyndall, Arthur Green and 


Willie Tyndall, have been appointed to 
the respective posts of superintendent 
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NATIONAL BODY 
HONORS N. H. 


THREE New Hampshire textile men 
have been accepted into the member- 
ship of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers and 
acceptance has been voted on the 
application of two others. New 
members are: Horace Morrissette, 
M. T. Stevens and Son, Franklin. 
spinner; Albert H. Goddard. 
Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., East 
Rochester, finisher; and George §S. 
Pickett, Elm Mills, Inc., Tilton, dyer. 
Applicants are: Herbert C. White- 
house, Gordon Woolen Mills, Gil- 
sum, superintendent; and Norris C. 
Lmery, Homestead Woolen Mill, 
West Swanzey, weaver. 








ight spimning, superintendent night 
carding, and superintendent winding, it 
s anounced by Tolar, Hart & Holt 
Mulls. 


W. W. Ingle, formerly associated with 
the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., is now a member of the labora- 
tory staff of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Bill Wells, who has been paymaste: 


at the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills of thx 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
has been transferred to Hogansville, 


Gaa., where he now has a similar posi 
t10n with the Stark Mills of the same 
company. 


S. C. Mahaffey, for four years night 
superintendent with Frank Ix & Sons. 
Inc., of Charlottesville, Va., has accepted 
4 similar position with the Middletow: 
Silkk Co., Middletown, Conn 

J. A. Burt, overseer of spinning 
the Laurel (Miss.) Mills, has accepted 
a like post at the Avondale Mills, Bir 
mingham, Ala 


C. E. Willis has assumed his duties 
as assistant superintendent of Morga 


Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill, N. ¢ 
He was formerly cardroom overseer at 
lafayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills 

Ernest Shumate is now overseer wi 
carding al the lefferson Ga \Tills 
Unit No. 1 


J. D. Harelson has been appointed day 
overseer of spinning at the Laurel 
Miss., Mills. He was promoted to thi- 
position trom assistant in the 
partment at night 


Same d 


R. L. 
Weaving at thr 


Crawtord, Ga 


Wood has mcomMe oversecr oO 
Mills. Unit No 


leffersor 


A. E. Thompson has resigned as ove 
seer of carding and spinning at the 


Opelika, Ala., Mills and has 


become 
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associated with the Gaffney, S. C., Mig 
Co. 


George Lee has resigned his position 
with the Lane Cotton Mills, New Or 
leans, La., to become overseer of card- 
ing at the Birmingham, Ala., Textile 
Co. 


H. C. Estes, formerly of Jefferson, 
Ga., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent and overseer of weaving at 
the Jefferson Mills, Unit No. 2, Roys- 
ton, Ga. 


Louis Prendergast, of Hudson, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the re 
cently formed New York State Textile 
Overseers’ Association. Other officers 
are: G. H. Conn, Averill Park, N. Y., 
and Thomas Byron, Stottville, N. Y.. 
vice-presidents; Edward Guy, West 
Sand Lake, N. Y., secretary and George 
Wentworth, Averill Park, treasurer. De- 
cision to form this body was reached at 
i meeting of overseers from all over the 
state, last month at West Sand Lake, 
N. Y. 


J. L. Brannan has resigned as over- 
scer of carding, spinning and twisting 
it the Mooresville, N. C., Cotton Mills, 
and is now overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Durham, N. C., Mfg. 
Co. 


F. E. May, formerly of Meridian, 
\liss., has become master mechanic at 
the Birmingham, Ala., Textile Co. 


B. K. Sharp has become overseer of 
spinning at the Oconee Mills, Inc., 
\Vestminster, S. C. 


Jonah C. Wilson has resigned as over- 
scer of weaving at the Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and has 
become overseer of weaving at the Es- 


ther Mills Co., Shelby, N. C. 


Roy McMahan, formerly of Swanna 
noa, N. C., has become superintendent 
of the electrical department of the Oco 
ce Mills, Inc., Westminster, S. C 


J. H. 


Burgess, overseer of weaving 


at the Mollohon plant of The Kendal! 
Co. at Newberry, S. C., for 13 years 
has resigned to accept a similar posi 
tion with the Fountain Inn, S. C., plan: 
of the Woodside Mills. 


W. B. Williams, overseer of weavin, 
at the Calhoun, S. C., Mills, has be 
transferred to overseer of weaving 
the Toxaway unit of the Gossett Mill: 
Anderson, S. C. 


C. R. Moore recently resigned as ove: 
seer of spinning at Chicopee Mfg. Cory 
of Ga. at Gainesville, Ga., is now over 


seer of spinning at Cedartown (Ga 
Cotton Export Co. 
Paul Hawkins has been appointe: 


assistant to the overseer of the carding 
spinning and winding departments 0! 
the Riverside unit of the Gossett Mills 
\nderson, S. C. 


Stanton Duvall, of Social Circle, Ga 
has been named assistant superintendent 
Calhoun Mills, succeeding Ben Sharpe 
who has gone to Oconee Mills, West 
minster, S. C. 








VACATION WITH PAY 


Burlington Mills with plants im 
North Carolina, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, is understood to be giving all 
employees a one-week vacation with 
pay this year. This would amount 
to at least $150,000, it is estimated. 
Each employee may select any week 
he wishes for his vacation within a 
period of several months. The fol- 
lowing announcement was made by) 
an official of Burlington: “Believing 
that the employee in the mill is 
entitled to a holiday just as much as 
a clerk or executive in the office, ana 
that the employee’s earnings should 
not be penalized while taking bis 
rest, this corporation has provided a 
vacation plan for operatives who 
have been regularly employed.” It 
is emphasized that the vacation plan 
this year is in the nature of a test, 
and that its continuance depends on 
competitive market conditions and on 
the reaction with which the plan is 
received this year. 





Nales force and mull officials of Chicopee Sales and Chicopee Mfg. Corps. at 
unual meeting in Chicopee Falls, Mass., July 30, and 31. 
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S. C. Davis, formerly head of the 
ding and spinning departments of 
Talladega (Ala.) Cotton Factory, 
employed as overseer of the 
aving department in one of the Calla 
vy Mills group located at T.a 
inge, Ga. 


1IOW 
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J. A. McGaha has become oversee 
if the cloth room of the National Wea: 
ing Co., Lowell, N. C 


Questions & Ansners 


Lace Machines 


echnical Editor: 


I have been trying to get informa- 
tion concerning lace machines—one for 
small industries. Inclosed you will find 
a sample of lace which is hand made 
of carpet warp or crochet warp and 
worked with double thread that gives 
it its coarseness. I do not expect any 
machine to make a lace that will be 
exactly like the handmade sample, but 
something that will resemble it is what 
I am interested in. 


|.ace-making machines are of five types 
the hobbinet machine, the bobbinet jac- 
iard machine, the Levers lace machine. 
e Nottingham lace-curtain machine, and 
lace braiding machine, usually called 
Barmen lace machine. There are no 
achines of the second type in the United 
States, but the other four types are oper- 
ed in the domestic lace industry. In addi- 
n, some articles which are commercially 
wn as lace are made on certain types 
knitting machines, and on two embroi- 
ry machines—the Bonnaz or Cornely ma- 
ines and the Schiffli embroidery machine. 
The sample submitted, however, could 
t he imitated successfully on any of these 
ichines. The nearest approach would be 


ide on either the Levers lace machine 
the Barmen lace machine. 
Levers lace machines are not built in 


e United States, and the 640 used in the 
lomestic lace industry have all been im 
ted. The machine is about 


10 ft. high, 
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Lace made on Levers machine 
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10 it. wide, and between 40 and SO) ft. long 
The weight is about 15 tons, and the pric 
in 1932 of a machine to produce lace 184 
in. in width was $5,203. Smaller machines 
are seldom made. These machines on en 
tering the country are subject to a duty 
of 30% ad valorem, thus bringing the valu 
with duty to $6,704 in 1932. 

The machines are so heavy that the 
buildings which contain them must be spe 
cially constructed. Further, certain acces 
sory machinery for the preparation ol 
warps, etc., is necessary. Other handicaps 
to commencement in the lace industry are 
that certain cotton yarn which is necessary) 
in making lace as the equivalent of filling 
threads, of which thousands are used simul 
taneously in every lace machine, is not 
obtainable in the United States and is im 
ported from England; and men to oper 
ate the machines and prepare the drafts or 
specifications of the patterns are mainly 
English or French. Their entrance to this 
country for employment of this nature is 
entirely controlled by the Department o! 
Labor. It should be stated that it is hard- 
ly possible to make an economic success of 
a lace business with one machine; and at 
least ten, in ordinary circumstances, con 
stitute a small plant. 

Of the second type of machine mentioned, 


the Barmen lace machine, there are about 
1,000 in this country operated by three 
firms. These machines were formerly built 


by a firm of textile machinists at Reading 


Pa. The firm has, however, discontinued 
their manufacture, and any additional ma 
chines required at the present time 

built by the operating firms imported 


from Germany 

The machine is much 
Levers lace machine previously 
is of circular form, and the 
(the latest date for which a 
been obtained) was, for a small 
of 44 spindles, $377. The duty in 
case is 40% ad valorem, which raised the 
price to $528 in 1928. In addition, there is 
the cost of transportation from Germany 
and other incidental expenses. The produc 
tion of an individual machine is so smal! 
that it is necessary to operate large num 


smaller than the 
ke scribed. 
price in 1928 
price has 
machine 


this 


Lace made on Barmen machine 








100 AT HIS PARTY 


MORE THAN 400 employees of thi 
Hopeville Mfg., Co., 
Mass., attended an all-day outing at 
Point Breeze, Webster Lake. Aug. 
Bathing and boat rides were enjoyed. 
followed by dinner. The host of 
the day was George A. Bigelow. 
bresident of the firm. Mr. Rigelou 
spoke briefly of conditions in the 
woolen industry and complimented 
his workers in their cooperation with 
the concern during the trying times 
of the depression. A loving cup was 
bresented to Mr. Bigelow on behalf 
of the employees by Lorraine Dion, 
following a speech by Theresa 
Labrie who told of the esteem in 
which he is held by his employees. 
Mr. Bigelow presented gifts to many 
of the workers, including William 
Gallagher, spinning foreman 
Michael Mulvihill, treasurer of 
company. 


Worcester, 


and 


the 








bers to obtain satisfactory commercial re 
sults. The smallest plant in the United 
States operates 156 machines; and the 
largest plant, 500 

It will therefore be seen that in neithe: 
case 1s the commencement of the business 
in a small way commercially advisable, es 
pecially in view of the fact that the indus 
try may be considered to be possibly the 
most technically ditheult of the textile 
trades and an experience of several years 

necessary in order to obtain the requi 
ite knowledge for the successful conduct 
{ the business 


Scroop Finish on 
(-lazed Yarn 


Pechnical Editor: 
We are desirous of getting a scroop 

finish on glazed yarn, about size 24/8 

Vn information you may render nS 

will be greatly appreciated (8454) 

ad 5 \ . 

jake a thread dresser and remove. the 
} ] ‘ +) . ] 
rushes \t the creel end fit a double 
jacketed steam-heated trough with a 4-in 
brass roll revolving at a speed of 2 r.p.m 
a 29 4 , | 
1 132° hot paraffin wax, with the roll 


half immersed in the wax. Run the glazed 
thread from the creel to the wax roll, giv 
ing 4-in thence to the take-up at 
the full speed of the Probably 
tens! be required; 1f necessary, 

temporarily with wooden 


contact, 

a. 
machine 
m bars will he 


put On dowels 


Streaks in Polo Cloth 


Technical Editor 

We are mailing a piece of cotton 
polo cloth dyed in a blue shade and 
containing a dark stripe on each side 
of the fabric. We have checked back 
on this cloth and find that this stripe 
is present before running over our 
finishing machines and must be the 
edge lines of the gray cloth. If you 


ean advise us as to a 
removing these lines, we 
preciate it. (8443) 


method for 
shall ap 


\pparently this knit a 


labric Was con 
siderable period of time prior to dyeing 
ind the roll I loth was probably stored 


(2031) I4l 
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n the open where it was exposed to dust 
and light. Upon dyeing, the exposed ane 
of the fabric took up more dye than did 
the unexposed portions. 

It will be difficult or impossible to 
remedy the defect in the finished goods 
If you will boil out the fabric with soap 
and soda ash, strip, and redye, the streaks 
may be somewhat less noticeable. How 
ever, this treatment will tend to harshe 
the fabric. 

If you have on hand any more gra) 
goods which have been stored in the open, 
we suggest that you give them a thorough 
hoil-out for 14 to 2 hr. with a good scour- 
ing agent, such as one of the pine-oil com- 
pounds, together with some soda ash. Fol 
low this treatment by a half bleach. This 
procedure should reduce the danger ol 
streaks and result in brighter shades. 

To avoid the streaks in the future, we 
recommend that all gray gvoods be stored 
in bags or put in piles and the piles cov 
ered with cloth or paper to prevent ex 
posure of the knit goods to light and dust 


Spots on Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 


We have had some difficulty recently 
with a small black spot that gets on 
our cloth here and there, and we do 
not know whether it oecurs in ou 
knitting reom or in the bleach plant 
It appears rather heavy, indicating 
that it got on in the bleach plant. 
If it got on in the knitting room, it 
would be somewhat subdued) going 
through the bleaching process. Also 
we find we can take this out with 
cleaning fluid Will you kindly ex 
amine this spot and give us yout 


opinion as to what this is. (S446) 

Ff xamination of the fabric under — the 
microscope shows that. the spot ts short 
staple cotton lint that has been contami 
nated with lubricating oil and grease. No 


doubt the lint and dust from some bearing 
as been scraped off or blown off 
ng the machines and it has dropped down 
ir blown into the needles while the 

ire being knit. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the stain is on one side ot the 
fabric and not on the other. We are quite 
certain that the spot | 


in clean 


eoods 


originated in the 
knitting room, by reason of the fact the 
stain is marked off on only three of the 
ourses and it has not affected the varn 
in its entire length. In one of the courses 


the stain is marked off in three places 
approximately 4% in. apart. In the next 


ourse there are two stains about the sam 
distance apart. In the following course 
there are three stains; two are ‘ in. apart 
ind the next is 4 in. from the nearest stain. 
The stain is on one side of the varn and 
not twisted into the varn 

The stain is darker after going through 
the bleach because of the fact that there 
S a certain amount of iron and. other 
metallic substances contained in the stain: 
during the bleach they become oxidized 
and turn darker. The mechanical action 
in processing, plus the solvent action of 
the boil-off material used in preparation, 
tends to spread and smear the stain 


White Specks in Silk 


Technical Editor 

I shall appreciate vour advice re 
garding the inclosed = skein. What 
caused the white specks? These do 
not appear to any extent before boiling 
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of, It is 13/16 Japan, 8867, 3-thread 
8 turn, right twist and soaked with 
soap and neats-foot oil. (8464) 


The white specks all disappear on buoil- 
ing the yarn in a soap liquor. It is evident, 
therefore, that they are due to insufficient 
degumming. The silk may have been ot 
a hard nature. Such silk requires a longer 
hoiling-off than silk of soft nature. 


Twist Contraction 


Technical Editor: 

For several months I have been a 
subseriber to ‘TEXTILE WorLv and 
have been benefited from it many 
times. I am now confronted with the 
problems of finding yards per pound of 
finished tire cord of various construc 
tions. 

I tind that I do not have the proper 
formulas or charts to find the yards 
per pound of cord from a theoretical 
standpoint As you may know, this is 
frequently done by measuring 12 ya 
of tinished cord and finding the yari 
number by weighing the cord, then 
multiplying by 840, thus giving yards 
per pound I should like to know a 
way of figuring this by using the size 
of spinning yarn and the construction 
of the cord 

Let me give you an example of a 
problem of this kind. Two ends of 15s 
spinning yarn are twisted together 
with 18 turns per inch inserted. Then 
three ends of this ply yarn are twisted 
together with S%& turns per inch 
What would be the yards per pound 
of the finished cord figured from a 
theoretical standpoint? 

In making tire cord of various con 
structions, we have a standard for 
vards per pound laid down in our 
specifications. But if we did not have 
standard specifications and wished to 
make a tire cord of a new eonstrue 
tion, how could IT obtain a= standard 
vards per pound ? 

I believe if I had charts showing the 
contraction of cord when a_ certain 
amount of twist is inserted, I eonld 
fizure this (8414) 


We do not know of any place where this 
information can be found, nor do we know 
ol any extensive research which has ever 
heen undertaken to determine those con 
stants necessary to modify the usual con 
stants as the various factors affecting the 
twists are varied. 

There is no question that the contraction 
which takes place when a yarn is twisted 
is extremely variable. It is practically an 
unknown quantity, since it is affected by 
the size of yarn, kind of cotton, amount of 
twist, front-roll speed, drag of the traveler, 
and amount of balloon created by the yarn 
in its passage from the thread guide to the 
traveler. It also varies with the size and 
number of plies, with the humidity, and 
with the temperature of the twisting room. 

To determine these constants accurately 
for every variation, therefore, would lead 
to a great amount of experimental work 

Machine companies building twisters are 
up against exactly the same difficulty that 
vou face. When they are called upon to 
turnish change gears to produce a certain 
twist per inch in a certain line of cable 
varn, they have to arrive at these gears by 
ictual trial after the calculation has been 
ompleted. There is no direct ratio between 
the twist per inch and the twist change 
gear. For example, assume that a certain 
twist change gear is put on a twister and 
the required size of single yarn and the 
required number of ply yarns are twisted. 
On test, the ply yarn will be found to have 
a certain amount of twist. The change 
gears are then modified by the ratio be 
tween the actual twist obtained and the 
twist desired and another trial is madk 
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Again the twist is tested, and it is found 
that the desired twist has not yet been 
obtained and another modification of the 
change gear is necessary. The reason for 
this is that the length of yarn delivered by 
the front rolls is changed each time the 
twist gear is changed and the contraction 
is also changed. Therefore, each time the 
change gear is changed, not one variation 
is introduced, but two or more. This means 
that no simple formula is possible and that 
the matter must be determined by a sys 
tem of trials and experiments. 

In addition to these last-mentioned vari- 
ables there are the pull of the traveler and 
the extension of the balloon as the bobbin 
constantly changes size. 


Worsted Without Combing 


Technical Editor: 

I should like to have you advise me 
if a hand-knitting yarn can be manu 
factured satisfactorily by carding wor- 
sted stock on a worsted card, then 
gilling the stock in gill boxes, and 
voing from the gill boxes to the draw 
ing. in this way leaving out the comb 
ing. Can you put me in touch with 
any mill operating in this way? (8434) 


Worsted yarns are made from combed 
wool for the following reasons: (1) Card 
ed wool contains both neps and vegetable 
matter. (2) It also contains a high per 
centage of short fibers. The neps, vege 
table matter, and a certain percentage o! 
short fiber must be removed in order tha 
the material may be processed into a satis 
factory yarn. 

Neps are not wanted in either a woole: 

a worsted yarn; but length is not s 
important in the staple used for woolen 
yarns and the carding can be more severe 
Ilence 
the neps; and, furthermore, the settings 
ire such that very few neps are formed. 

Vegetable matter can be and is removed 
hy carbonizing either the scoured wool or 
the woven fabric. Yarns could be carbon 
zed also. 

In a woolen yarn all the available fibe: 
n the carded stock can be spun into yarn 
In worsted manufacture the short fiber 
when it is left in, forms small groups 
known as slubs; and, in addition, it is pos 
sible to produce only thick counts from 
such uneven staple. 

Combing conveniently, in one process, re 
moves the undesirable portions of the card 
sliver, with the result that the combed wool 
is comparatively free from both neps and 
vegetable matter and it has a better aver 
age staple length 

Consumers naturally object to physical 
contact with vegetable matter in either wov- 
en or knitted fabrics. In addition, the 
vegetable matter will not take the dye: 
and, when the material is not carbonized, 
speck dyeing or spotting (covering the 
specks by penciling them), or both, must 
be resorted to. Neps, when in evidence 
in knit goods, destroy the attractiveness 
of the garment. 

It may be possible to produce fair yarns 
of low counts from coarse wools which 
have not been combed, if intersecting gill 
boxes and the Anglo-Continental system of 
worsted drawing are used. There is also 
the possibility that yarns could be made 
from uncombed, recarded soft waste pro 
duced in worsted drawing and spinning 

\t present we know of no mill which is 
producing worsted yarns from uncombed 
wool. A few years ago there was a very 
small plant which made yarns from un- 
combed card sliver, and these yarns were 
woven ve fabrics on hand looms. The 
idea was to duplicate the homespun effect. 
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Yew Machinery 


Cotton Roving System 


e The system of roll weighting applied by 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
to its new Model Jl long-draft roving 
frame, as described in detail on page 107 
of the July TExTILE Wor tp, has now been 
applied to three-roll roving. The result is 
the Saco-Lowell Model M drafting system, 
which resembles the Model J1 in many 
particulars, including construction of rolls 
and interrelated design and construction of 

ll stands and cap bars. It is capable of 
lrafts up to 8 on 1-in. cotton and is applica- 
ble to existing frames. 

Since the weighting, which is now known 
as Uniset Weighting, is here applied to 
three rolls instead of four, the modification 
necessary to its new adaptation was one of 
simplification; and a comparison of the 
accompanying diagram with the original 
lescription in July should make its design 
and operation entirely clear. 


Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Machine 


eA new high-speed, high-production 
Reading full-fashioned hosiery machine 
has been developed by Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa. It embodies the 
following improvements over previous 
models: 

\utomatic regulating motion com- 
bined with automatic loose-course mo- 
tion, the latter designed to permit the 
use of three different loop lengths auto- 
matically. 

\utomatic draw-off motion, replacing 
the old weight and pulley method, 
eliminating the human element in mak- 


DRAW-OFF 
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ROLL-WEIGHTING 


ing draw-off-tension changes and thus 
reducing the possibility of spoiled sets 
caused by the knitter failing to set this 
mechanism properly. 


Automatic operation of camshaft 


shock absorber. 
cam - operated, 


en ; 
Positive, carrier - rod 






rocker and other special rocker units. 


Improved wide-chain motion com- 
bined with automatic course counter, 
designed to reduce greatly the chain 


length required. Special footer course 
counter integral with chain motion, pro- 
viding for instant changes in foot sizes. 

Improved Coulier motion with Ale- 
mite lubrication system; two-speed, 
double-shaft, for sturdier friction-box 
arrangement; high splicing speed; split, 
light-metal, friction boxes provided 
with bronze bearings; and stop rods on 
leggers to aid in holding friction boxes 
when carrier rods hit their end stops, 
thus eliminating carrier-rod buckling 
and greatly reducing strain on narrow- 
ing head. 

BTA variable-speed motor drive with 
dynamic braking, which provides the 
following advantages: Allows instant in 
knitting speed of from 30 to 72 courses 
per minute by shifting the brushes man- 
ually. Provides automatic reduction of 
speed during narrowing or lace-forming 
operations from maximum to any point 
between 40 and 50 courses per minute, re- 
sulting in a material saving of time. 
Dynamic braking insures quick stops with- 
out maintenance troubles, which usually 
occur where ordinary magnetic brakes are 
used. High power factor, averaging approx- 
imately 90% during the knitting of a set 
and making it possible to operate the ma- 
chine at high speed 67% of the time. 

Switches of the mercury-tube type, elimi- 
nating all direct-contact switches with the 
consequent rapid wear of contact points 
under heavy service. 

Ball bearings for handwheel shaft. 

Adjustable dogs on carrier rods at rein- 
forced salvage heads and split block to 






provide for rapid changes in instep sizes 
or general stocking design. 

Adjustable stops on reinforced 
nuts, providing flexibility for knitting 
double-pointed black heel and other de- 
signs. These stops cover the entire width 
from selvage to instep. 

Conditionaire — automatically controlled 
air conditioning of moistening boxes. These 
machines will also be equipped with room 
conditioning apparatus served by the Con- 
ditionaire unit whenever desired. 

Adjustable-tension feltless moistening 
troughs with water-leveling device. 

Corrosion-proof protecting aprons with 
drain gutters for disposing of excess 
moistening fluid. 

Thirty-needle-movement center lace at- 
tachment, using same-type pattern screws 
as the regular lace-clock attachment and 
point positioning mechanism combined with 
narrowing head. This attachment allows 
the production of designs covering a wider 
needle range without the making of blind 
dips, increases the flexibility of the ma- 
chine as concerns the making of lace and 
net designs, and greatly simplifies the 
changing of designs through the use of the 
regular lace screws. 

Certain features of earlier models em- 
bodied in the new machine include alter- 
nating three-carrier attachment, balancing 
cams, camshaft air brake, cotton-sole 
attachment (footer), Coulier-motion safety 
switch, double-spindle reinforced selvage 
attachment with independent control for 
right and left sides, for forward and 
reverse motion of nuts; device for using 
alternating carriers in production of heel- 


selvage 





in-heel_ reinforcement, lock-stitch attach- 
ment, oscillating draw-off motion, rein- 
forced-selvage safety switch, safety re- 


lease for narrowing lift shaft, single needle 
bars, wide sinker heads, and water-cooled 
friction shaft. 


The new 26-section leggers are 46 ft. 
length, 


13 in. in contain approximately 
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130,000 parts, 
twelve tons. 
The 30-section footers that are recom- 
mended for use with the 26-section leggers 
are 43 ft. in length and are capable of 
handling the production from three leggers. 


and weigh approximately 


Spindle Assembly For 
Large-Package Mule 


@ Johnson & Bassett, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., recently perfected a new spindle 
assembly for use with its Giant-Package 
mule. The design substitutes an individ 
ual ball-bearing step for each spindle in 
place of the usual step rail. This step is 
an integral part of an extra-heavy spin- 
dle bolster, and supports the ball-bearing 
housing which floats when the spindle is 
rotating. Thus, the spindle is permitted to 
adjust itself to variations and eccentrici- 
ties in loads and to maintain rotation 
in its gravity axis. The ball bearing is 
inclosed in a dust-proof, grease-tight cup 
and requires lubrication only once every 
two years through an Alemite fitting in the 
base of the cup. The foot of the spindle 
is ground concentric with the bearing of 
the spindle at the collar board within plus 
or minus limits of 1/10,000 in. Besides 
eliminating vibrations, this new assembly 
reduces setting-up time and frequent align- 
ment of collar-board bearings. It also 
tends toward greater accuracy in size of 
threads, more yarn per bobbin due to 
a tighter and better wind, and less varia- 
tion in size of yarn. It is said that 
spindle-speed variation has proved to be 
as small as 0.1% of the operating spindle 
speed. This is in part due to the fact that 
the spindle is driven by a sectional band 
equipped with a tension regulator. The 
collar board is drawn steel and has a 
Durex absorption bushing. 


Rotary Cloth Press 


e A rotary cloth press designed to handle 
woolen and worsted cloths at speeds up 
to 25 yd. per min. has been placed on the 
market by David Gessner Co., Worcester, 
Mass. The machine, known as Model 20 
Hi-Production press, is made with press- 
ing parts materially enlarged. Cylinder 
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is composed entirely of steel so that it 
can be electrically welded and its size 
maintained in case of possible damage 
through dryer pins or other metal parts 
coming through with the cloth. The con- 
trol of the pressure is simple and no ad- 
justment is required in changing from 
light to heavy pressure. Pressure is 
applied electrically and automatically as 
the press starts, and is removed auto- 
matically when it stops. The machine may 
be equipped with either variable-speed 
transmission or with two-, three-, or four- 
speed motors. 


Extractor 
@ Improvements in design and __ struc- 
tural details which have been embodied 


in the new Standard extractor placed on 
the market by Fletcher Works, Inc., 202 
Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, are listed as 
follows: curb of welded, boiler-plate steel ; 
basket, either in Monel metal or with 
tinned spun-copper side sheet and _ top 
ring, and tinned-steel bottom; spindle and 
bearings flexibly mounted between heavy 
rubber rings, adjustable for compression; 
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hall and roller bearings throughout; 
tipped with a convenient locking-type 
t brake with renewable band; alumi- 
m safety cover fully interlocked to 
mply with all safety laws; motor (with 
belt drive) vertical mounted with start- 


NEWS OF 


e Veeder-Root Co., Inc. Hartford, 

Conn., has moved its Greenville, S. C., 
face from the Woodside Bldg., to 231 
\V. Washington St., where larger 
iarters have been taken. 


e Glidden Co., Cleveland, O., opens a 
ew branch office in Charlotte, N. C., 
this month to take care of requirements 
{ the Piedmont section of the Carolinas. 
Olaf S. Noreen will be manager of the 
new office. 


e Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, 
\. J., at its annual meeting elected E. E. 
Yake a director of the company. Mr. 
Yake joined the company Jan. 1, 1937, 
as assistant to the president. 


e Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., reports that un- 
filled orders on July 1 were 81% greater 
than on the same date last year, and 
were at the highest level in 17 years. 


® Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, announces formation 
f a new products division which will 
focus on development of lines of activ- 
ity which either are new in the art 
1 which have not been previously 
undertaken by the company. This divi- 
sion will include separate engineering, 
manufacturing and sales departments. 
H. M. Wilcox is manager with H. W. 
lenney as engineering manager, and 
George F. Begoon as sales manager. 


e Carrier Corp., Newark, N. J., an- 
ounces that Willis H. Carrier, chair- 
nan of the board, discussed outstand- 
ing engineering developments in the air 
mditioning field before a_ three-day 
meeting of 150 key Carrier engineers 
trom all parts of the United States, last 
month. The meeting was held at the 
Newark plant, prior to Mr. Carrier’s 
leparture on a three-month trip to South 
\frica, where he will inspect the Car- 
rier air conditioning installation at the 
Robinson Deep Mine in Johannesburg. 


® American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., announces that Marvin 
Marsh, special ARMCO sales represen- 
‘ative in the Kansas City territory since 
an. 1, 1935, has been named manager 
_the company’s newly created district 
thee at 7100 Roberts street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


® Mathews Conveyor Co., Elwood City, 
‘a.. announces the opening of Detroit 
iles-Engineering office, at Room 319, 
urtis Building, 2844 West Grand Blvd. 
wo conveyor engineers, familiar with 
e Michigan territory and its require- 
ents will be in charge. 


© Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
'o., announces that R. J. Hawn has 
en elected vice-president of the com- 
iny. Mr. Hawn had been a vice-presi- 
nt of Swann Chemical Co., prior to 
absorption by Monsanto in 1935, 


ing switch on machine; attached angle 
countershaft equipped with clutch and 
tight and loose pulley; automobile trans- 
mission from horizontal to vertical coun- 
tershaft; V-belt from vertical counter- 
shaft to extractor spindle. 


SUPPLIERS 


@ Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, O., 
announces that four new distributors 
for tubular products have been ap- 
pointed as follows: The Bluefield Sup- 
ply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Ormand 
Plumbing Supply Co., San Antonio, 
Texas; J. Gaber Co., Houston, Texas, 
and Morgan’s Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


e New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn., has issued 
a statement paying tribute to the life 
and career of George W. Fowler, Chi- 
cago office manager, who died last 
month following an extended illness. 
Mr. Fowler, who would have completed 
20 years with New Departure next De- 
cember, founded its sales and engineer- 
ing office at Chicago. “The company’s 
successful operation in mid and _ far 
West,” the statement asserts, “is a 
monument to his character and ability.” 


eA. E. Staley Mfg. Co. announces that 
H. F. (Smiley) Taylor, Jr. has been 
promoted to represent the company in 
North Carolina and Virginia, handling 
textile starches, corn syrups, and other 
bulk department products. Mr. Taylor 





H. F. Taylor, Jr. 


is a native of North Carolina, and a 
graduate of North Carolina State Col- 
lege. He-has been with the Staley com- 
pany for a number of years. John A. 
Harris, whom Mr. Taylor succeeds, is 
being promoted to Ohio as State Divi- 
sion Manager for Staley with headquar- 
ters at Columbus. 


e@ International Nickel Co., Inc., New 
York, announces the addition of Wayne 
Z. Friend to the development and re- 
search staff. He will devote most of 
his time to technical service on corrosion 
resisting materials. 


e Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., has re- 
moved its Kansas City branch sales 
offices and stockrooms to 1922 Grand 
Ave., where it is installed in newly 
equipped and much larger quarters, 
which will facilitate service in that 
area. Gordon Schutzendorf has been 
appointed sales representative of the 
company in the Eastern territory, with 
headquarters in New York City. 
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Charles P. Gulick, president of the 
National Oil Products Co. of Harrison, 
N. J., poses for a “quick one” with his 
son, George Nye Gulick, on the Lake 
Placid Club golf course. Young George, 
who graduated from Northwood School 
at Lake Placid, will enter Rutgers 
University this Fall. 


@ American Lumber & Treating Co., 
Chicago, announces that J. F.  Linthi- 
cum, newly elected executive vice-presi- 
dent, took up his new duties Sept. 1. 
For the last 24 years Mr. Linthicum 
has been associated in various important 
capacities with the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 


@ Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, have announced a plan, which the 
company feels will aid steel users to 
secure more uniformly satisfactory re- 
sults. The system, to be known as the 
“Ryerson Certified Steel Plan,” under- 
takes to select whole heats of steel 
that have particularly desirable qualities, 
make thorough tests and give the user a 
report on the analysis, tests, etc. The 








Procter & Gamble 


Centennial 


Just 100 years ago last month Wil- 
liam Procter, who made candles, and 
James Gamble, who made soap, 
formed a partnership, and with one 
assistant started business in a small 
shed in Cincinnati. That shed devel- 
oped into the Ivorydale plant of 
Procter & Gamble Co., which up to 
the turn of the century was the only 
plant of this prominent manufacturer. 
There are now eight additional plants 
in this country and three abroad. 

Procter & Gamble have been 
pioneers not only in manufacturing, 
but in such fields as chemical re- 
search, employing a_ plant chemist 
nearly 50 years ago; employee rela- 
tions, establishing a profit sharing plan 
in 1887; advertising, running the first 
Ivory Soap ad in 1892. Looking back 
on 100 years, the company rests its 
success on (1) good value of product, 
(2) mass production of sound adver- 
tising, (3) fair, four-square selling 
policies. 











steel is tested for chemical and heat 
treatment characteristics and complete 
data is prepared for delivery to every 
customer buying the steel, whether only 
a few bars or several tons. 
e Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has opened an office in the John- 
ston Building, Charlotte, N. C. Frank 
U. Rapp, with headquarters at the new 


office, will call on Southern mills. 
eB. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., an- 
nounces the appointment of O. F. Fen- 


to sell Koroseal 


triss and J. O. Cole 

materials to the southern textile indus- 
try. Mr. Frentiss, headquarters at At- 
lanta, wll cover Georgia, Alabama, 
MisSissippi and Tennessee. Mr. Cole, 
headquarters at Greenville, S. C., will 
call on the textile trade in North and 


South Carolina and Virginia. 


e Commercial Investment Trust Inc., 
a subsidiary of Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp., announces that G. Hall 
Roosevelt has joined the executive staff. 
Mr. Roosevelt was for many years with 
General Electric and thereafter was 
chief financial officer of the City of 
Detroit, since which he has been en- 
gaged in engineering activities. 


e Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has recently com- 
pleted two orders totalling 856 looms. 





Part of the C. & K. export order of 
546 looms being swung on shipboard. 
Of this number 546 were made for 
Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co., Ltd., with 


headquarters in Manchester, Eng., and 
will be used for making a fine cotton 
cloth. This is the largest single ex- 
port order Crompton & Knowles ever 
filled, and was secured in competition 
with loom manufacturers from all parts 
of the world. The second order, 400 
looms, was made for the recently com- 
pleted plant of the Carter Fabrics Corp., 
at Greensboro, N. C., which is running 
on rayon and other synthetic textiles. 


manufacturers 
strapping and 
building to 


>. C. 


e Vaughan Belting Co., 
of leather belting, mill 
pickers, is erecting a new 
house its plant at Spartanburg, 


e Cowles Detergent Co., Cleveland, O., 
has appointed L, A. Gregg of Charlotte. 
N. C., as Southern representative. 


e Chas. M. Mumford, mill engineer, an- 
nounces removal of his Boston, Mass., 
office from 293 Congress St., to Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 


e Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., has elected John J. Dug- 
gan and Frederic C. Low, president and 
treasurer respectively of the company. 
Mr. Duggan had been treasurer of the 
company for 20 years. 


eI. A. Hall & Co., Paterson, N. J., who 
for many years have conducted a Penn- 
sylvania branch in Allentown, under the 
name of the Allentown Reed, Harness 
& Mill Supply Co., discontinued that 
branch on Sept. 1. Machinery and stock 
were moved to Paterson. The sales 
force in Pennsylvania will be continued 
under the supervision of John Hall who 
resides Allentown. 


e Gastonia (N.C.) Roller, Spindle & 
Flyer Factory has constructed a new 
storage addition on the Second Avenue 
side of the building. 


@ Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New York, 
announces that W. L. Nicholson, widely 
known in southern textile circles, has 
become North Carolina representative 
with headquarters in Charlotte. 





Joxtile World. Analyst 


Textile World’s index of textile mill activity for the first 
20% 


1937 shows a rate approximately 
months of 1936. However, it is 
alone fell slightly (4%) below 
month in i 
the unusual activity last year, since 
above a “normal” year (1924-31 
margins naturally fell off in the 
Yarns 


in the past. 


Textile 


STARTING with January, 
to a 1923-25 base, 
to coutinue with indices based on 
can secure conversion factors to 
TEXTILE WorLp. Statistical Dent. 
cotton manufactures, Aug. 1, 


1936. 
July 


1427 


—Cotton Index Numbers 





interesting 
that for July 
1937 has shown this adverse tendency. 


average) 


seven months of 
for the corresponding 
that the rate for July 
first time anv 


above that 
to note 
last year—the 


This was due largely to 

this year’s rate in July was still 30% 
. Carded fabric and yarn 

following the August crop report, 


uncertainty 
but there was not the collapse which has often accompanied such a 
showed particularly 
were largely nominal, due to small business passing. 


World’s Price 


to correspond with current statistical practices. 


change 


situation 
However, prices 


Tables I and II.) 


resistance. 
(See 


good 


Index Numbers 


TEXTILE WORLD has revised its price index numbers 


Those who wish 


1. 1914. for chart purposes or otherwise. 
the new figures to the old by writing 
Statler Bldg... Toston. Mass. Figures on 


1933 to Jan. 


—Wool Index Numbers— 


6, 1936 include processing tax. 


Silk Index Rayon 


Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw-Silk Index 
1923-25 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
lve) are, OW 61 61 ‘2 5s 61 re vu luy 46 
1951 ave. 32 68 46 oY 46 49 o9 v1 o2 o2 
1932 ave, 24 37 35 60 36 40 52 57 a | 28 
1933 ave. 39 56 5d 50 535 59 62 sO °1 26 
1934 ave. 61 67 70 62 63 70 75 91 17 25 
V5 ave. 60 68 67 6g 56 AS 79 Ss oe 24 
1936 ave. 45 63 63 658 72 78 6 93 23 25 
Juu eae 458 67 65 os oT 73 res4 + 26 24 
Feb. 1936 42 62 58 67 12 S1 ws 935 + 24 
Mar.1936 42 61 57 66 73 §1 7 95 2a ot 
Apr. 1936 43 60 55 ~~ 64 68 75076 20 24 
Mary 1936 43 oT 54 64 67 res 76 90 24 24 
June 196 44 58 57 65 67 75 76 90) 20 25 
July 1936 48 61 61 70 69 75 To 90 oo 26 
Aug. 1936 45 62 63 70 70 75 7 90 23 26 
Sept. 1956 45 62 63 10 70 7a 7 oO 22 26 
Oct. 1936 45 64 67 71 71 75 7 92 23 26 
Nov. 1956 45 65 74 72 is 82 76 100 °6 26 
Dee, 1936 48 72 SO 4 S7 90 S40 1uo 26 26 
Jan 1937 048 73 $1 76 90 93 &s 10S o> 26 
Fen TANT 48 74 7S 76 90 92 90 108 °F 26 
Mar. 1937 53 78 80 78 87 88 90 112 OT 6 
Apr. 1937 53 80 82 80 84 86 90 11> 27 97 
May 1937 49 75 76 78 82 84 89 112 24 27 
June1937 47 70 71 78 7s 82 s§ 1.2 25 27 
Jul isa $y io Gi is SS Ss? SN 1 ah 2 
Aug. 1937 Oe ov 6 7s SO Se SS 132 o> oT 
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Fabric and yarn manufacturing mar- 


gins follow: 
TABLE I. CarpDepD Faspric MARGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
August, 1933.. 21.4 February. 1936. 16.5 
October, 193. 19.1 March. 1926... 15.5 
January, 1934 18.4 April, 1986.... 14.3 
April. 1934... 17.6 May, 1936..... 14.3 
July. 1934.... 15.5 June, 1936..... 15.3 
August, 1934.. 16.6 July. 1936..... 16.9 
Seprember 1934 18.6 August. 1936... 18.0 
October. 1934.. 17.4 Seprember, 1926 18.4 
November, 1934. 15.8 October, TAG, 21.2 
December. 1954. 16.2 Nevember, 19286 25.4 
January, 1955.. 16.2 December, 1936 .28.1 
February. 1935. 16.0 January, 1987... 28.6 
March, 1935... 15.9 February, —° 26.2 
April. 1935.... 16.1 Mareh. WT... 2.6 
Mar, 1935..... 16.0 RUAN WAS. ais. c cee. 
June. 193%..... 16.5 June, VIST i ae ae 
Juls. 1055. ... 162 July, 1937 10201 
August 1935... 17.1 August, 19 .19.4 
Seprember 1935 17.9 Aug. 4. "30 0 
October, 195 14.4 Age. 11...002 
November, 1935 16.4 Aug. 18...19.8 
December, 1925. 16.2 Aug. 23...170.4 
January, 1936.. 17.2 Aug. 31...18.8 
TABLE II. Carkpep Yarn MAnaGin 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
August. 1983... 23.5 February, 1986. 17.5 
October 193 33... 20.0 Mareh, 1936... 16.3 
January. 19% a” 18.3 April, 1936.... 15.6 
April. 1934.... 15.9 May, 1986..... 14.8 
July. 1954..... 14.7 June, 1936..... 14.6 
August. 1934... 15.3 July, 1936..... 15.0 
Seprember. 1934 15.6 August. 1936.. 16.5 
October, 1934 14.6 Seprember, 1936 16.5 
November. 1934. 13.5 October, 19236. .17.2 
December. 1984. 13.5 November, 1936 18.0 
April. 1935. ... 14.1 December, 1936.20.6 
Seprember. 1985 15.4 January, 1937.. 20.8 
October, 1935.. 15.8 February, 1937. 21.2 
January, 1935.. 13.5 March. 1937... 21.3 
February. 1935. 13.9 may. JORs..sccbiee 
March. 1935... 14.4 atne, 2087.4... 19.3 
Bey. TORO. «ss 13.8 eUly,  20RT.cc0d% 17.8 
June. 1935.. — aaS August, 1937..17.2 
July 1935..... 14.3 Aug. er ee 
August. 1935 15.3 Aug. 11...16:? 
November, 1935.16.3 Aug: 18..4:i75 
December. 1935.16.38 Aug. 23...47.5 
January, 1936.. 18.4 Aug. 31...c1a 
' aoe mA ‘ y 
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Morse Chain Co. 
information 


Chain Drives. 
Booklet presents 
frequently needed by plant en- 
gineers and production men on 
and specifications for 
including 


plans 
drives, horse-power 


tables, ete. 


Continental Diamond 
Folder describes con- 
and 
gears, 

practices for machining, gear in- 


Gears. 
Fibre Co. 
struction uses of Celeron 


silent with recommended 


formation, horsepower rating 


ind other data. 


Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
General Motors Corp. <A 
bulletin 


imines application of company’s 


Bearings. 
sion, 
}2-page minutely ex- 
roller bearings to all types of 


textile = machinery, including 


carding, roving, drawing, spin- 
ning, finishing and other opera- 
tions; complete with photographs 
of standard textile equipment 
ind a representative list of tex- 


tile mills using Hyatt bearings. 


Cables. Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Co. Booklet describes 
non-metallic sheathed cable for 


direct burial in the ground; also 
cites types available, uses, and 
vives helpful data on application 
ind installation. 


H & B American Ma- 
Catalog No. 10 dis- 
testing in all as- 
pects, and describes characteris- 
tics and advantages of company’s 
esting 


Testing. 
chine Co. 


cusses yarn 


equipment; complete 
with diagrams and other opera- 
tion data, and testi- 


onials from textile companies. 


various 


Motors. Fairbanks, Morse & 
(o. Attractively covered folder 
onsiders specific motor needs 
( textile industry and tells how 
mmpany’s ball-bearing equip- 
ent meets these requirements; 
itures inclosed textile motors 
tor loom drive and open screen- 


ss type for frames. 










Valves. Cochrane Corp. Folder 
contains detailed descriptions of 
multiport relief valves, also giv- 
ing full information on applica- 


tions, advantages and_ general 


operation; specifications of 


styles and dimensions, weights 


and list prices, included. 


Pulleys. Link-Belt Co. Folder 


presents dimensions, tolerances 


and standard construction data 
for iron pulleys, giving informa- 
tion on solid and split, single- 
and multiple-arm machine- 
moulded pulleys with and with- 


out rubber lagging. 


Allen-Brad- 


describes 


Electric Control. 


ley Co. Folder com- 


pany’s solenoid starters, stress- 


ing the point that they maintain 


peak efficiency without “dress- 
ing”. 
Switches. General Electric Co. 


Folders describe company’s line 





houses, 


switch 


of outdoor com- 
plete with switching and meter- 


ing equipment, and company’s 


moderate-duty outdoor  group- 
operated switch, Type TC. 
Corrosion-Resistant Equip- 


International Nickel Co., 
Bulletin T-9 describes en- 
“Ke? 


con- 


ment. 
Inc. 
gineering properties of 


monel, including physical 


stants, mill working, heat treat- 
ment and shop working require- 


ments, 


Temperature Control. Foxboro 
Co. Folder describes company’s 


open-shut temperature coutrol- 
lers, emphasizing their wide 
range of service from minute 


tasks to big-scale jobs. 
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READERS interested in liter- 
ature reviewed on this page, 
may secure copies by writing 
to TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42d St., New York, giv- 


ing their company connection. 
















Looms. Draper Corp. Four 
catalog inserts carry illustrations 
and descriptive text, respectively, 
of the following type looms: (a) 
XK automatic bobbin-changing 
loom; and (b) same with dobby 
and extended back for certain 
rayon weaves; (c) XL model au- 
tomatic filling for broad sheet- 
shuttle- 


ings and (d) C model 


changing loom. 


Controllers. Cochrane Corp. 
Bulletin illustrates and describes 


liquid level controllers for serv- 


ices in the power and _ process 
fields, controlling levels and 


regulating flow of liquids to or 
from surge tanks, storage tanks, 
stills, receivers, absorber towers, 
heaters, condensers and evapora- 


tor units. 


Electrical Equipment. Trum- 
bull Electric Mfg. Co. 
No. 101, 81 


switches, 


Catalog 


pages, describes 


safety meter service 


and entrance switches, panel 


multi-breakers, meter 


blocks, 


cludes comprehensive data on di- 


boards, 


troughs, fuse etc.; in- 


mensions, ratings, etc. 


Looms. Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. Photographic 


folder, “Photo News”, shows un- 
usual snapshots, candid camera 
style, of company’s products in 
with  inter- 


operation, together 


esting diversity of news photo- 
graphs of persons and scenes in 


the textile industry. 


Knitting. Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Folder discusses growing market 
for rayon in men’s and women’s 
knitted 
tern range of company’s rayon 


wear, emphasizing pat- 
pattern machine; sample fabric 


attached to folder. 


Materials. E. E 
Nemours & Co. 
tains detailed description of Neo- 
rubber-like 


which is 


du Pont de 
Handbook con- 
prene, engineering 
material claimed to 
resist deteriorating effects of . il, 
heat, sunlight, chemicals and oxi- 
with facts on 


dation, specific 


applications. 


Synthetic Chemicals. Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 78- 
page booklet, 1937 edition of 
“Synthetic Organic Chemicals,” 
industrial _refer- 
the specifica- 


constitutes an 
ence manual on 
tions, properties and uses of 
over 80 aliphatic organic chem- 
icals. 


Instruments. Bristol Co. Bul- 
letin No. 490 shows typical ex- 
amples of telemetering and 


remote control, and explains in 


diagrammatic form how these 
instruments measure, transmit 
and record readings over a 


simple two-wire circuit. 


Instruments. C. J. Tagliabue 
Mfg. Co. Catalog No. 1060C 
describes complete line of com- 
pany’s indicating, recording and 
controlling instruments for tem- 


perature and pressure. 


Air Conditioning. Carrier Corp. 
Illustrated booklet describes 
company’s equipment for indus- 
trial air conditioning, refrigera- 
tion, and space heating, ranging 
weathermaker 


from a one-room 


to a_ self-contained centrifugal 


refrigerating machine for large 


scale work, 


Bearings. Norma-Hoffmann 
Bearings Corp. Catalog No. 
F-958, 84 pages, describes com- 
pany’s complete line of precision 
ball, roller, and thrust bearings; 
data on 108 


distinct series of precision bear- 


includes tabulated 


ings, embracing 3,000 cataloged 
sizes, and also valuable engineer- 


ing data. 


Lab- 


char- 


The Truscon 
Bulletin 


acteristics, uses, and advantages 


Materials. 
oratories. gives 
of Truscon Mortite, with particu- 
lar relation to the problem of 
avoiding shrinkage in brick mor- 


tar use. 
Miscellaneous. Items having a 
textile slant appeared in the 


following July 
Cotton Chats, Draper Corp., dis- 
cusses “Reducing Slough-offs on 
High Speed 
Esso Oilways, has stories about 
Mills 


rayon 


publications: 


Looms”; August 


Worumbo and about the 
different 


processes; July Pioneer, Electro 


manufacturing 


Bleaching Gas Co. and Niagara 
Alkali Co., discusses use of pol- 
arized light in detecting flaws 
in fabric construction; third edi- 
tion Service Factor, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. has illustrated feature 
textile 


article on printing-ma- 


chine lubrication. 
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Philip A. Vogelman, president of 
Onondaga Silk Co., has also assumed 
presidency of Vermont Silk Corp., New 
York, N. Y., recently formed to serve 
as the American branch of Vermont & 
Co., of Paris, France, converters and 
manufacturers. 


William S. Nutter, vice president of 
the Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me., 
recently returned from Europe, spoke 
on “New European Industrial Fron- 
tiers and How They May Affect Amer- 


ican Industry,” over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network from sta- 
tion WEEI, Boston, Aug. 19. 


Percy S. Howe, Jr., resigned recently 
as vice-president of Suncook Mills to 
accept the post of vice-president and 
director of the American Thread Co. 
Mr. Howe is well known in the rayon 
industry, and former president of the 
National Rayon Weavers Association. 


Sheldon S. Yates has been 
president of the Fair Valley 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 
ceeds the S. & L. 


elected 
Combing 
which firm suc- 
Combing Co. Mr. 


Yates bought the assets of the latter 
company. 

John R. Tolar, president of Tolar, 
Hart & Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., 


yarns, has retired from business to enter 
the ministry. He was ordained to the 
priesthood of the Episcopal Church re- 
cently by the Right Rev. Thomas C. 
Darst, Bishop of the diocese of East 
Carolina, in a service at Fayetteville, 
N. C. 

Ed Synan has been appointed man- 
ager of the gray goods department of 
Wamsutta Mills, at New York, succeed- 
ing Horace Woodbury who has been 
transferred to the company’s mill. Ed. 
J. Nugent has been placed in charge of 
the New York office. These men were 
incorrectly referred to in last month’s 
issue as connected with Pepperell Mfg. 
Co 

Samuel F. Ruben 
president of Merit 
York, to become 
Oy ie, & 
siery Co., 


has resigned as 
Hosiery Corp., New 
manager of sales of the 
division of Gotham Silk Ho- 
New York. 

David C. Carroll has been elected a 
member of the board of directors # the 


Marlboro Cotton Mill of McColl, ks 
succeeding E. E. Strudwick: of Rick” 


mond, Va., whe has resigned. Mr. Car- 
roll has represented the mill as legal 
counsel for a number of years. 


Leonard Walsh has resigned from the 
Mt. Hope Finishing Co. to become gen- 
eral manager of Plymouth Finishing Co. 


W. D. Kellogg, head of the depart 
ment of engineering and patent research 
of the Mohawk Mills has resigned that 


post to operate Collins Loom Works, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., of which he is sole 
owner, having acquired the property 
from Fred J. Collins, retired. 


Wm. G. Barraclough, for 13 years as- 


sistant manager of the Marcus Hook, 
Pa. ofhfce of the American Viscose 
Corp. has been appointed office man- 
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ager in charge of the company’s 
plant at Front Royal, Va., now 
cess of construction. He is 


by W. R. Bailor. 


new 
in pro- 
succeeded 


Cully A. Cobb, director of the South- 
ern Division, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, has resigned that post 
to return to private business. No action 
has yet been taken on his resignation. 


Ernest M. Orkin, formerly with 
Michael Lowy Co., and 30 years in the 
fabric business, has joined Susquehanna 
Silk Mills, New York, as stylist. 


Harold A. MHolborrow, assistant 
cashier, has been elected assistant sec- 
retary of James Talcott, Inc., New 
York. 


Wm. W. Miller, has been placed in 
charge of the woolen department, Los 
Angeles office of J. P. Stevens & Co. 


Thomas F. Scanlan, Vincent P. Rob- 
erts, Jr, Raymond H. Roberts have 
been admitted to membership in the 
firm of V. P. Roberts & Co., wool deal- 
ers, Boston. 


Clifford Holdsworth, superintendent 
of the yarn division of Goodall Worsted 
Co., Sanford, Me., with his wife and 
son, Bernard, has recently returned 
from an extended trip to England. 


R. C. Forrest 
manager of 
fornia 
town, 


has become general 
the two units of the Cali- 
Cotton Mills, located at Union- 
Ala., and Selma, Ala. 


Hiram B. Day, of the fabric brokerage 
frm of Pray, Day & O'Reilly, New 
York, has retired after 34 years in the 
fine goods field. The vacant post will 
be filled by Arthur Cohen and the firm 
name will be changed to Pray, O'Reilly 
& Cohen. 


Frazier Maclver, production manager 
and Richardson E. Browne, sales official 
have been elected to the respective posts 
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Textile Calendar 
e Textile Operating Executives’ of 
Georgia, fall meeting, Georgia Tech., 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 18, 1987. 
@ Chicago Exposition of 
Mechanical Engineering, 
national Amphitheatre, 
4 to 9, 1937. 
® National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, annual meeting, Providence 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., Oct. 
6 and 7, 1937. 


@ National Association of Hosiery Man 


Power & 
New Inter- 
Chicago, Oct. 


ufacturers, fall convention, New York, 
Oct. 14 and 15, 1937. 

® Fashion Group, Ine., “Fashion Fu- 
tures—American Edition,” Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel, 
10, 1937. 

@ Sixteenth 
Industries, 
York, Dee. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 
Exposition of Chemical 
Grand Central Palace, New 
6 to 11, 1937. 
@e American Association of 
Chemists and Colorists, annual 
ing, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
delphia, Dec. 3 and 4, 1937. 
e Fifth International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, Grand Centra] 
Palace, New York, Jan. 24 to 28, 1938 


Textile 
meet - 
Phila- 


of vice-president in charge of produc 
tion and vice-president in charge ot 
sales, the Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis., announced. 


J. Bruce McCullough will become as- 
sociated with John F. Street Co., yarns 
Providence, R. I., on Oct. 1. The com 
pany will broaden the scope of its busi 
ness. Mr. McCullough has been activ 
in the field for more than 20 years, th« 
last six of which have been with th 
Franklin Process Co. 


Paul A. Barker has resigned from the 
sales organization of Rose Mills, Phila 
delphia, Pa., and will announce his plans 
after a short vacation. 


W. P. Dunson, T. B. Kersey and 
B. W. Robinson have been appointed 
general superintendents of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., in a regrouping 
of the company’s eleven plants into 
three major divisions. Mr. Dunson, 
former superintendent at Manchester is 
succeeded there by J. H. Daughdrill; 
Mr. Kersey, former superintendent of 
Unity Spinning and Oakleaf plants, is 
succeeded by Seth Newsom; Mr. Rob 
inson, former superintendent of Elm 


City, is succeeded by C. E. Rich. 


George Walker, principal of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Textile School, recent- 
ly was the guest of the New York City 


chapter of the New Bedford Textile 
School Alumni Association at its an 
nual outing. 


J. B. Cornwell has been named super- 
intendent of No. 3 plant of the Republic 
Cotton Mills at Great Falls, S. C., suc- 
ceeding M. D. Haney. 


W. F. Summers has been appointed 
superintendent of the Jennings Cotton 
Mill, Lumberton, N. C.; the mill re- 
sumed operation recently after a long 
shutdown due to labor troubles. He 


succeeds B. L. Estes. 


Basil H. Haraway has been appointed 
superintendent of the Schoolfield (Va.) 
unit of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, succeeding the late D. 
Howard Dodson. 


F. L. Wilson is now superintendent 
of the Cannon Mills, No. 11 plant, Rock- 
well, N. C., succeeding T. A. Sherill. 


M. D. Haney has resigned as super- 
intendent of Republic Cotton Mills, Mill 
No. 3, Great Falls, S. C. He has been 
succeeded by John B. Cornwell, asso- 
ciated with the company eight years. 


C. C. Dawson, gencral superintendent 
of the Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramer- 
ton, N. C., has been elected a director 
of the Citizens National Bank of Gas- 
tonia. 


Geo. O. Johnson, formerly at Syca- 
more (Ala.) Plant of Avondale Mills, 
has been promoted to superintendent 
of Mary Ann Plant at Stevenson, Ala. 


C. W. Young has resigned as super- 
intendent of Goodyear Decatur Mills, 
Decatur, Ala., and has been succeeded 


by W. E. Floyd. 


A. L. Sanders has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to super- 
intendent of the knitting department of 
Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C. 
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J. W. Norwood is superintendent at 
the newly organized Durant (Miss.) 
Mig. Co. Company is an interest of 
-eal Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indian- 
ipolis, Ind. 


Earle E. Riddle, assistant superin- 
tendent, Laurens Cotton Mills, has ac- 
epted superintendency of the Wen- 
nonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
ind has begun his new duties. He is a 
eraduate of Clemson College. 


W. T. Hunt, formerly of Lumberton, 
\. C., is now superintendent of the 
York (S. C.) Yarn Mills, Inc. 


Robert Bunn, formerly superintendent 
of the No. 3 plant of the Harriet Cot- 
ton Mills, Henderson, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Hen- 
derson (N. C.) Cotton Mills, to succeed 
his father, the late J. Harry Bunn, who 
served as superintendent for nearly 30 
years. 


T. H. Wood has become manager of 
the Oconee Mills, Inc., Westminister, 
SG 


George E. McCarthy has been named 
general superintendent of Farr Alpaca 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., succeeding William 
H. Selley, who will continue in an ad- 
visory capacity. 





Rk. Donald Harvey, newly appointed 

agent and manager of the Lindale 

(Ga.) division of Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
as reported last month. 


H. R. Allgrove has resigned as credit 
manager of Belding-Heminway Co., 
New York. Theodore Ulick has been 
moved up from assistant credit manager. 


J. B. Cornwell has been made super- 
intendent of Republic Cotton Mills, Mill 
No. 3, Great Falls, S. C. 


R. L. Sauls, who has been superin- 
tendent of Carolina Narrow Fabrics Co., 


Winston-Salem, N. C., has accepted the 
same position with Fiber Mfg. Co., New- 
ton, N. C. 


C. J. Meagher has resigned as super- 
intendent of mill No. 3 of Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ambrose Smith has been made su- 
perintendent at Queen Dyeing Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


Geo. W. Boys is now superintendent 
of China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


O. D. Boyd, superintendent of Valley 
Falls plant of Martel Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is superintendent of the 
plant of the company at Elk Mountain, 
N. C., which has been put into opera- 
tions after being closed for about six 
years. 


T. B. Hunt has become superintend- 
ent of Clover (S. C.) Mills Co. He was 
formerly superintendent of Atlantic Cot- 
ton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


_Walter Anderson, office manager of 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., since 
February, has resigned. 


J. A. Talbert has become superin- 
tendent of Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, suc- 
ceeding E, T. Combs, resigned. 





F, Nathaniel Perkins, aged 76, treas- 
urer of the Boston Wool Trade Associ- 
ation since 1913 and one of the leading 
wool men of the country, died at Bos- 
ton Aug. 10. He was prominently 
connected with the Boston market for 
many years. 


Fred A. Rakestraw, aged 62, presi- 
dent, Hyde-Rakestraw Co., cotton 
yarns, Philadelphia, died Aug. 12 at his 
office. Mr. Rakestraw, who helped to 
modernize sales methods and standards 
in the yarn industry, was treasurer, 
former president and a founder of the 
\ssociation of Cotton Yarn _ Distrib- 
utors. 


Zenichiro Hara, aged 46, vice-presi- 
dent, Hara & Co., raw silk firm, died 
\ug. 6 in Yokohama. He was a leader 
in the silk industry of Japan and well 
known in the American market. 


James MacCallum, aged 68, for many 
vears a member of the fabric department 
of the Celanese Corp. of America, died 
recently at his home in Ridgewood, 
N. J. Prior to joining Celanese he was 
a member of the cotton goods firm of 
Stull, MacCallum & Wilcoxson. 


H. G. Drexel, aged 82, credited with 
having knitted the first pair of stockings 
produced by the Propper-McCallum 
Hosiery Mills, died recently in Dickin- 
son Hospital, Northampton, Mass. He 
came from Germany 50 years ago and 
spent 35 years in the hosiery industry. 


Emil Hirner, aged 74, retired hosiery 
manufacturer who held over 40 patents 
related to hosiery manufacture, died 
July 14 in his home in Allentown, Pa. 
He was senior partner of Excelsior 
Knitting Machine Co. and later a 
founder of the Novelty Hosiery Co. 


George I. Macy, aged 77, for many 
years identified with the textile indus- 
try, died at his home, New Bedford, 


Obituary 


Mass., Aug. 17. Associated for many 
years as partner in the cotton cloth and 
yarn brokerage firm of Frederick R. 
Macy & Co., Mr. Macy had also served 
as executive of Wamsutta Mills, North 
Dighton Mills, the Grinnell and Soule 
Mill of New Bedford. 


Francis H. Jealous, aged 77, formerly 
resident agent for the Rochdale (Mass.) 
Mills, of the American Woolen Co., 
died at Bombay, Me., Aug. 20. 


Sims R. Lybrand, aged 49, assistant 
superintendent, Union-Buffalo Mills, 
died recently at Spartanburg, S. C. 


E. O. Kline, president of Kline Knit- 
wear Mills, Philadelphia, died Aug. 6 
after a brief illness. 


W. H. Cooper, aged 70, for many 
years first vice-president of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., died Aug. 25 at 
Amsterdam, N. Y. Among those sur- 
viving is his son, W. B. Cooper, plant 
superintendent at Amsterdam for the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 


Sorabji Muncherji Rutnagur, aged 72, 
founder-editor of the Jndian Textile 
Journal, Bombay, India, died there July 
20. Mr. Rutnagur who edited the maga- 
zine for 47 years was widely known in 
Indian and British textile circles. 


William Thomas Henry, aged 75, 
treasurer and a member of the board 
of directors of the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., died Aug. 15. 
He was with the company 40 years. 


Arthur L. Burnham, aged 60, for 13 
years an engineer at the Jackson Mills 
of Nashua (N.H.) Mfg. Co., died Aug. 
i 


Samuel Mungall, in charge of the 
fancy dye house of the Amoskeag Mfg: 
Co., Manchester, N. H., for years, and 
with that company for nearly a_ half 
century, died Aug. 9. 
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John H. Rutledge, aged 63, treasurer 
and plant manager, China Grove (N.C.) 
Cotton Mills, president of the Southern 
Mercerizing Co., and a leading figure in 
the cotton goods industry for many 
years, died Aug. 31 in Charlotte, N. C. 


_Carl W. Sarkas, New York representa- 
tive of Globe Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
died suddenly Sept. 5. 


William Wallace, aged 79, founder 
and president of Statesville (N.C.) Cot- 
ton Mill, died Aug. 27. 


Wm. G. Rohrer, aged 52, president, 
Rohrer Knitting Mills, Orwigsburg, Pa., 
and for many years a leading figure in 
the knitted underwear industry, died 
Aug. 1, at his home in that city. 


Harry Wright, aged 60, night super- 
intendent of the Hudson (Mass.) 
Worsted Co., died at the Marlboro Hos- 
pital, there Aug. 6. 


Lyman R. Thompson, owner of the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Portland, Me., and a 
descendant of one of the first settlers 
of Plymouth, Mass., died at his summer 
home at East Sebago, Me., recently. 


Andrew E. Greene, aged 77, who had 
been 40 years with Worumbo Mills, 
died recently in Lisbon Falls, Me. 


Wm. A. Arnold, aged 77, retired 
owner of Arnold Dye Works, Haw- 
thorne, N. J., died in the Newton, N. J., 
hospital recently following an operation. 


Abraham Pleet, aged 73, president, 
Yorkshire Worsted Mills, died Aug. 1 
at University Hospital, Philadelphia, af- 
ter a brief illness. 
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HERE is food for thought in the 

loom census sponsored by the 
International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations. In three years (1933 
to 1936) the total number of looms in 
the world showed little change—an 
increase of 10,526. However, the 
United States showed a loss of 40,181 
looms and Great Britain a loss of 
83,191. These decreases were off-set 
by increases in Russia, Japan, China, 
CS. ae The moral is clear. 
Countries suck as Great Britain and 
the United States find it increasingly 
difficult to compete with living condi- 
tions in Russia and the Far East. 
The only regl solution is expansion of 
domestic outlets for cotton goods.— 
Editor. 











National Association at Providence— 
Annual meeting of National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers will be held 
Oct. 6 and 7 at the Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. Robert L. 
Anthony, president of the Rhode Island 
Textile Association, is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. About 500 
persons are expected to attend. 


Crop Report Depresses Markets—Cot- 
ton-goods prices which began a decline 
in late spring continued to sink during 
August, depressed primarily by the raw- 
cotton situation. Yarn sales and prices 
were disappointing for the same reason. 
Basic print cloths dropped another %c., 
sheetings receded 7% to lc., osnaburgs 
were off over a cent. Mercerized yarn 
prices were reduced considerably. Spin 
ners scemed unable to stabilize the yarn 
market. The chief bright spot in the en- 
tire situation was elimination of third- 
shift operation by a number of mills 
making basic goods. Crop estimate as 
of Sept. 1 (16,098,000 bales) marked a 
gain of over 500,000 during the 
month of August. 


bales 


Cotton Loan is 9c—Upon agreeing to 
participate in the 1938 agricultural ad- 
justment program, producers may bor- 


row 9c. Ib. on 1937 cotton classing %-in. 
middling or better, and equivalent 
amounts on lower qualities. A_ price- 


adjustment-payment plan, announced at 
the same time, authorizes a program for 
1937 similar to that of 1935. That is, 
upon proof of compliance with the 1938 
agricultural program, producers who sell 
1937 cotton prior to July 1, 1938 will be 
paid the difference between 12c lb. and 
the average price of 7-in. middli:rg on 
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the ten spot markets on the day of the 
sale, not to exceed 3c. Ib. 


Allot $100,000 For New Uses—An al- 
lotment of an additional $100,000 has 
been made for continuation of work in 
developing and expanding new uses of 
cotton, according to a recent announce- 
ment of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. One of the chief new 
fields of investigation includes the use 
of fabrics to prevent soil erosion 


« 
Northern Brazil Crop 24% Larger— 


The first estimate of 1937 cotton produc- 
tion in northern Brazil is for a crop of 


1,005,000 bales—24% larger than last 
year’s crop. 

e 
Georgia Supervisors Meet—Textile 


Operating Executives of Georgia is 
scheduled to hold fall meeting Sept. 18 
at Georgia Tech, Atlanta. Slashing and 
weaving subjects are to be considered. 
George Glenn, superintendent of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Lindale, will lead slash- 
ing discussion. W. H. Gibson, Jr., 
general superintendent of Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, will conduct weaving ses- 
sion. 


Cotton Standardization Report—A de 
tailed report on “Some Results’ of 
Standardization of Cotton Production in 
One-Variety Communities in Georgia 
and Alabama,’ has recently been pre- 
pared and released by C. A. McLendon, 
agronomist, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The report shows that Georgia 
growers in 1936 participating in the one 
variety community plan received $4,- 
462,213.80 extra net profit. Similar re- 
sults are said to have been noted in 
Alabama during the same period. 


© 
Philippines “Buy U.S.”—The United 


States retained its position as chief sup- 
plier of cotton goods to the Philippine 
Islands during 1936 and there was a de- 
cline in the relative position of Japan, 
according to a recent report from the 
Department of Commerce. Of cotton- 
textile imports totaling 30,535,000 pesos, 
13,565,000 came from the U. S. 
and 10,947,000 pesos from Japan. In 
1935, imports from the U. S. were val- 


pes¢ Ss 


Japan at 13,072,000 pesos. 
Ce 


Cotton Supply and Distribution—The 
raw-cotton situation, for twelve months 
ended July 31, according to the last re- 
port from the Department of Com- 
merce, is as follows: Ginnings, 12,- 
243,299 bales; net imports, 247,391 bales: 
net exports, 5,432,668 bales; cotton con- 
sumed, 7,944,803 bales; cotton destroyed. 
45,000 bales. Stocks on hand totaled 
4,497,505 bales as compared with 5,409, 
389 bales the previous year. Exports 
aggregated 5440000 bales valued at 
$372,923,000 as compared with 5,973,000 


bales valued at $383,537,000 the previous 
period, a 2.8% decrease in value. Gin- 
nings from the 1937 crop amounted 514,- 
675 bales prior to Aug. 16. 


Cotton Roads Extended—A total of 
600 miles of cotton roads are expected 
to be in use in more than a score of 
states by the end of this year, according 
to the Cotton-Textile Institute. This 
will include approximately 100 miles 
now under construction. 


U. S. Loses 40,181 Looms—There has 
been a decrease of 40,181 cotton looms 
in the United States during the last 
three years, according to the third In- 
ternational Loom Census recently re- 
leased by the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations. The report 
further shows that the total number of 
looms in the world, 3,070,395, has 
changed relatively little despite a de- 
crease in several other countries such as 
Great Britain which lost 83,191 looms. 
These decreases have been offset by in- 
creases in U.S.S.R., China, Japan, India, 
etc. There was a total world increase 
of 10,526 looms. 

. 


Key Cotton Prices with usual com- 
parisons follow: 
Sept. 1, Aug. 2, Sept. 1, Sept. 3, 


1937 1937 19386 1935 


Spot Cotton, N. Y.... $9.29 $10.65 $11.87 $10.65 


Ditto, high previous month... 11.35 13.05 12.89 12.00 
Ditto, low previous month 9.38 11.18 11.70 10.65 
10s hosiery cones....... 234 25 244 264 
10s/2 carded skeins. .... 22 25 244 27 
20s/2 carded peeler warps. 32 28 274 30 
60s/2 combed peeler warps 54 59 55 54 
60s/2 mercerized cones 72 76 68 70 
37 in., 3-yd. drill..... 8} 9} 83 9 
38} in., 64 x 60s... 5} 676 53 64 
36 in., 4-yd. 56 x 60s 64 7 7% 7} 
Denim, 2.20s.... 16 16 13 15 


Statistics of particular interest to cot- 
ton manufacturers showing July opera- 
tions and the raw material situation: 


July June 

Spindle activity (% capac- 
ity) aaa se 121 9 137.0 

Spindle activity (millions 
of spindle hours)... .. 7,665 8,595 
Cotton consumed (bales). 583,066 681,394 
Cotton exported (bales) 124,312 229,639 
Cotton imported (bales) 18,960 35,953 








Cotton 
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Wool Digest 


S WE write this, the wool goods 
£ \market is in a curious seesaw 
position with raw materials stronger 
but with finished goods very dull and 
buyers bearish. The background 
is this: At the opening of tropicals 
in July, prices were of course higher 
than the year previous (with two 
10% wage increases and a 15 to 20% 
raw material rise to cover.) Even 
though the new prices were about 
parity with current value, cloth buy- 
ers turned cautious. Now, although 
raw wool is firmer, sellers are get- 
ting the jitters, and buyers’ bearish 
tactics might work... . . This is not 
an unheard-of situation. It has ex- 
isted before. The answer, from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint, is or 


should be the waiting game. That’s 
not an easy game to play, but it’s 


often a profitable one.—Editor. 








Election to determine the collective 
bargaining agency at the Wood and 
Ayer Mills of the American Woolen Co. 
was scheduled for Sept. 15 and 16 
following conferences between the man- 
agement and Sidney Hillman, chairman 
of TWOC. This move may fore- 
shadow acceptance by the big company 
of an agreement with that CIO union. 
lor the purposes of election, however, 
the company’s 28 plants will be taken 
up as units. There seems not much doubt 
that the larger units at least will give 
TWOC a majority, although —TWOC 
lost the recent election at the Cleveland 
plant of Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 
955 to 986, but won at Redfern plant 
198 to 69. They were conceded the 
\nnevar plant and no election was held. 


TWOC has sig ned 


27 companies in the wool 


agreements with 
goods field ac- 


cording to a list issued near the end 
of last month. These companies em- 
ploy a total of 9,150 operatives. Only 


four of them (Princeton, Paragon, 
Wuskanut and Kent) employ more than 
500 workers. TWOC’S research depart- 
ment finds 592 companies in the woolen 
and worsted industry employing 166,- 
000 workers. About one-half of these 
workers are employed by 34 companies 
of which nine companies employ 56,783 
workers. To end of August TWOC 
had signed agreements affecting only 
about 5% of the industry’s total workers. 


Leading employers in the wool goods 
field, according to TWOC figures, are 
the following in order of size: American 
Woolen Co., 23,848 workers: Stevens 
group, 6,585; Arlington, 5,900; Botany, 


4,500; 


Atlantic, 3,750; Uxbridge, 3,290; 
Abbot worsted, 3,060; Forstmann, 3,000; 
Cleveland Worsted, 2,850. These are 
the nine companies mentioned in the 
previous paragraph which together em- 
ploy slightly more than one third of the 
workers in the industry. 


Wool goods slow—The fabric markets 
were slow through late August and over 
Labor Day holiday but broader trade is 
expected before the end of September. 
Women’s wear buyers are watching 
early promotions at retail and it is be- 
lieved many have a fair yardage still to 
buy. Men’s wear factors are showing 
concern over possible carryovers of 
spring and summer goods and they are 
watching the price policies of the larger 
chain clothiers. Prices are reported firm 
but sentiment is somewhat unsettled 
because of the slowness of business and 
the bearish tactics of buyers. The basic 
costs of labor and raw materials are not 
likely to meet reductions and mill men 
are being urged to out-wait the buyer. 
In fact raw wool is stronger than it was 
in June and July and gradual progress 
of TWOC suggests that the tightening 
of labor costs is similarly moving upon 
the industry. The backlog of men’s 
wear orders is set at about 20,000,000 
yd.—adequate but considerably less than 
earlier in the year. Opening of spring, 
1938, men’s wear lines is expected before 
Oct; 1. 


Wool growers have had a good sea- 
son, says Walter K. Porzer, general di- 
rector of Associated Wool Industries, 
on his return from a visit to Utah and 
adjoining States. He found growers 
generally optimistic, though facing diffi- 
culties of bureaucracy in the workings 
of the Taylor Grazing Act. The fees 
and conditions for use of range lands 
are disturbing to them, but in the long 
run the preservation of these great areas 
for grazing may be the salvation of the 
domestic wool raising industry. 


Wool tops ran along steadily until the 
last week of the month when prices 
sagged somewhat. Spots were $1.15 in 
New York until Aug, 20 when they went 
to $1.14. Trading has been slow, re 
flecting the conditions of the raw wool 
and the cloth markets. 


Synthetics and Analysis—Advent of 
fabrics of miscellaneous constituency 
ranging from wool through viscose and 
acetate staple to casein and bast fibers, 
renders the naming of some fabrics 
difficult and complicates the matter of 
labeling and identification. 


Mohair manufacturers are optimistic 


that the forthcoming 1938 automobiles 
will consume as much mohair uphol- 
stery as ever. Even though flat fabrics 


are being used more than before it is 
said that many of them will contain mo- 
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hair in the yarn blend, while of course 
the pile fabrics are predominantly mo- 
hair. Raw mohair holds near 1937 highs 
with holders asking 62%¢ for regular 
and 721%4¢ for kid. Spinners want 
$1.27%4 for 2-20s yarn. Increased activ- 
ity is expected as September progresses. 


More Hair; Less Goats: Government 
report states that 2% more mohair was 
produced in 1936 than in 1935; 15,986,- 
000 Ib. against 15,634,000. However, 
this was accomplished by 2% less goats; 
the number clipped in 1936 being 3,668,- 
000, against 3,735,000. Texas remains 
the leading State with 84% of the 
country’s production. High production 
for the last seven years was 1931 with 
19,376,000 Ibs. 

* 


Wool dresses are the subject of a 
bulletin released recently by Associated 
Wool Industries. Fabrics favored are 
said to be woolen and worsted plaids, 
sheer wools (crepes and chiffons), fabrics 
for shirt waist dresses (flannels, alpacas, 
jerseys, cashmeres, hopsacking, rabbit 
mixtures and novelty tweeds. 


statisti- 
wool 


Australian Commonwealth 
cian‘s estimate for the current 
season now closing, gives the money 
value of the clip at a little more than 
£67,500,000. This is equivalent to an 
average of 16.4d per pound from a pro- 
duction of 975,000,000 Ib. It compares 
with £38,500,000 in 1932-33 when the 
average per pound was only 8.7d from 
a production of 1,026,000,000 Ib. 


Key wool prices with usual compari- 


sons, follow: 
Sept. 1, Aug. 2, Sept. 1, Sept. 3, 
1937 1037 1936 §=6.1935 
Fine and fine med. SON: .$0.97 $0.97 $0.85 $0.68 
Ohio ?s. cantiee sc 44 44 39 .o2 
Tops fine 64-668 . 1.18 1.18 1.08 94 
average js. . 1.05 1.05 .97 .79 
high }.. 1.00 1.00 .88 -70 
Noils, fine. . . Dd 75 .68 .57 
eo: a ee an er 
2-40s 60s wstd yarn 1.80 1.80 1.524 1.42 
8020 serge.......... 2.273 2.27} 1.824 Not 
quoted 
« 


Current statistics on wool consump- 
tion and mill activity: 








July June 
Wool consumed, clean equiv. (5 weeks) (4 weeks) 
Apparel wool, lb............ 20,510,000 20,080,000 
Carpet wool, lb......... : 7,905,000 9,512,000 
Machinery activity (40-hr. shi ft) a , 
Looms (50-in. and wider) 92.5% 112 2% 
Carpet looms. . 62.6% 82.1% 
Combs 104.2% 125 9% 
Worsted spindle $. 70.4% 90 5 0 
Woolen spindles. 101.6% 120.2% 
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INCE this is rayon’s annual “at 
\J home” month in TEXTILE WorLD 
(see page 87), a brief appraisal is in 
order. The industry presents a stim- 
ulating picture of vigorous progress 
in both the making and selling of 
synthetics. It is significant that the 
chemist and the rayon mer- 
chandiser alike have refused the 
temptation to “stay put” which is of- 
fered by the market’s sold up condi- 
tion. Better yarns, better merchan- 
dising—these are rayon’s 1937 
keynote and they constitute a healthy 
basis for 1938 planning —Editor. 


rayon 








“Delayed Seasonal Lull” in Rayon— 
A let-up in demand which was rather 
aptly characterized by one sales execu- 
tive as a “delayed seasonal lull” was 
evident throughout the rayon yarn in- 
dustry during recent weeks. It was 
attributed in part to the silk-rayon 
strike in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The slackening permitted leading yarn 
firms to catch up with orders; a few 
even accumulated some stock. Gener- 
ally the outlook was regarded as satis- 
factory. 


Silk Prices Weaken—Despite such in- 
flationary influences as the _ Sino- 
Japanese war, raw silk prices showed 
appreciable weakness during the month. 
Commodity Exchange, New York, 
quoted crack double extra 13-15 white 
78% at $1.89 on July 26 and at $1.814 
on Aug. 20. The market was jumpy 
in the second half of August with con- 
siderable speculation apparent; reports, 
as yet unconfirmed, that Japan would 
use its silk transports for war service, 


added further uncertainty but failed to 
give prices a higher peg. 
e 
Key rayon prices and statistics fol- 
low: 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. Sept. 3 


Prices 1937 1937 1936 1935 
Viscose process 
75 denier (18-30 fils.). $0.93 $0.93 $0.90 $0.87 
100 denier (40 fils.) 82 .82 .79 76 
150 denier (40 fils.) 63 .63 60 57 
Acetate process 
150 denier. ...... 63 63 60 .60 
Cupra. process 
150 denier (112 fils.) .68 .68 65 62 
Rayon staple 
13, 3 and 5} denier... .28 .28 .28 Not 


quoted 
Indices of deliveries* 


Month Aug. July June 
In year 1937...... a . 530 511 518 
In year 1936. .... . 633 614 408 


* “Rayon Organon,” exclusive of Acetate. 
1923-25 = 100. 


Daily average, 
a 


Key silk prices and statistics follow: 
Sept. 1 Aug. 2 Sept. 1 Sept. 3 


Prices 1937 1937 1936 1935 
Crack XX 13/15 white 78°% ... $1.784 $1.80 $1.66 $1.87 
Tram, 5thd Japan &5°% . Bw Bie 3.06 2.67% 
Tram Crack XX 78%. . 2.48 2.43 2.25 2.474 
60s-2, spun silk oe 3.15 3.15 2.95 2.75 

Approx. Stocks at 

Statistics Imports Deliveries Warehouses 
Aug. 1937 36,246 33 ,557 44,183 
July 1937 27 337 31,399 41,494 
June 1937 40,037 35 , 783 45,556 


© 
F.T.C. Calls Rayon Hearing—A trade 


practice conference to formulate rules 
for designating and describing synthetic 
fibers, yarns and fabrics, will be held 
in New York on or about Sept. 16, the 
Federal Trade Commission announced 
Sept. 3. It was reported later that pro- 
ducers might hold preliminary meetings 
which might delay the conference. 


ee 
All Set For Silk Parade!—Thanks to 


vigorous promotion, including a_ series 
of merchandising forums at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, inter- 


est in the Silk Parade this year is un- 
usually keen. The Parade, held by the 


International Silk Guild, runs through 
the week of Sept. 20. More than 15,000 
retail stores serving 12,000,000 families 
are participating and have stocked up 
substantially with silk merchandise, an- 
ticipating a strong consumer demand. 
Stores are using radio actively to pro- 
mote the event. 
e 


Rayon Fabric Deliveries — Rayon 
woven cloth deliveries in July 1937 were 
slightly below those of June and also 
slightly below the month of July, 1936, 
according to monthly figures of the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles and the 
National Rayon Weavers Association. 
Key figures for the month follow: 


July June July 


1934 = 100 1936 1937 193% 


Taffetas, Twills, Linings 


and Other Staples.... 250 251 254 
Dress Goods, Novelties, 

and Other Fancies.... 99 97 83 

Total, 151 154 148 
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[ Spun rayon yarn | 


With the 


numerous current discussions 
been drawn to show the prevalent concept of coverage of the word “rayon? 
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* : 
All of above stems are primary products, except waste 
which 1s a by-product. Essentially no acetate waste 
1s sold commercally , as it’s usually dissolved and respun 


of fiber identification, and especially their reference to rayon, the diagram above has 


This diagram follows the official definition of 


rayon g.ven by the American Society for Testing Materials (ASTM) and is accepted by a great majority of the American rayon 


producers It ha 


been adopted officially by essentially all governments in whose countries rayon is made. 


Originally spon- 


sored by the Natyonal Retail Dry Goods Association, the generic use of the name “rayon” has recently been re-affirmed by 


such agencies as the Better Business 
and Belding Heminway Co. among others. 
applied to all the man-made textile fibers. 
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Bureau: 


Sears Roebuck & Co.; 


tS , John Wanamaker ; Bloomingdale’s; B. Altman & Co.; 
This table is offered as a clear concept of this generic use of the word “rayon” as 
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Kirt Goods Digest 


‘TCHE “battle of the machines” is 

getting into the news again—this 
‘ime in the outerwear field. The loom 
; encroaching on the markets of the 
knitting machine in swimsuits and 
woven polo-shirts, to cite two in- 
stances. It is foolish to tell an outer- 
wear man not to worry about these 
tendencies, because everyone worries 
about inroads of competition. How- 
ever, there is no ground for despair. 
This is an old battle-ground, and 
probably always will be one. To hold 
its own, either side must keep alert 
in the diversification of its product. 
What the outerwear industry may 
lose in swimsuits and_ polo-shirts, 
for example, it might at least partially 
regain in jerseys, coatings, etc. The 
promotion sense which this industry 
has displayed in recent years will 
carry it through this battle, as it has 
through others in the past—Editor. 








N. Y. Hosiery Convention Oct. 14 
and 15—Preliminary plans for the an- 
nual fall conference of the hosiery in- 
dustry, to be held Oct. 14 and 15 in 
New York were announced last month 
by the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. The N. Y. meeting takes 
the place of the proposed cruise-confer- 
ence to Bermuda which was cancelled 
because the favorable response from 
mills, while numerous, was not. suffi- 
ciently representative of the industry. 
Che October convention will comprise 
four half-day sessions, each devoted to 
a specific topic. 


Apex Mill Reopens—Tied up since 
May by a strike, Apex Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, reopened Aug. 19, and 
the company started the slow task of 
getting back to normal production, F. 
Elwood Struve, general manager, said 
the mill would not be on full time 
operation until the end of the year. For 
the preliminary opening tasks 150 knit- 
ters returned to work. 


Cotton Uncertainty Slows Under- 
wear—Uncertainty as to the course of 
the raw cotton market slowed up buy- 
ing of men’s heavyweight cotton un- 
derwear in recent weeks; mills gen- 
erally had caught up with deliveries 
and were disposed to put brakes on 
production pending some improvement 
n buying this month. 


Orchids for Mrs. Boltz—Warm praise 
ot Mrs. Maud I. Boltz, president of 


Jacob Boltz Knitting Mill, Pottsville, 
Pa., is contained in an article in the 
current Institute News, organ of the 
Underwear Institute. Mrs Bolz, one of 
the few women chief executives in the 
underwear industry, “has made a sig- 
nal success in the field,” it “is stated. 
Recently Mrs. Bolz put through an ex- 
pansion program at the mill materially 
enlarging its capacity. 


Fall Hosiery Buying Backward—At 
the beginning of September, full-fash- 
ioned hosiery orders for fall were still 
backward, the reason being that manu- 
facturers are disinclined to book fur- 
ther orders at present prices. 


Underwear Lighting Survey Com- 
pleted—Results of the survey of light- 
ing conditions in underwear mills which 
was recently completed by the Under- 
wear Institute now are being distributed 
to the mills which supplied data. It 
is understood that the study was in 
the nature of a preliminary step to fur- 
ther research which will be conducted 
by the Institute in collaboration with 
the Society of Illuminating Engineers. 


Hosiery Shipments Easier—Hosiery 
shipments dropped 5.6% in July, 1937, 
against June, according to the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
the comparative figures being: June— 
9,936,271 doz. pr. against July—9,380,520 
doz. pr. It was pointed out that in 
women’s full-fashioned the drop was 
less than seasonal while seamless showed 
a more than seasonal drop. 


Southern Hosiery Meeting Has Been 
Held—Important problems now con- 
fronting the Southern hosiery industry 
were discussed at the annual meeting 
of the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association, Sept. 10 and 11 at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Speakers included Earl Con- 
stantine, managing director, National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
and Dr. Julian S. Miller, editor of The 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. The Elastic 
Patent Co.’s_ royalty claims on_ its 
method of knitting a seamless stocking 
with elastic tops were discussed at a 
special session. 


Feld-Crawford Inquiry—An_ inquiry 
by the Underwear Institute as to the 
policy of underwear mills regarding 
the Feld-Crawford Act on retail prices 
of brands, disclosed that few were 
stressing the law while some used it to 
oppose the store sale of their gar- 
ments as “loss leaders.” 


* 
Sweater Imports Rising?—Reports 


that there has been a substantial rise in 
imports of high quality lines of women’s 
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sweaters, coming chiefly from Austria 
and Great Britain, are causing some 
concern in the New York market. 
Domestic knitters who compete in this 
field claim that jobbers have been doing 
an abnormally large business in im- 
portéd sweater merchandise of the bet- 
ter qualities, 
* 


Outerwear Group Discusses Cruise— 
Following the proposal of the hosiery 
manufacturers, which later was can- 
celled, for a convention-cruise to Ber- 
muda, the Outerwear Times, organ of 
the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, takes up the idea in its cur- 
rent issue. Writing in half-humorous 
vein, the editor comments that the 
outerwear trade might well consider 
such a project as a substitute for its 
annual spring meeting in New York. 


Charge Union Blocks Sale—Hosiery 
manufacturers are following with inter- 
est the suit of Diamond Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C., for an 
injunction against William Leader, of 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. Diamond charges that union 
pickets at Vogue Silk Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, have prevented Vogue 
from shipping equipment recently 
bought by Diamond, to the latter firm’s 
High Point mill. 


Trend to Woven Polo Shirts?—The 
trend to use of woven fabrics in making 
polo shirts and other sweater types 
which was quite marked last month is 
causing some concern among knitters. 
Woven and knit fabrics have been 
combined in garments for some time 
but now fashion leans to more woven 
fabric and less knit cloth. Trade lead- 
ers say the style can be answered only 
by new and more attractive styles in 
knitted fabrics. 


British vs. American Hosiery Mills— 
Hosiery mill layout, equipment and fin- 
ishing in the U. S. are superior to 
those in Great Britain, but the British 
are ahead in working fabrics and in 
hand detail of loop finishing, declared 
Roger W. Whitman, vice-president, 
American Hosiery Co., who returned 
recently from an extended trip through 
English and Scottish textile centers. 
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Processing Digest 


ERTAIN groups of ready-to- 

wear buyers complain that some 
crush-resist velvets emit objectionable 
odors when subject to humidity or 
perspiration. While this is far from 
being a new problem to the textile 
chemist, the current protest from im- 
portant customer sources demands 
that further attention be given the 
matter with a view to eliminating 
the fault. One difficulty is said to 
be the “capricious” nature of these 
odors. . . . The crush-resist process 
has been a real boon to velvet sales 
during the last year. Past experi- 
ence gives us confidence that the 
chemist’s ability will enable the indus- 
try to hold those gains.—Editor. 








Chemical Show Dec. 6-11—A slogan 


contest with prizes totaling $300 will be 


a feature of the 16th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries to be held Dec. 
6-11 at Grand Central Palace, New 


York. The prizes will be awarded for 
the best brief descriptions of the aims 
and benefits of the chemical and chem- 
ical process industries. Reservations for 
the show are ahead of last year, and 
point to an unusually varied display of 
chemical products, it is stated 


Southern Chemists Outing—The South 
Central Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists & Colorists 
held its annual summer outing at the 
Lockout Mountain Hotel, near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. More than 200 persons 
were present. Officials of the outing 
were R. S. Wheeler, chairman, Harold 
Schroeder, aide, and Robert Cowan, 
secretary. William Kelly, Jr., of Burk- 
hart-Schier Chemical Co., was in charge 
of publicitv. Walter Hadley, of Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., is chairman of 
the section. 


Association Party Sept. 19—The an- 
nual family party of the National Asso- 
ciation of Textile Dyers and Finishers 
will be held at the Tercentenary Shore 
Dinner, Hall, Conimicut Point, Shaw- 
omet, R. I, Sept. 19. 


Screen Engravers Plan Code—Plans 
for the formation of a trade practice 
to curb unfair competition in the 
screen-making industry were discussed 
by the recently organized Master Screen 
Kngravers Guild at a meeting last 
month in New York. D.C. McAllister, 
executive secretary of the guild, pre- 
sided; a committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution, by-laws and a code 
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of fair practices. Among those repre- 
sented at the meeting were Fred Men- 
zer, Excello Stencil Service, Artistic 
Engraving Co., Pantograve Co., Ameri- 
can Engraving Co., and Service Studio. 


Johnson Plan’s Fate in Doubt—The 
fate of the revised plan by Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson to stabilize the silk- and 
rayon-printing industry remained in 
doubt when September opened. It is 
understood that the plan, as rewritten, 
modifies the labor tie-up and features 
establishment of a trade association with 
headquarters in Paterson, N. J., which 
would serve as a central bill collecting 
agency, a credit bureau and a general 
trade body. Strong objection to the cost 
of the plan, reported to be $240,000 an- 
nually for three years, has arisen in 
some quarters. As we go to press, it is 
reported that General Johnson will not 
become “czar” of the silk printing indus- 
try. Instead, the printers have formed 
a new association, the Rayon & Silk 
Printing Association, which includes 
both large and small companies, to put 
into effect certain of the measures 
recommended in the Johnson report. 
Trustees of the association include: 
Hyman Haber, Clemons, 


Michael A. 


Jules Jeandros, Albert E. McLuckie, G. 


Reader, Charles Blount and 
John R. Ellingworth. Offices of the 
association will be in the Fair Lawn 
Trust Co. Bldg., Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Mortimer 


The September issue of Textile Re- 
search, official organ of the Institute, 
contains an “honor list” of the 46 finan 
cial sponsors of the drying research. A 
total of 50 sponsors is needed to com- 
plete the financing of the study for its 
first year; but there is no limit to the 
number of cooperaors, and, should suffi- 
cient additional funds be subscribed, 
progress of the work may be aided ma- 
terially. 


Print Production Rises—Print-goods 
production by finishers rose from 88,- 
294,000 yd. in June 1936, to 99,909,000 
yd. in June 1937, according to data com- 
piled by the National Association of 
linishers of Textile Fabrics and re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce. 
However, stocks in finishers’ hands rose 
from 184,649,000 yd. in July 31, 1936, to 
278,425,000 yd. on July 31, 1937. 


Spun Rayon Sanforizing Progresses 
Abroad—Europe is making rapid 
progress in Sanforizing spun rayons, 
this being possible through impregna- 
tion with synthetic resin, John C. Tur- 
rell, head of the Sanforizing Division, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., stated on re- 
turn from a trip abroad. He added that 
impregnation with synthetic resin is 
not only vital to the Sanforizing of spun 
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rayons but also enhances their appear- 
ance and gives them a better hand. 


Neva-Wet Identification Plan—Plans 
for testing fabrics and then identifying 
them as to character and construction 
were announced last month by Neva- 
Wet Corp. The firm will open a New 
York laboratory under supervision of 
U.S. Testing Co., where all fabrics 
handled by the company will be tested 
and then identified by tags telling ex- 
actly the fiber percentages of each piece 
of goods, it was stated by S. Howard 
Lefkowitz, president of the company. 


Dyeing a Manufacturing Process— 
Dyeing of imported silk piece goods in 
the U.S. for exportation is a manu- 
facturing process covered by the draw- 
back provision, Section 313, U. S. Tariff 
Act, it has been held by James H. 
Moyke, Commissioner of Customs, in a 
Customs Bureau ruling. He further 
held that such consignments may not 


be entered under six months’ bond 

without duty payment for alteration. 
6 

Washable Chintz Available—The 


Cotton-Textile Institute announces that 
washable glazed chintz has been de- 
veloped to a commercial point and 
will be actively promoted through to 
the consumer this fall. The new fabric 
will be non-shrinkable and will be avail- 
able in a wide range of colors. 


Pledge by Printers—Edmund Wright, 
executive director, Textile Converters 
Association of America, announced that 
eighteen screen-printing and embossing 
establishments have agreed in writing 
to refrain from serving both converters 
and the garment trade at the same time. 


Drying Research—An outline of the 
purposes, program, organization, ad- 
ministration, and financing of the coop- 
erative study of textile drying under 
the auspices of the United States Insti- 
tute for Textile Research (65 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass.) at the National 
Bureau of Standards has been published 
in a 1l6-page booklet. This booklet 
explains how the progress reports and 
other services of the study may be 
obtained. and also contains a descrin- 
tion of the Institute’s cooperative re- 
search plan. 
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Wautl News 


Cotton Mill News 


California Cotton Mills, Canebrake plant, 
Uniontown, Ala., have installed new long-draft 
pinning equipment, numbering 8,160 spindles, 
and long-draft slubbers. 

Acme Spinning Mfg. Co., 1235 South Lorena 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., has filed notice of organ- 
ization to manufacture cotton goods. Company 
is headed by Henry L. Routh, 1240 West New- 
mark Ave., Monterey Park, Calif. 


Consolidated Textile Corp., Union Division, La 
Fayette, Ga., has awarded the contract to C. M. 
Guest & Sons, Anderson, S. C., to repair and 
repaint dwellings of the village, preparatory to 
reopening the mill, recently purchased by the 
Exposition Mills of Atlanta, Ga. 

Consolidated Textile Corp. of Georgia, Pelham, 
Ga., sale to Otto F. Field of Atlanta, Ga., for 
$40,000 has been approved by Federal Judge 
Henry W. Goddard. 


Royston (Ga.) Spinning Co., has completed 
installation of $50,000 worth of additional ma- 
chinery. 

Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., are installing 5,500 
spindles. 


Linen Thread Co’s. West Kennebunk, Me., 
plant has been sold to the Kennebunk Electric 
Light Commission for $20,000. 


American Linen Mills, Fall River, Mass.— 
Property of this company has been acquired by 
Bailey & Grant Co., Fall River, oil and petroleum 
products. 


Merrimack Mfg Co., Lowell, Mass. The re- 
port, published in this department in July, to 
the effect that a part of the Merrimack plant 
had been taken over by General Motors Corp. 
for manufacture of seat covers is wholly with- 
out foundation in fact and arose from an article 
published in the local newspapers, according to 
the company. 


Northern Mfg. Co., Inc., 64 Conduit St., New 
Bedford, Mass., has been organized with capital 
of 100 shares of stock, to operate a local mill 
on cotton and woolen specialties. Milton Nuren- 
berg is president; Irving Nurenberg, treasurer. 


Taber Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has been 
placed in hands of John H. Backus as 77B 
trustee; hearing set for Sept. 27. 

J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, plant No. 3, 
Meridian, Miss., will install 68 additional looms 
nd later install more spindles. 


Amoskeag Industries, Inc., which acquired last 
October for $5,000,000 the assets of the liqui- 
dated Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., 
recently declared a 125% dividend to its stock- 
holders. The payment is ‘to be $25 a share 
in cash and 100% in five-year notes bearing 
interest at 6%, 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., including seven 
manufacturing buildings and more than 6 acres of 
land, were sold at auction on Aug. 26, for 
$19,850 in 6 parcels. 


Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N. Y., will 
take bids soon for construction of new plant 
on 50-acre tract of land at Alameda Ave., and 
283rd. St., Los Angeles, Calif. Project will 
cost over $750,000, with equipment. Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass., is 
engineer; Albert C. Martin, Higgins Bldg., Los 
\ngeles, is consulting architect. 

Robinson Yarn Mill, Dallas, N. C., has installed 


) 


3,000 additional spindles. 


Vamoco Mills Co., Franklinton, N. C., recently 
rganized, plans operation of a local cotton mill. 
New company is headed by Walter Scott and 
Charles Watkins, both of Franklinton. 


Glen Raven (N. C.) Cotton Mills are erecting 
brick, one-story, weave shed at cost of $18,000. 


Jackson Mills, No. 3, High Shoals, N. C., have 
vork nearing completion on new hydroelectric 
ower plant, for which contract was let to the 
Lee Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C. It will 
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have a capacity of 2,500-hp. 


Wennonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., has 
ist completed the revamping of its machinery 
hrough the installation of a number of wide 


rn 


dobby looms. The mill is now on complete 
novelty production, making’ draperies, slack 
cloths and seat covers. 

Tolar Cotton Co., Lumber Bridge (Robeson 
County), N. C., recently organized with capital 
of $50,000, plans operation of a cotton mill. 
New company is headed by F. L. Tolar and 
W. E. McGoogan. 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills are installing 
35 new Monel metal wire-screen beams, recently 
purchased from the Gaston County Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co., Stanley, N. C. 


Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills will construct a 
second story on the addition completed last 
April. Installation of 3,000 spindles and 100 
looms is planned. 


Lydia Cotton Millis, Clinton, S. C., have begun 
extensions and improvements in local mill village, 
to include erection of 11 additional dwellings, 
construction of a playground and other work. 
Later in the fall, the company will begin work 
on another series of about 40 dwellings. 


Darlington (S C.) Mfg. Co., has filed a petition 
to reorganize under 77B. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., have 
begun the construction of a three-story addition 
to the No. 1 plant there. It will measure 
100x150 ft. and will be used to house looms 
and cloth room equipment. 


Southern Weaving Co., Greenville, S. C., has 
awarded general contract to the Gallivan Con- 
struction Co., Greenville, for new one-story addi- 
tion, to be used primarily for office. Cost about 
$22,000. 

Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C., is 
constructing a one story addition at cost of 
$65,000. 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg. S. C.. have com- 
pleted reorganization and have been granted a 
final discharge from supervision of the Federal 
Court. 

Sumter (S. C.) Spread Co., capitalized at 
$7,500, has been formed. George G. Warren is 
president; Mabel P. Warren, secretary-treasurer. 

Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills nave awarded general 
contract to Batson-Cook Co., West Point, Ga., for 
one-story addition to Stark Mills, Hogansville, 
Ga., to be used primarily for warehouse. Same 
contractor also has received an award for a 
number of dwellings at Hogansville. 

Brenham (Tex.) Cotton Mills have been sold 
to Bonham Cotton Mills and will be reopened 
after five year shutdown. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, Tex., 
has plans for one-story addition, 140 x 145 ft. 
Cost close to $65,000. J. M. Marriott, Frost 
Bldg., San Antonio, Tex., is architect. 

Mexia (Tex.) Textile Mills have installed one- 
process picking and new long draft spinning. 

Dominion Yarns Ltd., Welland, Ont., Canada, 
is erecting an addition to be used for cotton 
spinning providing a 15% increase in production. 
About $50,000 will be spent. New machinery 





Earnings Statements 


The following summarizes recent mill financial statements 
showing 1937 net earnings compared with similar periods a 
year previous. Parentheses following company name states 
for what period; minus signs mean loss instead of profit. 


Previous 
1937 year 
Bigelow-Sanford Co. (1st half)....... $1,286,179 $497,795 
American Hair & Felt Co. (1st half). 294,458 227,499 
Franklin Rayon Corp. (1st half)... .. 149,113 —3,046 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co. (2d quar.).. —86,494 —59,595 
Duplan Silk Corp. (year to May 31).. 697,667 417,348 
Celanese Corp. (2d quarter)......... 1,695,279 .... 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills (Ist half).... —50,733 —66,771 
Interstate Hosiery Mills (1st half)... . 293,642 182,739 
United Hosiery Mills (year ended 
NES arn Fings dpi cese eek we 19,296 —34,380 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. (1st half)... 190,725 150,999 
Van Raalte Co. (Ist half)........... 460.582 420,414 
Julius Kayser (year ended June 30).. 917,986 645,842 
Munsingwear, Inc. (‘st half)........ era 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (Ist half). 1,510,642 989,122 
Textiles, Inc. (1st half)............. SOME naicao's e's 
Pacific Mills (Ist half).............. 1,097,537 59,538 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. (year ended 
Moss ook seneceakoa east. 2,104,000 1,121,000 
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includes 1,000 long draft spindles, 11 sets of 
cards, and _ additional winding and_ coning 
machinery. 

Dominion Textile Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., will 
install 15,000 cotton spindles of the latest type. 


Wool Mill News 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn., 
have begun superstructure for one-story addition, 
100 x 200 ft., for which general contract recently 
was let to the Turner Construction Co., New 
York, N. Y. It will be equipped as a dye house 
and is estimated to cost close to $150,000, in- 
cluding equipment. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are architects. 

Sheuerman Bros., Inc., (Capital City Woolen 
Mills) Des Moines, Iowa, plant has’ been 
purchased by Reconstruction Finance Corp. in 
foreclosure of mortgage, and leased to the Shener- 
man firm with a repurchase option. 

Lisbon (Me.) Spinning Mill is being purchased 
by the Bonafide Mills, Winthrop, Me., manufac- 
turers of linoleum. 


American Woolen Co., Inc., Lawrence, Mass., 
has awarded general contract to Arthur N. Olive, 
Boston, Mass., for three-story addition to its 
Ayer Mill, 70x85 ft., estimated to cost close 
to $85,000. 

Tiffany Woolen Mill, Perryville, Mass., will be 
liquidated Sept. 30. 

Elmvale Worsted Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has 
arranged for lease of the former local mill of the 
S. N. & C. R. Mfg. Co., totaling about 100,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

Monmouth Rug Mill, Englishtown, N. J., has 
been acquired by Harold H. Baynton, heretofore 
assistant superintendent at mill of A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., Freehold, N. J., and asso- 
ciates. Improvements will be made, including 
installation of about 28 additional looms. 


National Worsted Mills, Falconer, N. Y., has 
been closed indefinitely because of ‘“‘intolerable 
labor conditions.” 

Glenside Woolen Mills, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y., 
operating plants in Syracuse, N. Y., and New 
London, Conn., has filed a petition to reorganize 
under section 77B. A_ similar petition was 
filed by Onondaga Textile Mills, a subsidiary. 


Dresden (Ohio) Woolen Mills, Inc., have been 
chartered with capital of $50,000 to operate a 
local mill. Company is represented by W. I. 
Rowland, 1 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio, 
attorney. 


Newberg, Ore.—Thomas G. Baron, formerly 
head of the Baron Woolen Mills, Inc., Brigham, 
Utah, has negotiations under way with the New- 
berg Chamber of Commerce for suitable local 
site for a proposed new woolen mill. 


River Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. IL. will soon 
begin operations in one of the former mills of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Globe St., 
Fall River, Mass., recently secured under a five- 
year lease, with option to purchase. It will be 
operated as a branch of the Woonsocket mill. 


Winchester (Va.) Woolen Co., Inc., is con- 
sidering construction of a new power house at 
mill to cost $30,000. 


Charlottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills have plans 
nearing completion for extensions and improve- 
ments in mill, including expansion in dye house. 
Power house at mill will be enlarged and addi- 
tional facilities installed, including a 220-hp. 
high-pressure water-tube boiler unit from Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., New York. Bryan & 
Terhune, New York, are engineers. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn.—Directors 
propose liquidation because of labor troubles. 

Cheney Bros., Manchester, Conn., will sell 250 
tenement houses. 

Leiss & Sussman Velvet Mfg. Co., Willimantic, 
Conn., plans erection of a new building to meet 
increased demand; will employ about 150 addi- 
tional operatives. 

Union, Miss.—Town Council and a committee 
of local citizens have secured permission to 
arrange a bond issue of $35,000 for proposed 
one-story mill, about 20,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, to be occupied under lease as a silk throw- 
ing mill by a company whose name is temporarily 
withheld. 
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Colonial Throwing Co., Paterson, N. J., will 
replace recent fire damage at its mill reported 
at close to $13,000. 

Ballard Silk Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy; liabili 
ties, $38,814 and assets, $40,37 


C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc., New York, must file 
its 77B reorganization plan by Oct. 11. Com 
pany has sold its Kulpmont, Pa., plant to 
Kahn-Nack Mills which will operate it. The 
Eagle Company is also planning sale of its Rock 
Street plant in Shamokin, Pa. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, New York, has been 
discharged from 77B proceedings, the reorganiza- 
tion having been completed. 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., is build- 
ing a filter plant and spray pond at the cost 
of about $50,000. Reed & Abee, Inc., Asheville, 
N. C. is constructing the plant. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
begun work on new multi-unit mill near Paines- 
ville, Ohio, for which general contract recently 
was awarded to the Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
Co., Cleveland. Award for structural steel fram- 
ing has been let to the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; and for installation of an 
automatic sprinkler system to the Power Piping 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. Entire project will cost 
over $3,500,000. Wilbur Watson & Associates, 
Cleveland, are architects and engineers. 


Jno. Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., Olyphant, Pa.—Local 
property of this company at Main St. and Lincoln 
Ave., was sold recently at public liquidation sale. 


Wellwood-Murfreesboro Silk Mills, Inc., and the 
Wellwood Rayon Mills, both of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., have been merged. The Wellwood-Cross- 
ville Silk Throwsters, Inc., of Crossville, Tenn., 
and the Wellwood-Sparta Silk Mills, Inc., at 
Sparta, Tenn., have been discontinued and dis 
mantled. 


Viscose Corp. of Virginia, Roanoke, Va., has 
awarded contract to the Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, for structural steel framing for new 
mill at Front Royal, Va., previously referred to. 
Excavation for main plant 400x2,000 ft. has be 
gun. Foundations for two supply buildings 100x 
200 have been completed. Production is sched 
uled to start January, 1939. Wark & Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa., is general contractor. 


Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., 
plans expansion program which calls for expen 
diture of $3,000,000 on a modern building and 
necessary machinery and equipment. Contract 
for construction has been awarded to the Founda 
tion Co. of Canada, Ltd., and same will be ready 
for use at the end of the present year. 


Knitting Mill News 


Alabama Textile Mill, Abbeville, Ala., has begun 
superstructure for new one-story knitting mill, 
estimated to cost close to $45,000. Company 
was organized recently by interests at Eufaula, 
Ala., and is headed by Hugh Stokes. 


Anniston (Ala.) Yarn Mills’ controlling stock 


is now owned by the Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitting 
Mills 


Commerce (Ga.) Mfg. Co., recently organized 
to manufacture hosiery, has completed plans for 
new one-story knitting mill, estimated to cost 
about $50,000 Erection contract has been let 
to E. M. Williams, Monroe, Ga. C. W. Moon, 
Jr., is president of company. 


Maywood Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Cordele, Ga., 
formerly the Hosiery Mills, have 
expansion and improvements at mill, 
installation of five new full-fashioned 


Crisp begun 
including 


machines. 


Owen Osborne, Inc., Gainesville, Ga., has 
approved plans for new one-story addition, total 
ing about 4,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and will 
begin work at early date. 
will be installed. 
with machinery. 


National Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; have taken out a permit for one-story 
addition at North Davidson and Michigan Sts. 


Bethlehem Knitting Mills, Chicopee, Mass., 
have filed a petition to reorganize under Sec 
tion 77B. 

Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co., 
Mass., had final hearing on reorganization plan 
Aug. 24 and at is expected to go into effect 
Sept. 24 It sets up a five-man voting trust to 
run the company. 


Additional equipment 


Estimated cost over $25,000, 


Northampton, 
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Hurley, Miss.—Board of Supervisors has plans 
nearing completion for local knitting mi'l, to be 
occupied by a company whose name is temporarily 
withheld, under long-term lease. New mill is 
reported to cost over $60,000. 


Jackson County Mills, Inc., Pascagoula, Miss.. 
lately organized as an interest of Peterzell 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., have begun super 
structure for new one-story mill, totaling about 
60,000 sq. ft. of floor space, for the manufacture 
of woolen knit goods. New mill will cost over 
$100,000 with equipment. Krouse & Brasfield, 
Meridian, Miss., are architects. 

Maywebb Hosiery Mill, Inc., Meridian, Miss., is 
adding a third floor to its two-story mill. 

Knit Glove Corp., New York, N. Y., has been 
chartered with capital of $20,000, to operate a 
knitting mill in this vicinity. New company is 
represented by Sampson & Elegeant, 1441 Broad 
way, attorneys. 

Fancy Knitters, Inc., Philmont, N. Y., have 
been incorporated with capital of 100 shares of 
stock, to operate a local mill. New company is 
represented by Samuel S. Ferris, 403 Warren 
St., Hudson, N. Y., attorney. 

Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has taken over 
the mill and business of the Clayville (N Y.) 
Knitting Co., and will continue operations as a 
new branch mill. This will make the ninth mill 
of the purchasing company. George Coffee will 
continue as superintendent at the Clayville plant. 

Standard Hosiery Mills, Alamance, N. C., have 


begun construction of a modern finishing plant. 
Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, N. C., 


have begun superstructure for new addition to 
mill, 109x140 ft., for which general contract 
recently was let to the Southeastern Construction 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; an award for plumbing 
installation has been made to the Albemarle 
(N. C.) Plumbing & Heating Co. Cost c'ose 


to $100,000 with equipment. Irving M. Fenichel, 
New York, N. Y., is architect. 

Priestly Knit Goods Co., Charlotte, N. C., re 
cently organized with capital of $25,000, plans 
early operation of a local mill. New company 
is headed by J. S. Passman and H. E. Cohen, 517 
South Tryon St., Charlotte. 


Juvenile Hosiery Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., 
have completed construction of a one-story addi 
tion, 65 x 90 ft. 


Nu-Silk Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C.—Karl 
Stevens, Hickory, has been appointed temporary 
receiver for this company. Wade N. Bowman 
heads the organization. 


Lincoln Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., 
recently organized, are taking over local property 
and plan early operation of a new mill. New 
company is headed by L. W. Gleeson, High Point, 
N. C., president; Frank Arnold, vice-president ; 
and T. N. James, secretary and treasurer. 


Marvin Hosiery Mill, Lincolnton, N. C., has 
been chartered and will manufacture and sell 
knitted goods under an authorized capital stock 
of $50,000, with $14,500 subscribed by L. W. 
Greeson, A. F. Arnold, T. N. James and others 
of Lincolnton. 


Monroe (N. C.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co. is 
building a 105x107 ft. plant to employ 150. 


Renfro Hosiery Mills Co., Mt. Airy, N. C. 
has absorbed through merger Argon Hosiery 
Mills and Piedmont Mfg. Co., of the same city. 
Officers elected, effective July 1, are O. K. Mer 
ritt, president, W. E. Merritt, Jr., vice-president 
and treasurer, Hugh L. Merritt, secretary, Robert 
Smith, assistant treasurer, and Frank Sydnor, 
assistant secretary. 


Excella Hosiery Mills, Inc., Stanfield, N. C., 
recently organized with capital of $100,000, is 
headed by Brooks Jerome, treasurer of Stanfield 
(N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 
is completing construction of a two-story addi 
tion, 100x190 ft. New unit will represent an 
investment of about $75,000. 

Triumph Hosiery Mills, York, Pa., awarded 
contract to Dietz A. Smith, local contractor, for 
construction of a 1-story and basement, 26 x 30 
ft., office addition to its plant. 
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Rockledge Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I., new! 


organized, has begun experimental production. 


United Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
sold 92 dwellings to operatives of the company 


Englewood, Tenn.—Englewood Citizens Corp., 
headed by S. N. Land and H. D. Reynolds, has 
superstructure under way on a one-story build 
ing, to be leased to a hosiery manufacturer. 


Lynchburg (Va.) Hosiery Mills have moved 
all of the looping and dyeing machinery to its 
new 50x 140 ft. on Fort Avenue. 


Sale Knitting Co., Inc., Martinsville, Va., re 
cently organized with capital of $250,000, is 
arranging for early operation of a local underwear 
mill. E. A. Sale heads the new company. 


Processin g Plant News 


Davenport Process Co., Greenwich, Conn., re 
cently organized, has taken over the former local 
mill of the North Mianus Woolen Mills and will 
occupy for a new dyeing and finishing mill. 


Pond Lily Co., New Haven, Conn., has awarded 
general contract to United Building Co., West 
Haven, Conn., for one-story addition to mill on 
Whalley Ave., 104x185 ft., including improve 
ments in present plant. Cost close to $60,000. 


Thomaston (Ga.) Bileachery has begun the 
construction of a four-story reinforced concrete 
warehouse, 100x100 ft., to cost $75,000. The 
Adams Construction Co. of Atlanta, Ga., has the 
contract. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Rockford, Del., 
has a plan for recapitalization to improve position 
of those owed accrued dividends on the preferred. 


Lawrence (Mass.) Dye Works is in liquidation 
and Roy H. Bradford, 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
is liquidating agent for the machinery. 


Clark Dye & Print Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., have been formed with capital of 1000 
shares of stock, to operate a local textile dye 
and print mill; represented by Emanuel Shavick, 
140 Market St., Paterson, attorney. 


E. & W. Dyeing Corp. has moved from Brook 
lyn, N. Y., to the property at Paterson, N. J., 
formerly occupied by P Garino & Son. 


Foremost Piece Dye Works, Paterson, N. J., 
headed by W. T. Murphy, has renovated the 
former Imhoff-Pailliard Dye Works plant and is 
operating near capacity of 200 pieces daily. 

Globe Skein Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., was 
placed in hands of W. V. Rosenkrans as receiver. 


Strengs Piece Dye Works old plant at Paterson, 
N. J., has been transferred from Garfield Piece 
Dye Works to Van Vlaanderen Machine Co. 


Valley Dye & Print Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently organized with capital of 1,000 
shares of stock, plans early operation of a local 
dyeing and printing mill; represented by Meyer 
W. Stein, 64 Hamilton St., Paterson, attorney. 


William Enzensperger, College Point, L. L., 
N. Y., has leased the former textile dyeing mill 
of Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., Thirty- 
sixth Ave. and Thirty-seventh St., Long Island 
City, N. Y., and will occupy for new plant for 
the dyeing and waterproofing of silks, etc. 

Triangle Finishing Corp., Gloversville, N. Y., 
has succeeded to the business of Bertram Gold- 
berg, Inc. Richard Evans is president and John 
J. Isele is secretary, both of whom were asso- 
ciated with the late Bertram Goldberg. 

Westover Textile Printing Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with capital of 200 
shares of stock, to operate a textile dye and 


print works in this vicinity, represented by 
Emanuel Shavick, 140 Market St., Paterson, 
N. J., attorney. 


Ray Finishing Co., has been organized in 
Philadelphia, Pa., with headquarters at 31st St., 
and Hunting Park Ave., under the manage 


ment of Raymond E. Brooks, Elkins Park, Pa. 


Glenlyon Print Works, Phillipsdale, R. I., has 
awarded contract to Brien Building Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., for improvements to its water 
system including pumphouse. 

Fontaine Converting Works, Inc., Martinsville, 
Va., has completed the installation of new ma- 
chinery, which has increased production. 

Hudson Textiles, Ltd., Vaudrevill, Que., re 
cently organized by W. R. Matthews, Vaudrevill, 
and associates, are considering plans for new 
one-story bleaching and finishing plant. Cost esti- 
mated close to $45,000, with equipment. 
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